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APIZSTOTEAOY: 


TEXNH2 PHTOPIKH2 


B. 


ZQKPATHS. Axor dpa Sri 6 Opactpaxés re xal 8s Ay Addos cwrovdy réxvnv 
prropxip 38g, rpiroy rdoy dxpiBelg ypdpe re xal rochoe puxhy ldeiv, whrepov &y 
xal Suocow xédpuxer } card cwparos pop¢hy wodvedés.” rolro ydp paper puorw elvat 
Saxvivar. PAIAPOZ. Maryrdract pev ody. 20. Actrepor 5é ye, Sry rl rocey 
4H wadety ixd Too wépuxer. PAI. Th pty; FQ. Tplro» 82 dh) d:aratduevos 7a 
Mywy re xal yuxijs yévyn cal rd rotrwy xabjpara, dleor rds alrlas, rpocappérrwy 
éxagrov éxdory, xal 53dexuy ofa ofca bd’ olwy Adywr 3 Gv alrlay ef dvd-yxys } wer 
welOeras, 7 8¢ dweiei. DAI. KddXora yoo ds, ws four’, Exot ov rus. £0. Obror 
per ody, D pide, DrAws dvdecxvbuerov i} Neybuevov réxvy wore exPjoerar } ypagy- 
gerat obre rt AdXo obre rotro.— PLATO, Phacdrus, p. 271. 


APIXSTOTEAOY: 


TEXNH= PHTOPIKH2 B. 


4 ? ~ , A F 4 
"Ex Tivwy pev ovy ef Kai mpoTpemEty Kai aTroTpE~ 
~ ~ \ 
wew Kal évraweiv Kat Wéyew kal kaTnyopelv Kal. a7o- 
~ a 4 ( , 
Aoyeioba, kai moia dofat Kai mpoTraces xpnopot 


Cmap. I, ; 

In the following chapter we have a very brief account of the second 
kind of rhetorical proof, viz. the ethical, the fos ¢y rq A€yorrs. The 
treatment of it is cursory; and we are referred dackwards to the analysis 
of virtue moral and intellectual in Book 1 c. 9, for further details of the 
topics from which are to be derived the enthymemes whereby the speech and 
the speaker may be made to assume the required character of qpornots, 
apery and evvoa; and forwards te the chapter on qdidla and pigos (II 4), 
in the treatise on the sag, where the indications of these affections are 
enumerated, which will enable the speaker to convey (always by Aes 
speech) the good intentions and friendly feeling by. which he is affected 
towards his audience. As supplementary and auxiliary to the direct 
logical arguments this indirect ethical mode of persuasion is indispen- 
sable to the success of the speech. People are hardly likely to be con- 
vinced by a speaker who sets them against him. 

On the order of the subjects of the work in general, and the connexion 
of the contents of this Chapter, I refer as before to the Introduction [p. 245]. 

§ 1. éx rivey...raur deriv] This is a confusion of two constructions : 
the grammar requires either éx riveoy etpyra (or something similar), or 
else €£ dy raur’ dori. The soia in the second clause shews that the first 
of the two was the one predominant in the writer’s mind, which is care- 
lessly varied at the end. 

dcfa: xai mporaces| These two are in fact the same. The current 
popular opinions are converted by the artist into premisses of rhetorical 
enthymemes. They are united again, c. 18 § 2, comp. Topic. A 10, 
104 @ 12, elot 8€ mpordces Scadexrinal nai ra rois évofois Gpowa,..nal doas, 
Sofas xara téyvas eloi rds evpnyévas. And c. 14, init. ras péy mporaces 
éxdextéoy...xa) Sorat Odfa: xara réyvas eiciv. 

‘Now the sources from which we must derive our arguments in 


1 The connexion of this chapter with the subject of the Rhetorical 760s is 
marked at the opening of the chapter itself: cuuPioera: yap dua repl rovrwy 
Aéyowras xdxelva Syroiw E Sv wacol reves UrornPOnobucba xard 7d 400s, yeep HY 
Seurépa wicris’ éx Taw adrév yap has Te cal ddAoy dbibmicroy Suynosucba worety 
xpos dpery. ; 

AR. II. I 


Bekker 
P. 1377 6 
quarto 
edition 
1831. 
P- 54 
octavo 
edition 
1873. 


2 PHTOPIKHE B 1 §§1, 2. 


qpos Tas TOUTWY WinTES, TAUT EaTiv® WEpi yap Tov- 
Twv Kai x ToUTwy Ta évOupnpaTa, ws Epi ExaaTOV 
2 eirreiv idia TO yévos Tw AUywv. émel D Evexa xpioews 
caTw % pnropixn (kal yap Tas oupBovAas Kpivover 
Kai 4 Sixn kpiow éoriv), dvayKn pn ovov mpos Tov 
Adyov pay, Orws amodeKTKOS ErTat Kat WTO, 
a\Xa Kai avTov Towy Tia Kal TOY KptTHY KaTaGKEVa- 


exhorting and dissuading, in panegyric and censure, in accusation and 
defence, and the sort of opinions and premisses that are serviceable for 
(rhetorical) proof in them, are these: for these are the materials and 
sources of our enthymemes, specially, so to say, in each kind of speeches’; 
i.e. using a special treatment according to the kind of speech on which 
we are engaged. If the text is right here, és wepi caoroy cixeiy idig ro 
yévos rev Acyer—Bekker retains it unaltered, and Spengel! accepts it 
in his last edition, though he formerly proposed etroper—this must be the 
translation of it. os elweiy ‘so to speak’, (és éwos ciweix, os rH wodl 
rexpypacba, Plat. Phaedr. 230 B, et sim.). 

§ 2. The commencement of this section is repeated and dwelt upon 
at the beginning of c. 18, where, after the parenthetical account of the 
gwa6n and the six special 74), a break occurs, the subsequent contents of 
the work are enumerated in their order, and the logical part of Rhetoric 
resumed, 

On the extension of the signification of xpivew, xpiors, xpirqs, to 
include decisions or judgments of all kinds, moral, political, (as in 
deciding upon a course of policy to be pursued), literary, (criticism, in 
matters of taste, works of art, written compositions, and such like), as 
well as the ordinary application of it to the judicial decisions of the 
judges in a court of law, compare I I. 7, p.10, and Introd. p. 137, note 1. 

dwodeccrixos] ‘demonstrative’, improperly applied to rhetorical proof. 
See note on I 1.11, p. 19. 

Toy KpiThy eitonirvd(ee} (or the audience in general) Quint. Vv 12. 9, 
probationes quas waOnriuas vocant, ductas ex affectibus. There is a sort 
of (evyna in the application of xcaragxevd{ew to avrory wosdy twa, and again 
to roy xpsrjv. In both cases it means ‘to establish’ or ‘constitute’, but 
is applied in two slightly different senses; in the first it is to make him- 
self out to be, to establish a certain character in and by the speech, and 
in the other to establish a certain feeling or disposition in the minds of 
the judges. 


1 In his treatise on the Rhetoric in 7vans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 39, note, he 
translates the passage thus: ase man jedes genus der reden fur sich behandeln soll : 
understanding «as sireiy, if I do not mistake him, in the sense of os 384i ciwrety (?) 
‘according as we have to speak’, which seems to me to be hardly allowable. 
ws eiray can, I think, in conformity with ordinary Greek usage, have no other 
sense than that which [ have attributed to it. See, for illustrations of os thus used 
with an infinitive, Matth. Gr. Gr. § 545. 





PHTOPIKHS B 1 §§ 3, 4. 3 


3 Caw: wodv yap Siadepe wpos wiotw, pahuora pev ev 
Tais oupBovAats, era Kai éy Tais Sixais, TO moLoy 
tiva paiverOa Tov AéyovTa Kai TO Mpos avTous U70- 
AapBavew Exew wws avrov, mpos Sé ToVTOIS éay Kai 

4avrol Staxeipevol wws TuyxYavwcw. TO pev OUVV TrOLOY 
twa daiverbar Tov A€yovTa ypnowwrepoy Eis Tas 
cupBouras €orw, TO S€ Staxciabai wrws Tov axkpoaTHy 
eis Tas Sixass od yap tavta haiverar dirover Kai 


§ 3. wodu yap dcaddpe pos wiorsy x.rd.] Comp. I 2. 4,5. Quint. 
Iv 5.6, interim refugienda non modo distinctio quaestonum est, sed 
omnino tractatio: affectibus perturbandus et ab intentione auferendus 
auditor, Non enim solum oratoris est docere, sed plus eloguentia circa 
movendum valet. This goes beyond Aristotle: Quintilian however is 
speaking rather of the wa6os, of the réy xpir)y wooy twa Karagcxevdtew, 
than of the Gos. He sets the wafos above the 9@os in point of its im- 
portance and value to the orator as a means of persuasion; Aristotle, 
admitting this in forensic speaking, takes the opposite view in the deli- 
berative kind; § 44. But compare I 2. 4, where a decided preference for 
the Gos is expressed. 

‘For the assumption of a certain character by the speaker himself, 
and the supposition (of the audience) that he is disposed in a particular 
way (has certain feelings towards themselves), makes a great difference 
in respect of the persuasive effect of the speech, first and foremost in 
counselling or deliberation, and next in legal proceedings (j@os); and 
besides this, whether they (the audience) are ¢hemsel/ves in some parti- 
cular disposition (feeling, frame of mind) (towards him) (wa8os)’. 

éy rais oupBovAais}] ‘consultations’, Plat. Gorg. 455 A, oray orparn- 
yer alpéceas wéps...cupzBovAd 7. 

$4 1d 8¢ dcaxciobai wos ray dxpoarhy els ras Sixes} Comp. 2. 4, dea 
&é ray dxpoardy...ov yap cpoles amodidopney ras xpicess AvTovpevoe kal yxai- 
porres...mpos & xal povoy wmapacbal hayer mpaypareverOas Tovs vu» Texvodo- 
yourras, who wrote only for the use of pleaders in the courts of justice, 
I 1.9, 10, 

ov yap ravra daiveras Grocer nat purovot, x.r.r.} Cic. de Orat. II 42. 
178, nthil est enim in dicendo maius quam ut faveat oratori ts qui audiet, 
utigue tpse sic moveatur ul impetu quodam animi et perturbatione magts 
guam tudicio aut consilio regatur. Plura enim multo homines iudicant 
odio aut amore aut cupiditate aut tracundia aut dolore aut lactitia aut spe 


1 The reason of this is, that when a man has to recommend or dissuade a 
certain course of action, his character and the opinion entertained of it must give 
great weight to his advice: and it is not in the law-court, but in public life, in 
quelling the seditious riot, that Virgil’s vir gictate gravis ac meritis (in the famous 
simile, Aen. 3. 149) exhibits his ‘authority’: whereas in a court of justice, where 
Jacts are in question, the speaker's assumed character has either no weight at all, 
or in a far less degree. 


I—2 


4 _PHTOPIKH® B 1 §4. 


: een a . ba a wo * wR 
pucovat, ovd dpyiCopevots Kal wpaws Exovew, GAA’ 7 P. 13:8. 
A ? e vv a A 4 ef a ~ a 
TO Wapamay ETEpa.y KaTa TO peyeOos ETEPAa’ TH pEV 
A cs ~ , 4 t r,s ‘ , A » 0. 
yap pirouvTt, wept ov qotTat THY KpioW, nN OUK aol~ 
=~ a ~ ~ ~ a ~ 9 , 
ely 4 puukpaOoxel adixeiv, TO OE pITOoUVTL TOUVAVTLOV" P- £5- 
A ~ 8 9 ~ A ad : ef 9 \ be Qa 
kat tT@ mev emiOupouvTs Kat eveAmide OvTt, Eay n TO 


aut timore aut ervore aut aliqua permotione mentis guam veritate aut 
praescripio aut turis norma aligua aut tudicit forinula aut legibus. And 
on this importance of edvoa, that is, the conciliation of it in the audience 
by making your own good will apparent in the speech, compare Demosth. 
de Cor. - $277) p. 318, naxewwo 8 ed 018, dre rh ew deurdryra— tore yap’ 
xairot eyo’ ope Ths Tov Aeyovrey durdpews rovs axovoyras ro s)cicTop 
Mépos xupious Ovras’ os yap Gy vets arodegnrbe nal mpos Exaoroy éynt’ 
evvoias, ouTws 0  Aeyoow edofe dpovety x.rd. 

TO wWapanay €repa...7o peyebos Erepal (‘either altogether different’, differ- 
ent in &£ind,; ‘or in magnitude and amount’, different in degree.) This 
élause (to rovvayrioy) is explanatory of the effect of the way, upon the 
audience, (not of the #40s,) as appears from the example chosen, gaia 
and pioos being xd6n, 11 4: and it belongs especially, though not exclu- 
sively—for in. such cases as the Judlic speeches of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines it might be usefully, and in fact was, employed—to forensic 
practice; the result being in this case either complete acquittal from a 
charge (ovx adixety) or a lenient construction of it, and a mitigation of the 
penalty (fj pscpa adcxety). The next (after rovvavriop) refers principally to the 
‘deliberative branch of Rhetoric, as is shewn by the future 4me—the fime 
of the deliberative speaker is the future, I 3.2—rd éodpevov, nai ZrerOat nal 
ayaboy foecOa; and accordingly for the use of speakers in this branch 
the emotions appealed to must be different and adapted to a different 
purpose. The two which will be most serviceable to the public speaker 
are desire (émOvpia) and hope (éAwis): those who are under the excitement 
of such feelings will be more likely to assent to the course of policy pro- 
posed, and so ensure the success of the speaker who recommends. It is 
singular however that neither of these is found in the list of xa which 
follows: ém@vpia occurs amongst them in Eth. Nic. 11 4; and hope may 
possibly be included under 6apaos, as the opposite of ¢6fos, in the ana- 
lysis of rd Oappadeory and Bdpaos, Rhet. 11 5. 16, to the end. This is par- 
tially confirmed by 11 5. 16; after telling us that confidence is the oppo- 
site of fear, he adds gore pera havracias 9 dAwis rar curnpior ds ¢yyis 
dvreay, as if ‘the hope of near approaching safety’ were convertible with, 
or the ground of, confidence, and therefore a wafos opposed to oor. 
In the same way evroa, in the three ‘ ethical’ virtues to be exhibited in 
the speech, is included in ¢iXia. 

‘And to one who feels a desire for anything, or is in a sanguine 
frame of mind, the future result (announced by the speaker), if it be 
pleasant, appears to be both certain and good; whilst to any one who 
has no (such) feeling, or is in a bad humour, the contrary (is true, 
is the case)’. 








.PHTOPIKHS B 1 §§ 5, 6. 5 


€xopevov nov, Kai EoeoOat Kai ayaboy éoeaOat paive- 
rat, To 8 adnabe? xal Svoyxepaivovre Tovvavriov. | 

5. TOU pey ouv avToUs Elva miaToUs TOUS AEYoYTAas 
Tpia éoti Ta aitta’ TooavTa yap éort OF a mMioTEU- 
onev eo TeV droderEeww. . éott 6€ TavTA Ppornars 
Kal dpern kal evvota- diaypevdovrat yap epi wy Aé- 
yovow 1 cupBovAevovaow 4 Sia wavta TaiTa fh dia 

6ToUTwy Te 4 yap Or adpoavyny ovx dpOws dofaCou- 
aw, j- SofaCovres dpbais Sta poxOnpiav ov ta So- 


§ 5. ore 8€ ravra dpovnats xal aper?) xat evvora] On Whately’s com- 
parison (Rheloric, c. 2) of these three qualities as constituting the ethical 
character of the speech, with the character of Pericles, as drawn by him- 
self, in Thuc. 11 60, see Introd. p. 246, note 1. The explanation of them, 
and the reason of their selection, are there given. @pdynors is the znée/- 
lectual virtue of ‘practical wisdom’, essential above all to a statesman; 
dpery is moral virtue, of character and conduct; evra is required in the 
speaker himself (or rather in his speech) as part of the #@os, and in the 
audience as a rd6os. In the Politics vi1I (V) 9, mit. the correspondence 
gs exact, and the three same qualities or virtues are selected as the 
special qualifications of the statesman: rpia 8€ miva xp exew rots péd- 
Aovras dpfew ras xvpias dpyas, mporov pév Gudiay wpos ry xabeordcay 
soAtreiay (this is something rather different from the etvora of the Rhe- 
toric: but the purpose of Rhetoric and of Politics is different), érera 
Suvapiy peyiorny rev épyov ris apis (this is ‘ability’, corresponding to 
gdpoyvnois in Rhet. and the combination of knowledge and eloquence in 
Thucyd.), rpiroy 8 dperqy nai Sixatoovyny ev éxdory woXtreia riy pos rip 
woXrreiay. It seems not unlikely that Arist. may have borrowed this 
from Thuc., altering however and perhaps improving the classification 
and the expression, and adapting it to his mediate purpose in the 
Politics and the Rhetoric. 

Sawevdorra:} ‘(the speakers) make cates or false statements’, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally ; YevderGas can bear either sense. 
In the Nic. Eth. where it occurs several times, VI 3, 1139 4 18, ib. c. 6, 
1140 5 4, C. 13, 1144 4 35, 1X 3, 1165 68, and in the ordinary usage of 
other authors, it appears to be always ‘to be deceived’, implying an 
unintentional error, accordingly here also the mistakes and false state- 
ments must be represented as unintentional, so far as the word is con- 
cerned; though the alternative 8 joy6npiayv—the second case, when 
dpery is lacking—shews that it 1s also possible to make them inten- 
tionally and with intent to deceive. The fact is that here again is a sort 
of (etypa, and 8iafevderda (as interpreted by the ordinary usage of it) 
will only apply properly to the first of the three cases; in the other two it 
requires some modification. The concluding observation, dcrep évde- 
xérat...ytyvecxovras, ‘it 7s possible to do this. with one’s eyes open’, looks 
as if it was meant to supply this. 


6 .PHTOPIKHE B 1 §§ 6—8. 


xouvta Neyovow, 7 ppovpor pev Kai émenxeis cioiv 
9 9 2 ts , 4 a 4 t 
GAN’ ovK evvot, StoTep évdéxeTat py Ta BeATIOTA 
oupPovrcvew yryvaoKxovras. Kal wapa TavTa ovoey. 
dvayxn apa tdv amavra Soxovyra rar’ Exew Elva 
7 TOis axpowmevors moTOv. Obey pev Toivuy Hpovisror 
Kai wrovdaio: paveiev av, éx Tuv wept Tas dperas din- 
pnévwy AnwTéov" ék Twy avTwY yap Kav ETEpoV TIS 
xav éavTOoV KaTacKevacee ToLoUTOY* wept 8 Evvoias 
A 4 9 “a L) A a (4 a) 4 
gxat pidias év Tois wept ta abn NexTEOv vUY. EaTE 
dé ta wabn Ot Boa peraBadrovres Stadhépovet mpos 

§6. deh poyxOnpiary ov ra Soxovvra Aeyouow] i.e. from corrupt motives 
do not state their real opinions, Whately’s parallel from Thucydides, above 
referred to, though not precisely corresponding to the three virtues of the 
speech here described, is yet sufficiently close to serve as a commentary 
on this passage of Aristotle; and as pourtraying, in terse and vigorous 
language, the character of an upright and independent statesman, such as 
were rare at Athens, it is sufficiently striking in itself, to deserve quota- 
tion on its own account. «xairos duol rotoure drdpi opyiferbe, says Peri- 
cles, ds ovderds otopa: Hoowr elvas yravai re ra Béovra cal épunvevoas ravra 
qudowodis (Aristotle’s evvoca) re nal ypnparey xpelocer. (This illustrates 
the poyOnpia, the malus animus, of the other, which consists in suppress- 
ing your convictions or making false statements from corrupt or inter- 
ested motives.) 6 re yap yvovs xal py) capes didafas vy ioe nal el ju) eve- 
Gupy6n’ o 1° fxew aycorepa, ry O¢ wodet Ovaovous, ovK Gy opolws ts olxeins 
dpalor’ wpocorros 3¢ xal rovde, ypjpacs 8é vixepévov, ra fvprarra rovrov 
évos Gy ®wAoiro, Thuc. II 60. 

§ 7. de réiy wepi ras dperds Seypnpéveav) ‘from the analysis of the 
Virtues’,in 19. wept evvoias cal dirias, in 11 4. 

éx Tay autre yap «.1.r.) xaracxeva{ew here again has the same double 
sense and application as before, § 2, It is to make onese/f out, make to 
appear, in the speech; and to put others in such and such a frame of 
mind. Both of these can be done, he says, by the use of the same topics, 
namely those of 19, The topics there applied to panegyric under the 
epideictic branch, can be here transferred to the representation of the 
speaker’s own character in and by his speech. 

§ 8. ri waéy] Of the various senses and applications of wa@es, and 
also of its special signification in Aristotle’s ethical system, an account ts 
given in the Introduction, p. 133 seq.; together with a comparison of the 
two lists here and in the Nic. Ethics. These two it will be seen differ 
materially. I have further referred (p. 246, note 1, on the summary of 
this chapter) to Mr Bain’s work On the Emotions and the Will for a 
complete and scientific explanation of the actual facts of those which are 
also included in Aristotle’s lists, either here or in the Nic. Eth., viz, 
anger, resentment, righteous indignation, terror and confidence or cou- 
rage, love and hatred. 
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PHTOPIKHE B 1§o9. 7 


e , * 4 4 A 10 4 Z 7 a 
Tas Kploes, ois EreTas NUTTY Kai NOovVN, Olov opyn 
4 e/ oS ~ ‘ , 
€Xeos Hoos kai baa aAXa ToIaVTAa, Kal Ta TOVTOIS 
9 ~ ~ a J 3 O 
gévavria. Set Se dtatpety ra epi Exacroyv eis Tpia- 
> ~ ~ » , 
ANéyw S otov wept dpyns, wws Te Staxeimevor dpyidor . 
> &¢ 4 U4 nd 9 , 1 > 4 / 7 9 
cici, Kai Tiow ewlacw dpyiCerOa, Kal ert Trotos* et 
‘ ¢ , ef \ 
yap To pev év 4 Ta Ovo Exomev TOUTWY, aravTa de 
av ff A » A r 7” , 
pn, aduvatov av ein Thv dpynv épurroteiv’ duoiws Se 


What is here said of them, that they are characterised, as parts of our 
moral nature, by being always attended by pleasure and pain—one or 
both, as anger—is found likewise in Eth. N. 11 4, sub init. A€yw 8 waby 
pév émOvulay spyjv poBov Opdoos (so written here; more correctly ddpaos, 
II 5. 16,) @Oovov yapay durlay picos wobow (Hrov Aeov, dAws ols Ereras 
ydor 7) AU. In Eth. Eudem. I! 2, 1220 6 12, it is said of them, Acywo 8¢ 
mabn pev rotavra, Gupov PoBwr ala émiOvpiay, (this is of course not in- 
tended for a complete list: al8és and émiévpia come from the Nic. Eth., 
the former from the end of Book Iv., where it appéars with »déueots as an 
appendage to the list of virtues; it.is found likewise in the Rhet. 11 6, un- 
der the name aloyéyy. éncOvpia is absent in the Rhetoric), ddws ols érerat 
os ¢dxl ro wodd (this is a modification of Aristotle’s statement) 9 aloGyric) 
(this also is an addition) 780”) § AUmn Ka av’ra. In Magn. Mor. A 7, 8, 
there is a summary account, borrowed directly from Aristotle, of the three 
elementary divisions of man’s moral nature, ra@y Suvapes Hee. Of the 
first we find, wd6n pér ob» dori» copy) poPos picos mobos (HAos eXeos, rd 
rotaura, ols. etobe wapaxodovbeiy AvMn cal jdomj, 1186 a 12, which is after- 
wards thus modified, c. 8, 1186 a 34, ra 3¢ waOq Hrot Adral elow f yovai, 
9 ovx dvev AUwns  nSovys. These wan proper are therefore distinguished 
from other waén, feelings or affections of like nature, such as the appetites, 
hunger and thirst (which are also attended by pleasure and pain), not 
by pleasure and pain in general, as seems to be implied in the above 
statements, but by the particular kinds of pleasures and pains that seve- 
rally accompany them; bodily in the one case, mental and moral in the 
other. Sothat the appetites belong to the body or material, the ‘emotions’, 
as they are now called, to the mind and the moral, immaterial, part of 
man; and feeling (the general term) and emotion (the special term) are 
thus distinguished : all emotions are feelings, all feelings are not emotions. 

peraBaddovres dcadpepover] (differ by change) ‘are brought over to a 
different state of mind or feeling’. wpds ras xpicece ‘in respect of their 
decisions’, of a// kinds; but especially judicial decisions and those of 
national assemblies on questions of policy or expediency. 

§ 9. For rhetorical purposes we must divide the examination of 
each wafos into three parts; the nature of them, what the disposition is 
in one who feels the emotion; the ordinary objects, against whom the 
emotion is directed (as the ordinary objects of anger); and the ordinary 
conditions, the occasions and circumstances which give rise to them. 
Without the knowledge of all three in each case, it is impossible to excite 
in the mind of anyone the feeling or emotion required. 
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Kal ‘eri Tay GAKwv. -wowEP ov Kal Eri TeV TpoEipn- 
Mevey dueypavapev Tas wpoTaces, OVTW Kai éxt TOU- 
TWY TONMTwWpLEY Kai StEAWHEV TOV EipnuevoY TpOTOV. 


Eat On dpyn opegts wera AvTNS Tiyswpias Patvo- cay. 11. 


duaypahew, de-scribere, de-lineare, to describz, lit. draw in detail, with 
all the divisions (8a) marked: comp. éd&ypapya, of a mathematical dia- 
gram: applied to a descriptive analysis of a subject. 

On this part of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, the treatise on the ray, Bacon 
has the following remarks, de Augm. Scteni. VII 3, VoL L p. 736, ed. 
Ellis et Spedding: ‘Et hic rursus subiit nova admiratio, Aristotelem, 
qui tot libros de Ethicis conscripsit, Affectus ut membrum Ethicae prin- 
cipale in illis non tractasse; in Rhetoricis autem ubi tractandi inter- 
veniunt secundario (quatenus scilicet oratione cieri aut commoveri pos- 
sint) locum illis reperisse; (in quo tamen loco, de iis, quantum tam 
paucis fieri potuit, acute et bene disseruit)’. I quote this with the more 
pleasure, as one of the few fair statements of Anistotle’s merits to be 
found in Bacon’s writings. 


CHAP, IL. 

§ 1. gore 39] said of a provistonal definition, suitable for rhetorical 
purposes, but without scientific exactness. Comp. ! 5. 3, and note, 6. 2, 
7.2, 10.3. On rhetorical definitions, see Introd. p. 13. 

Gpekis pera AUmns—p} wpoojxovros} This definition of anger occurs 
likewise in the Topics, © 156 a 30, 4 dpy) Speéts elvas ripepias dd 
dawopemy orAcyepiay, aS an average specimen of a dtalectical defini- 
tion; whence no doubt it was imported into the Rhetoric. Another 
definition similar to this is again spoken of as popular and dialec- 
tical, and opposed to a true ‘ physical’ definition, de Anima 1, 403 4 29, 
S:adepovreas 8 ay cpicawro dvoiuncs re cal Sadexrxds exacroy avrav, oloy 
copy?) ti €otiv’ o per yap Spee dyriAuaynceas 7 Tt Tocotroy, o b¢ (éow Tov 
sept xapdiay aiparos xai Seppo; the latter is the ‘appropriate’ form of 
definition. And Plutarch, de Virt. Mor. p. 442 B, speaks of opeéts ayriAv- 
sjcews in terms which seem to imply that Aristotle had himself employed 
as his own definition. This, says Seneca, de Ira, I 3. 3, very nearly corre- 
sponded with his own, (cufiditas inturiae ulciscendae \ 2. 4,) ait enim 
(Arist.) tram esse cupiditatem doloris reponend:; which appears to be a 
translation of dpefcs deriAumjcews. A passage of the Eth. Nic. VII 7, 
1149 @ 30, will illustrate some points of the definition of the Rhetoric. 
G Oupos dia Geppornra xal rayutira...dpya pos ry Tisepiay. oO per yap 
Acyos 9} 9 havracia or: UBps 7 GAtywpia ednrecer, 6 8 aowep avAd\cpiod- 
pevos ore Sei TH Toovrm woepety yarewaiver bq vos’ 7 8 éxupia, can 
povoy einy ors dv o Noyos 9 alaOnots, Oppa wpos THY awokavow. Here 
two elements of anger are distinguished. And the pain lies in the strug- 
gle which the Ouzos undergoes, whilst the pleasure is caused by the 
satisfaction of the érOvpia, the apfetife or desire of satisfaction or com- 
pensation for the injury inflicted, which is the object of the ryepia. Vic- 
torius quotes the Stoic definition of anger, ripepias éwOupia rou Soxovrros 
ndcxnxevas ov wpoonxorres, which is derived probably from this of Aristotle. 
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opefts as 2 general term denotes a class of dpéfeis, instinctive and 
impulsive faculties of the soul or immaterial part, intellectual as well as 
moral, the ultimate origin of all action in the human subject. Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lect. on Metaph. 1 p. 185, laments the want of any corre- 
sponding word in modern psychology, and proposes to supply it by the 
term ‘conative’ faculties. The dpe€es, so far as it is described at all, is 
noticed in de Anima II 3, sub init., and afterwards more at length in II 
9 and 10; compare also Eth. N. vi 2. The first of these passages enu- 
merates the ascending stages or forms of life which characterise and 
distinguish the ascending orders of plants and animals. The first, rd 
Operrixoy, the life or principle of growth and nutrition, is the lowest form, 
and is characteristic of plants, which have no other. The second stage in 
the development of life is ro alc@nrixoy, with which v6 dpexrixcy, the ulti- 
mate origin of motion in the living animal, is inseparably connected; 
(sensation implies impulse) both of them being instinctive and both toge- 
ther constituting animal as distinguished from plant. But the lowest 
animals have no power of motion; consequently the next stage in the 
upward course is ré xtmprexoy, local motion, or locomotion in space, nara 
romoy. The last, which is peculiar to humanity, is ro deavonrixdy, the 
intellectual element, divided into vots and dravora. The cpearexoy is here 
divided, 414 6 2, into three classes of faculties, érc:Oupia (the appetites, or 
sensual desires)', Oypos (the passions, anger, love, hatred, and all the 
more violent and impetuous emotions, the angry passions especially—the 
word is as old as Homer, a relic of antiquity, and as a psychological 
term very vague and indistinct), and lastly BovAyosw, which seems here to 
include ‘will’ as well as ‘wish’. The will is more directly implied, 
though never disengaged and distinctly expressed, in the mpoaipecss 
the moral faculty of deliberate purpose: this consists of an intellectual, 
and also of an impulsive element, the spontaneous origin of moral action 
which it is the office of the intellectual part to direct aright; the mpoai- 
peots accordingly is dpegcs BovAeurixy, Eth. N. VI 2, 1139 2 24, or again, 
dpexrixos vovs # Spegis dtavonrixy, ib. 64. These two elements in com- 
bination, (the spoaipeors), are the apy) mpagews, ib. a 32, of which the 
Spefis (and so de Anima III 9 2, 3, dv 3) 1rd Kivoty, rd dpextixoy,) is the 


1 This reference of éxeuula to the class of dpéfeas indicates, as Plutarch, de 
Virt. Mor. c. 3 (ap. Heitz, Verlor. Schrift. Arist. p. 171), has pointed out, a 
change in the Aristotelian psychology, from the Platonic tripartite division of the 
human nature, intellectual and moral, which he originally held—ws 39rd» doru ef 
dy Eypayer, i.e. in the lost dialogue wept dixasordvys, according to Heitz: the 
Gupoedés and éxiOupyrixdy are actually distinguished, Topic. B 7, 113 ¢ 36—$ 3, 
and A 5, 1264 8—13, where we have the three, 7d éxiOunyrixéy, 7d Oupoedéds, 7d 
Xoy:orixdy (in both passages 7d Oupoedds is assigned as the seat of dpyh); and the 
division is certainly implied in Polit. Iv (v11) 7, 1327 4 36, seq., where the 
author is criticising the Republic to the views expressed m the de Anima, in 
which the Platonic division is criticised, condemned, and rejected. Plutarch, l.c., 
p- 442 B, after the statement above quoted, continues, torepor 32 7d pe Oupoedes 
re éxOupyrug spocdveper, ws ewiOuplay twd Tor Oupov dvra Kal dpetw ayridye 
SHTEWS. 
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original movifg agént: and this, though not expressly so called, is in 
fact the will. In de Anima IIl cc.g, 10, are repeated the statements of 
11 3, with the addition of further details. Of the three component ele- 
ments of dpefis, the second, Gvpes, is omitted: and the five stages cf life 
of the former passage still remaining five, the intellectual is now divided 
into two, ro voyrimoy, and ro BovAeurixoy (the speculative and practical 
reason), and the «yrixoy xara roroy has disappeared. How this division 
of the vx, soul or life, is to be reconciled with that of the Ethics 11 4, 
into wa6y duvapecs ees, Aristotle has not told us, and no one I believe 
has yet discovered. Of the three sets of opéfers above mentioned opyq¥ 
must belong to the Oupos. 

pera Aus] all the wa6y being attended by pleasure or pain; or some- 
times both, as dpyj. Note onc. 1.8. 

Gavopéms and dawopérny] are both emphatic; not merely ‘apparent’ 
and unreal, but ‘manifest, conspicuous, evident’. gQaivopévy riysmpia, ‘a 
punishment of which the effect can be perceived’, (comp. 11 3. 16, and note; 
Il 4. 31, alaOecOas yap xzA.) and dd hacvopevny odryepiay, ‘due to a 
manifest slight’; a slight which is so manifest that it cannot escape ob- 
servation ; and therefore because it has been noticed by everybody, requires 
the more exemplary punishment in the way of compensation. It is 
because anger is an impulse towards this punishment or vengeance ‘haf 
can be seen, and accompanied with pain until this impulse is quieted by 
satisfaction, that we are told in I 11.9, ‘that no one is angry with one 
who appears to be beyond the reach of his vengeance, or with those who 
are very far superior to him in power’. 

With dawvoperns, for hayepas, comp. I 7. 31 (note), 8. 6; 9. 32; 11 10.13 11. 53 
HII 2. 9, dca ro wapdAAnAa ra évavria padtora daiverba:, compared with 11 
23. 30, where the same phrase occurs with ¢avepa eivas for aivecOas. 
Topic. H 3, 153 @ 31, owoiov Gy padtota Gavg o evarrios opiopos. Eth. 
Nic. 111 7, 1113 6 19, ef 8€ ravra gdaiverat, cai py €youer x.r.A. Parv. Nat. 
de Long. Vit. c. 5, sub init. daivera: yap ovrws. Compare also, alike for 
the sense and the expression, Eth. Nic. V 10, 1135 6 28, dwt @awopuery yap 
ddiia 4 cpyy eorw: and Top. B 2, 109 6 36, the parallel case of envy, «? 
yep 6 POdvos cori Auwn éxi Gavopery evapayig ver éxieer tucs. Plato 
Phaedo 84 C, 6 Zwxparns, as ideiw ehaivero, (as Plainly appeared in his face 
and gesture). Eth. Eudem. 111 1, 1229 6 12 (quoted in note on II 5. 1), is 
a good instance. 

dAtyewpiay] ‘slight esteem or regard’, ‘slight’. The cause of anger is stated 
so nearly in the same terms in Rhet. ad Alex. 34 (35). 11, cpy}y &8€ (€psrosh- 
copey), cay émdeuvveapery wapa TO Bpocjxoy edsywpnpévous h Younpdvous, 
§ ray diloy dxeivev, } avrovs } dy» xndoperce rvyyavovew avroi, that one 
might almost suppose that the two explanations are derived from some 
common source, perhaps a definition of anger current in the earlier trea- 
tises on Rhetoric, Thrasymachus’ éAeo: (Rhet. 11 1.7, Plat. Phaedr. 267 c), 
and the like. 

A valuable commentary on this explanation of the cause of anger, the 
coincidence between the two being manifestly accidental, is to be found 
in Prof. Bain’s work on Zhe Emotions and the Will, p. 166, ch. ix. § 3, on 
the ‘irascible emotion’. “These two facts both pertain,” he says, “to the 
nature of true anger, the discomposure of mind from the circumstance of 
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another man’s intention in working evil against us, and the cure of this 
discomposure by the submission or suffering of the agent.” I will only add 
one remark upon this interesting subject ; that when Aristotle assigns dXr- 
yepia, the contempt and indifference to our feelings and sense of personal 
dignity implied in the notion of ‘slight’, as the main cause of the emotion 
of anger, he is thinking only of the angry passion as excited against a fellow 
man. Yet we are angry with a dog that bites, or a cat that scratches us}, 
and here there cannot in. all cases be any sense of undeserved contempt 
or indifference to provoke the angry feeling ; though perhaps sometimes 
it may be increased by such an act of aggression, if the animal happen to 
be a pet or favourite, in which case we may extend (by analogy) human 
feelings to the brute, comparing him unconsciously with a _/riend who has 
injured us, and forgetting the intellectual and moral differences of the 
two, which aggravate the offence in the Auman subject. Seneca denies 
the capacity of anger to all but man: de Ira, | 3. 4, dicendum est feras 
éra carere ef omnia praeter hominem. 

rev els avrov (‘him’ i.e. avrdy, ‘himself’) 4 ray avrot] This phrase, 
which is unusually elliptical—even for Aristotle—must it seems be thus 
filled up and explained. ré» eds avrov means réy adinbévrey or simply 
gpaxOévrer els avroy, ‘offences or acts committed against oneself’, and 
odryepiay say is, ‘slight or contemptuous indifference of, ie. shewn in, 
evidenced by, offences &c.’: in supplying the ellipse in the other part of 
the phrase, 9 ré» avrov, we are guided by a similar expression, c. 8 § 7, 
cupPeBnxcra f avrg (so the MSS here) 4 roy avrov, 7 dAmioas yevécba fj 
avrg § ra» avrov; in both of them the indef. pronoun is omitted, 4 ria 
Toy avrov in c. 2, I, and revi in the two other places. 

Tou GAryapeiy py) mpoonjxovros’, the last term of the definition, adds to 


1 On the manner in which anger vents itself upon all sorts of objects indis- 
criminately, see Plut. de cohibenda ira, p. 455 D, Ouz@ 8 GAcaror oddér ovd’ averc- 
xelpyror ad)’ dpyitbpeba kal wodeplas cal Piro cal réxvors Kal -yoveDot, cat Oeors 
yy Ala, wal Onplas, xal dydxots oxeveot, which is further illustrated by some 
examples. 

* This appears likewise in the Stoic definition quoted above. I believe it has 
not hitherto been noticed that the four terms usually employed in Greek to express 
the notion of duty or obligation may be distinguished as implying four different 
sources of obligation, and represent appeals to four different principles by which 
our actions are guided. The four are spoohxe, dei, x4, xpéwet. The first, rd 
wposnxov, expresses a natural connexion or relationship, and hence a law of nature, 
the prescriptions of ¢éots; as ol wpoojxorres are our matural relations. This, 
therefore, is the form of obligation that nature imposes upon us, or natural pro- 
priety. The second, eZ, is of course connected with dei, ‘to bind’, and secpds, 
and denotes the ‘binding nature of an ob-/igation’, which is equally suggested by 
the Lat. ob/igutio. +o Séor is therefore the moral bond, the binding engagement, 
by which we are bound to do what is right. The third, xo, rd xpedv, appeals to 
the principle of utility or expediency, xpyoGa:, xpela, by which human conduct 
is directed as a principle of action, and accordingly expresses the obligation of 
a man’s duty to himself, and the necessary regard for his own interest which the 
Jaw of self-preservation requires. Besides these, we have wpére, 70 wpérov; 
decorum, quod decet, Cic, de Off. 1. 27, guod aptum est in omni vita; the befitting, 
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éoriv % Opyn, avayxn tov opytComevov dpyitecbat act: 
the offence at the slight which provokes anger the consciousness or feel- 
ing that the slight is something which is not our due: by a slight the 
sense of personal dignity is offended: we know that we do not deserve it, 
and are the more enraged. This is a necessary qualification—a oupfe- 
Ayxds xaf avro, and therefore added to the définition—because there may 
be cases in which an insult or injury arouses no angry feeling, when the 
person insulted is very far inferior in rank and condition to the offender 
or of a very abject and submissive temper, or if the power of the 
aggressor is so great and imposing, that the injured person is terrified 
and daunted instead of angry, 11 3.10. So at least Aristotle: but I am 
more inclined to agree with Seneca on this point, who to a supposed 
objection to his definition, cupiditas ulcescendt, replies thus, de Ira, I 3 2, 
Primum diximus cupidilatem esse pocnac exigendac, non facultatem: con- 
cupiscunt autem homines ct gquac non possunt, Deinde nemo tam humilis 
est, gui poenam vel summi hominis sperare non possit: ad nocendum 
potentes sumus. And anger is apt to be blind and unreasonable. This 
is an answer to 1 11.9, already referred to. 

The definition therefore of anger in full, is as follows: ‘an impulsive 
desire, accompanied by pain (and also pleasure, as is afterwards added), 
of vengeance (punishment of, and compensation for, an offence) visible or 
evident (in its result), due to a manifest (and unmistakeable) slight (con- 
sisting, or shewn) in (insults, indignities, wrongs) directed against our- 
selves, or (any) of our friends, when (we feel that) the slight is unde- 
served’; or literally, ‘is not naturally and properly belonging to us’, not 
our due, in consideration of our rank and importance or of our personal 
merits and qualifications, 

Bacon’s Essay, Of Anger, has one point at least in common with Ari- 
stotle’s delineation of it. “The causes and motives of anger are chiefly 
three. First to be too sensible of Aust, for no man is angry that feels 
not himself hurt... The next is, the apprehension and construction of 
the injury offered to be, in the circumstances thereof, full of contempt: 
for contempt is that which putteth an edge upon anger, as much or more 
than the hurt itself.” “For raising and appeasing anger in another; it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are forwardest and worst 
disposed, to incense them. Again, by gathering all that you can find out 
to aggravate the contempt.” 

§ 2. Anger is directed against the individual, not the geaus or sfe- 
cies (comp. c. 3. 16): that is, it is excited by a definite, concrete, single 
individual, and by a distinct provocation, not by a mere mental abstrac- 
tion, or a whole class of objects. This is one of the characteristics which 
distinguish it from pioos or éyOpa ; infra Cc. 4, xal yj pév Opy) dei wepi va naff 


the becoming; which represents the general notion of féwess or propriety: that 
principle of dpposta or xoopicrys (and the x«éopos), of harmony and adaptation, 
which Dr Clarke selected as the basis of all morality, and styled ‘the fitness of 
things’, Our English words ought and duty, expressive of moral obligation in 
general, are both of them borrowed from the notion of ‘a debt,’ which is ‘owed’ 
in the one case, and ‘due’ from us in the other, to our neighbour; comp. ég<ieu, 


w¢edor. ‘Owe no man any thing, but to love one another.” a 
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éxaora, oloy KadXig 7} Zwxparet, rd 8 picos Kal wpos ra yon’ rov yap KAérrny 
pucet xal roy cuxoparrny das. [For KAgéwm, sec 11 5. 2.] Add to these, 
national antipathies, family feuds, class prejudices, religious and political 
enmities, the odium theologicum, &c. On the ordinary objects of anger, 
Prof. Bain says, Emotions and Will, p. 163, “The odjects of irascible 
feeling are chiefly persons; but inanimate things may occasionally cause 
an imperfect form of it to arise.” Aristotle omits this. Mr Bain, more 
correctly than Aristotle, includes under the same head, ‘the irascible emo- 
tion’, hatred, revenge, antipathy and resentment, or righteous indignation 
(répecrs) with anger, as ‘mere varieties of the same aos or emotion. 

Again, it is provoked by any injury (or insult) committed or intended, 
} wesoincé ris peer, either against ourselves, or any of our relations, 
friends, dependants, anyone in whose welfare we are interested. 

‘Thirdly, (as we gather from the terms of the definition, dpeéts ripo- 
pias,) every angry emotion is accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, that, 
namely (rnv Bekk. ris A‘), which arises from the hope of vengeance upon, 
or of punishing (both are included in repepia), (the person who has offended 
us)’, First of all revenge is in itself pleasant: «al ro reeapeicOar du" ob 
yap TO pi) ruyxavew Aumnpor rd rvyxavew nov’ of 8 apyifopevos Avrovyras 
dyvmepBArres pu) Tteopovperos, eAwifovres b€ xyaipovow. Comp. Eth. Nic. Iv 
11, 1126 2 2, } yap ripepia waves THs opyns, yeovny avri ris AUMNs dymoE- 
ovca. rovrov d€ p> yevopévou ro Bapos éxovow. ‘For it is pleasant to 
think that we shall attain to the object of our desire’, (the pleasure 
of hope or anticipation, I 11. 6, 7,) ‘and no one ever aims at what is 
evidently impossible for himself (to attain), and the angry man’s desire 
always aims at what he (believes to be) possible for Aimse/f’. He always 
supposes that he ska// obtain the object of his desire, the punishment of 
the offender, and ¢herefore even in his anger he feels pleasure in the pro- 
spective satisfaction. The first of the two following lines of Homer, II. 
109, has been already quoted in illustration of the same topic, the plea- 
sure of anger in the prospect of revenge, 111.9. Inthe passage quoted 
above from Seneca, de Ira, 1 3. 2, what is here said, ovdels ray haswvopevay 
dduradrev epierat avrg, may seem at first sight to be contradicted. The 
two statements are however different: Seneca says that a man may wish 
for what is quite beyond his reach; Aristotle says that he never aims 
at tt, never uses any exertion to attain to that which he knows to be 
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unattainable: which is equally true. Noone ever deliberates about things 
which are not under his own control. (For a list of such things see Eth. 
Nic. III §, sub init.) 

But this anticipation of the fwture is not the only source of the plea- 
sure which we feel in an angry mood: ‘it as accompanied by yet another 
pleasure, the Jresent¢ pleasure of dwelling in the mind on the prospective 
vengeance: it is the fancy that then arises (presents itself) that produces 
the pleasure in us, just like that of dreams’. On the pleasures of the ¢a»- 
racia, and the davracia itself, see again I 11. 6, 7, and the notes there. 

Schrader refers to an excellent illustration of this pleasure of dwelling 
on the prospect of vengeance, in Terent. Adelph. 11 2. 12, seq. beginning, 
me mtiserum, vix sum compos animt, ita ardco tracundia’. 

§ 3. del &] has either no apodosis at all—which is highly probable 
in itself, and seems to be Bekker’s view, who retains the full stop at ro- 
AapBavopev; or else we may suppose with Vater that the apodosis is rpia 
& doriv...; in which case 8é may be added to the examples of the apo- 
dotic 8 in note on I I.11, or omitted with Mss Q, Y*, Z*. According to 
Vater’s view the connexion will be, that whereas oAcyepia is an expression 
of contempt for somebody or something supposed to be worthless, whe- 
ther it be so or not in reality, there are accordingly three kinds of dAtyo- 
pla each expressing contempt, but in three different forms, or modes of 
manifestation, To the three kinds of oAsywpia here distinguished dvya:- 


1 See also ‘on the pleasure of irascible emotion,’ Bain, Emotions and Will, 
c. ix. § 4. Mr Bain acknowledges, though he regards it as anomalous, the painful 
fact that pleasure at the sight of suffering inflicted, especially under circumstances 
of violent excitement when the passions are already inflamed, as at the sack of 
a captured town, is in reality a phenomenon of human nature. Other examples 
of this are the notoriously cruel habits of children in their treatment of animals, 
and in their ordinary sports; the pleasure found in gladiatorial combats, bull 
fights, bear baiting, cock and quail fights, and all the other cruel exhibitions 
which have amssed the most civilized as well as barbarous spectators. He traces 
this to three sources, of which the principal is the love of power. I will venture 
to add three more possible elements of the emotion, which may contribute, 
without superseding the others, to the production of it. First, the sense of con- 
trast between the suffering which we are witnessing in another and our own 
present immunity: this is the principle implied in Lucretius’ Suave mari magno, 
and is illustrated in 1 rr. 8, of this work. Secondly, it may be partly traced to 
curiosity—the pleasure of learning, as Aristotle calls it—and the stimulus of sur- 
prise or wonder which we feel at any exciting spectacle; another source of 
pleasure mentioned by Aristotle in the same chapter. And thirdly, serhafs, 
a distorted and perverted sympathy (this is an ordinary source of pleasure), which 
gives us an independent interest in the sufferings of any creature whose feelings, 
and consequent liability to suffering, we share—that is, of all aximated beings; 
with inanimate objects there can be no sympathy. 
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oxuvria is added in c.6 §2. In Dem. de F. L. § 228 it follows dvadeia 
as its ordinary companion (compare Shilleto’s note). 

évépyesa Sofns] represents the opinion, hitherto dormant or latent, as 
roused into active exercise as a realised capacity, a duvayss become an 
€vepyeca. The mere opinion of the worthlessness of so and so, has now 
become developed into dA\tywpia, and assumed the form of an active or 
actual expression of the contempt by the outward token of ‘slight regard’, 

odtyepia therefore shews ‘indifference’, as to something that we do 
not care for at all, or regard as something so contemptible, so devoid of 
all positive character, that it is not worth forming an opinion about: 
what is positively good or bad is always worthy of ‘earnest attention’, or 
‘serious anxiety.” On onovdy ‘earnest’, as opposed to zrasdkia ‘sport’ (Plat. 
Phaedr. 276 D, compared with E, Rep. X 602 B, alibi), and on owovéaios 
‘serious’, ‘earnest’, ‘of solid worth or value’, opposed to avAos ‘light’, 
‘trifling’, ‘frivolous’, ‘unsubstantial’, ‘worthless’, and hence morally 
‘good’ and ‘bad’, see note on I 5. 8 

xai ta ouvreivovra] ‘as well as everything that has that tendency’; 
viz. to good and bad. ‘There are three kinds of slight, or contemptuous 
indifference, contempt, spite and wanton outrage’. First, ‘contempt 
involves gAtywpia; because people despise men and things that they 
regard as worthless, and odtywpia, slight esteem, contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, is directed to the same objects’, whence it appears that they have a 
common element, and that xaragpovnors is dAsywpia res, a kind of slight. 

§ 4. Asecond kind of oAtywpia is érnpeacyos, spiteful opposition to, 
wanton interference with, the plans and wishes (rats BovAjeec:) of others, 
in order to thwart them, where you gain no advantage to yourself by 
doing so; where the motive is the mere malicious pleasure of disconcert- 
ing some one, and thereby shewing your power over them: which is the 
root of the wanton love of mischief inherent in human nature: comp. 
§ 6. ‘This is an inclination to ¢kwart or interfere with the wishes of 
another, not for any advantage that you expect to derive from it yourself, 
but merely for the mischievous satisfaction of depriving him of it. The 
slight regard therefore is shewn in the wantonness of the offence; for it 
is plain that there is no intention (44. supposition) of injury in a slight— 
that would imply fear, not merely indifference—nor of doing him any 
service, none at least worth speaking of’ (oAcyepia excludes the notion of 
good as well as bad, it is mere indifference; § 3, xal yap ra xaxd xai 
raya0s Gfia olopeOa orovdis elvac x.r.d.); ‘for this (doing him service) 
would imply care for him, solicitude for his welfare, and ‘hat again 
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friendship,’ 7. ‘for (in that case) he would have shewn that he cared for 
him, and therefore (so that écre. it would follow) that he was his friend’. 
The argument of éwei od»—qddos eiva: is this. The wantonness of the 
mischief which is the effect of émnpeacpas, (spiteful interference with your 
neighbour's inclinations,) shews that oAryepia enters into it in this, that it 
must proceed from a contemptuous indifference as to the person and cha- 
racter of the victim; for the very wantonness of the act, that it is done 
for mere amusement, and without any prospect of advantage, shews the 
slight regard that the perpetrator has for the sufferer; that he neither 
fears him as he must have done if he wished to hurt or injure him by 
thwarting his schemes, nor esteems and respects him as a friend, as 
would necessarily be the case if he intended to interfere with and oppose 
his plans and inclinations for the other’s benefit: and therefore the indif- 
ference that he does manifest must be indicative of contempt. 

éxnpeacpos] appears to be almost a dwaf Acysperoy; only two ex- 
amples are given in Steph. Lex., one from Diodorus and the other from 
Pollux—no great authorities. [{t is also found infra c. 4 § 30] The 
usual form of it in the ordinary language is émnpea, which occurs in 
much the same sense; as also éwypea{ew frequently in Demosthenes, 
and less frequently elsewhere, as in Xenophon and the Comic Poets. 
Thucyd. I 26 is a good instance as a commentary upon Aristotle’s 
text, and illustrative of his interpretation : of the Corcyreans, during 
their war with the Corinthians, it is said that after the surrender of 
their colony Epidamnus to the Corinthians, they took this to heart, and 
despatched a force of 25 ships, to demand amongst other things the 
restitution of the Epidamnian exiles; and this they did xar’ éxnpeas, 
“they bade them ont of mere spite and wantonness’ without any prospect 
of benefit to themselves, merely for the purpose of annoying the others. 
Comp. érnpeafex, Dem. c. Mid. p. 519, of Midias’ vexatious annoyance, 
éxnpeca ib. p. 522 ult. where it is distinguished from vfpes, the wanton out- 
rage on the sacred Jerson of the choragus. See also de Cor. p. 229, lines 
8, 14 1n both of which it is applied to spiteful, wantonly offensive danguage ; 
whereas in Aristotle it is épro8cpis rats BovAjoeow, and in Plut. Reip. 
Ger. Praec. p. 816 C, it is applied to acts of this character, 4 wpafeou 
€yovoas didoripiay exnped{oy; as in Ar. Pol. 111 16, 1287 @ 38, woAAa 
wpos ewnpeay xal yapw ecidOac. wparresy; which also marks the 
‘wantonness’ characteristic of it by the addition of xpos yap. In Plut. 
Coriol. 334 D, ovx émt xépdeorw dAda 80 UBpw nal wepihpornow rois wéynow 
éxnpea{eor, which marks the wanton character of the acts of oppression. 
These passages from Plutarch with some others from the same author 
are to be found in Wyttenbach's note on Plutarch, p. 135 D. He renders 
it verantes, infestantes, per invidiam et contumeliam. The only other 
instance that I will refer to, occurs in Herod. vI 9, where the word seems 
at first sight to bear a different meaning, ‘threatening’: rade ods Adyere 
éxnpedCovres ra wep oéas xaréfe, (and so Schweighduser’s Lexicon 
‘ minttar?’). But by comparing the word as here used with its use and 
explanation in other authors, we see that the sense of ¢he (hreat is only 
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implied, and that the prominent and characteristic signification is, as else- 
where, ‘insult or spite them by telling them the fate that will overtake 
them’. 

aore didos eivat}] is an instance of a not unfrequent attraction of a 
substantive or adjective, ordinarily in the accusative, within a gramma-~ 
tical bracket, as it were, to the subject of the verb without it—here édpop- 
rige—and hence expressed in the nominative. Plat. Euthyd. 273 A, v8pr- 
orns da rd véos elvas. ‘Arist. de part. Anim. Iv 8. 2, xypjosuat mpos rd 
AaBotoa spocpéeperOa: ryv tpopyy. Plat. Phaedo 83 D, dore...xai eomep 
owepopévn eugbver Oat, xal ex ToUTw@Y Gyospos eivas K.T.d. 

§ 5. w8ps] which corresponds with the preceding in some points, 
while it differs in others, is ‘an injury or annoyance inflicted, involving 
disgrace to the sufferer; for no deseft that is expected to accrue to the 
aggressor except the mere fact of its having been done, in other words 
the pleasure of doing it: for retakation is not wanton outrage but ven- 
geance or punishment’. This is the /ocus classicus for the explanation of 
wApts, so important in the Orators and the Athenian law. See note on 
I 12. 26, where it is examined from this point of view. The outraged per- 
sonal dignity, the wounded honour, which gives its special sting to an 
act of v8pis, and distinguishes it from a mere assault, alxia, is noted in 
the text by the phrase é¢’ ols alayvm éori rp macxovrs, and the rest of the 
definition describes the ‘wantonness’ of the aggression, which vfpis has 
in common with éwnpeacpos, and in which the cAcywpia is shewn. Com- 
pare I 13. 10, where the two same characteristics of J8pis reappear; ov 
yap ei éwarage wavras UBpicev, GAX’ el Evexd Tov, olov rov artpdoat éxeivoy 
avros yoOqva. v8pes therefore is wanton outrage, an insult or injury 
which disgraces and humiliates its victim, and is prompted by no motive 
but the mere momentary gratification of humiliating another and therein 
indulging the love and the sense of power.. Some illustrations of acts of 
uBpis are to be found in Polit. vir (V), 10, 1311 @ 33. Personal outrage, 
émi ro oadpa, is one of the causes of conspiracy and revolution. ris 3 
UBpeas ovans sodupepois, exagrov avréy airwoy yiverat THs Gpyis’ ray 3 
opyopévay ayedov ol mreicro: repwpias yapw émcribevras, GAX’ ody Umepoyijs, 
oloy «r.A. and then follows a number of examples. It is plain however 
from a comparison of this with what immediately follows in the Rhet. 
§ 6, where USps is traced to the love of Umepoyy, that the vSps here 
spoken of is confined to insults or outrages of a particular kind, offered to 
the person, els ro copa. 
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§6. ‘The cause or source of the pleasure which men feel in wanton 
outrages is that they think that by the illtreatment of (by doing mischief 
to) others they are shewing in an unusual degree their superiority over 
them’. paddAow ‘more than they otherwise would’. Supenority, or 
excess in merit and good qualities, is a mark of virtue, I 9. 39, 7 8 uwep- 
Ox?) Tay Kader. ...4 Umepoyy Soxet ynyvey aperyy; and a source of plea- 
sure, I 11.14, ro waar OU...paryracia yap Umepoyas yiyverat, ov ravres 
dyovowy exibvpiay } Hpeua  paddov, and the corollaries of this, § 15. ro 
Gpyxew nodioroy, ib. § 27. On the ‘emotion of power’ and its ramifications, 
the various modes in which it exhibits itself, see Mr Bain’s excellent 
chapter (VIII), Emotions and Will, p. 145 seq. and the quotation from 
Dugald Stewart in the note at the commencement (chap.x. p. 192, ed. 1875]. 

&d of v€oc UBpiorai] Comp. II 12.15, nai ra adsxnpara adixovow eis 
UBpw xai ov xaxovpyiay. This character and tendency of youth is also 
expressed in one of the two opposite senses of the derivatives veavias, 
vearever Oat, yeavixcs. The two last convey, in different contexts, the two 
sides of the youthful character, and the good and bad qualities by which 
it is specially distinguished. On the one hand, they represent the 

lant, spirited, vigorous, impetuous, nature of youth (e0 xal yervaiws, 
Gre véos ov, Plat. Soph. 239 B), on the other the petulousness, wantonness, 
insolence, which sometimes characterises it—frotervus, ferox, superdbus, 
Ast, Lex, Plat. s. v. veavinds. Both senses are abundantly illustrated in 
Plato. I will only quote Soph. 239 D, ri ris r@ veavig (this audacious, im- 
pertinent, youngster) spos ro ¢pereieroy droxpiveirat. See Heindorf ad loc. 
who refers to Eur. Suppl. 580, Arist. Vesp. 1333, and interprets the word 
‘de homine feroci insolentique’; and veaveveoGa:, as exemplified in Lysias’ 
speech (Phaedr. 235 A), which ‘ran riot’, ‘passed all bounds of modera- 
tion’ in the endeavour to shew, &c.; and (according to Callicles, Gorg. 
482 C) in that of Socrates, who had been talking like a mob-orator, 
‘running riot, luxuriating in language full of exaggeration, extravagance.’ 
So that ‘to play the youth, act like a young man’, sometimes means rash 
and arrogant, wanton, insolent, overbearing, extravagant, licentious 
conduct. The examples of both these words in Demosthenes display a 
leaning towards the more favourable view of the youthful character. 
—Plat. Euthyd. 273 A, uBporis 8€ da 1d v€os efvac (Gaisford). 

of movers) Il 16. 1, rq@ dé wAouT@ G Exera 7On éxvwodfs éoriv Weiw 
Gracw* vBpioral yap Kai vrepypayot, and the reason of this. And again 
§ 4, like the véos, ddtanpara ddixovow ov caxoupyixad GAAG Td per UAporina Ta 
8€ axparevrixa. In applying the doctrine of the ‘mean’ to the various 
orders of population, with the view of determining the best form of 
government, Aristotle makes the following remark, Polit. VI (IV) I1, 1295 
6 6, all excess and defect is injurious ; UwépraXov dé 9} Ureployupor 4} Uwepev- 
yen) | Uwepr)ovoroy,  ravavria rovroe, Unéprreyxor } vrepacbery xal oddtpa 
dripov, xaterdy re Ady dxodovbeiv. yiyvoyvra: yap of péy UBproral eal 
pryadowornpo: paddop, of 8é xaxovpyo: nai pixpowdrgpes Aiav’ rev 8 ddixnpa- 
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Tey Ta per yiyvera 8¢ DApw ra 8é dea Kaxovpyiay: where we have again the 
same distinction of crimes as in the two passages of the Rhetoric already 
quoted, II 12.15, and 16.4; and a third time 13. 14, where the opposite 
—els xaxoupyiav, ovx els UBprw—is said of old men. Crimes are hereby 
divided into two classes, crimes on a great and on a petty scale; high- 
minded crimes of violence and audacity, outrages which imply a sense 
of power and superiority in those who commit them; and sneaking, 
underhand crimes, of fraud and low villany, which are the crimes which 
the poor and mean are especially inclined to. 

uiepexety yap olovras UBpifovres] This, as we have already seen, is a 
general tendency of human nature: but besides this general inclination, 
there is in the case of the young a special desire and a special inclination 
to assert their superiority to others, which is shewn in the love of victory, 
or getting the better of an opponent in the mimic combats and contests 
of their games ; and also in their love of honour or spirit of ambition ; 
virepoxijs yap émriOupet 4 veotns, 1) 8é vinn Umepoxn tts, II 12.6. 

‘Again, u8pis is a mark of disrespect, inflicts disgrace or indignity, 
and this again is a mark of slight esteem; and this feeling of disrespect, 
and the disgrace and dishonour to the sufferer that accompany it, shew 
that the object of them is considered of no worth or value, because he has 
no konour (but the contrary), which is as much as to say that he is of no 
value (risuy having the double sense), worth nothing either for good 
or for evil’, and therefore is the object of the contemptuous indifference 
which is the sting of dAcyepia. 

This disgrace and indignity is then illustrated by two lines of Homer 
Il. A 356, repeated in I (IX) 367, and I (1X) 648 (644), in which the angry 
Achilles expresses his indignation at the s/igk¢ put upon him by Agamem- 
non, ‘who had taken and kept for himself (avrés Zyet) the present (gift of 
honour, one of the pépn reps; see note on yepa, 1 5.9, p. 85) of which he 
had deprived him’; and had treated him ‘like some despised alien or 
vagabond’, jeravdors, comp. Il. 1 (XVI) 59, where the line is repeated, 
properly a ‘settler in a foreign land’, like the pérouxo: at Athens, a despised 
class without civil rights, and therefore drizyros; Ar. Pol. 111 5, 1278 @ 36, 
Gowep xal“Opnpos éroincey “does tiv’ dtiunroy peraydotny”’ oowep peroiuos 
yap dori o réy Tipay yy eréxov. And Herod. vil 161, where the Athe- 
nians boast that they are povvos ov peraydoras ‘EXAnvoy. 

§ 7. ‘Now men think they have a natural claim’ (rpeorjxey, note on II 
I p. 11, 49) epoojxovros) ‘to especial respect and consideration (weAvepeie dat) 
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(and therefore are all the more angry, the slight is felt more deeply, when 
they fail to receive it) from their inferiors in birth, power, virtue (1.e. 
merit), and generally in anything in which they far surpass (him who 
slights them) when it is of the same kind (falls under the same yevos or 
class) (as that in which they themselves excel); as in money the rich man 
(claims respect) from the poor, the accomplished orator from one that has 
no faculty fer speaking, the governor from the governed, or one who 
thinks he has the right to bear rule from one who oaly deserves to 
obey’. 

sro\vepety, 2 rare word, found once in Aeschin.c. Timarch. § 50, in a copy 
of evidence, ‘to pay attention to’, but chiefly in later writers, (woAvepia a 
Stoic term). It is opposed to, and formed upon the analogy of cArye- 
pet, and therefore appropriate here. 

pyropixcs] ‘vocantur pnropixoi diserti et eloguentes homines. socr. 
Nicocl. § 8, xal pyroptxous pév xadovper tous dy rH wry Oes Suvapevous Acyew.’ 
Victonus. 

This is illustrated by two more lines of Homer, I]. 8 196, ‘great is the 
wrath of divine-bred kings’ (‘in Homeri 1]. B 196, singulare Arorpedeor 
BaosAnos legitur. Sed cum haec sententia in proverbium abiisset, universe 
pronuntiandum erat plurali numero.’ Vater); and, Il. A 82, ‘Yet it may be 
that even hereafter he keeps a grudge’—here the endurance of the wrath 
indicates its original violence and the magnitude of the slight that 
provoked it (dAAd ye «al, the vulg., is retained by Bekker. MSS 
A‘, Y, Z> have re, as also Mr Paley’s text).—dyavaxrovon yap «.rA. ‘For 
the lasting vexation (this is in explanation of the peromaOer xoroy Of the 
last quotation) is owing to their superiority’. 

§ 8. ‘Another aggravation of anger and the sense of slight arises, 
when the insult or injury proceeds from those from whom, as he coa- 
ceives, kind and courteous treatment is due; such are those whe are 
indebted to him for benefits past or present, bestowed either by himself 
or on his account (such as are due to him) or by one of his friends, or 
those to whom he wishes well (wishes to benefit) or ever did (wish well)’. 
For the antecedent to vf’ oy, and the supplement of the context, we may 
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understand (as I have done) dpyi{ovra: paAdoyv from what has preceded, or 
possibly dyavaxrotow from the immediately preceding clause: otherwise 
repeat otovra: frodvepeiabas from the beginning of § 7. 

§ 9. ‘From what has been said it is by this time clear (we may now infer 
from the preceding statements) what the angry disposition or state of 
mind is, what sort of persons it is directed against or provoked by, 
and (what sort of things it is due to) what sort of offences or acts 
provoke it’. 

‘As to the first, we are angry when we are vexed or annoyed; be- 
cause one who is vexed is always aiming at, eagerly bent on, something ; 
if then he be dvectly crossed or thwarted (éay dytixpovoy tis) in anything 
whatsoever,—a thirsty man, for example, in his effort to drink,—or not (i.e. 
if he be crossed, not directly, but zzdvrect/ly), the act in either case appears 
to be just the same (the act é# é¢s effect or tn the intention is the same; 
the act itself is not the same); or again if any one offers any opposition, 
or refuses to help, or troubles, bothers, throws obstacles in the way of, 
@ man in this state of mind (i.e. in a state of eager desire, and ‘aiming 
at something’, édidpevor revos), with all these he is angry’. 

kar’ evOvwpiay| is ‘in a straight line’, -wpeivy, -wpos (this must be a 
mere termination in this word, as in Oewpos, ripwpds, owapwpos, and the 
Latin -orus and -osus, J/agosus, generosus, animosus, bellicosus ; Spa, as 
in IvAwpés, can form no part of the derivation). The phrase, which is 
equivalent to é£ evOeias or nar’ evdeiay (ypappryy), occurs elsewhere, in 
Plat. Rep. Iv 436 E, ry» evOvopiay (in a straight line, or straight) is 
opposed to droxXivey, and xara ro mepibepes xveAq. Ar. Metaph. A 2, init. 
‘in a straight line’, (see Bonitz ad loc.), de part. Anim. 11 8.7, rhp de 
oxiow éxes Tis capKos ov Kat’ evOvwpiay GAG Kara KUKAous dratperny (Vict.). 
Ib. c. 10. 16, dxoves yap ov povoy car’ evOuwpiay adda wavrober, 7 8 oYis els 
To épmpocber, opa yap xar ev6vepiay (directly forwards, in a straight line) 
(Gaisford), Probl. X1 58, ev@vwpervy, Eth. Eudem. VII 10, 1243 6 15, rots 
py car’ evOvapiav (pidoss), of indirect friendships, where the two friends 
are not of the same kind, but associated from different motives; Fritzsche, 
note ad loc. (who refers also to Tim. Locr. p. 94 B, r@ pyre car’ evOvwpiay 
voriaGas ddAd xar’ avaXoyiay, and to this passage of the Rhetoric). Add 
Arist. de part. Anim. Iv 9. 6, 7 evOvepia ray évrogOdior, and de Anima a 3, 
406 6 31, rHy evOvapiay els xixdov xaréxap Wey. wept "Evurviey C. 2. 5, xar’ 
evOveopiay 7 ovpBaives ry owe copay. 

ayrixpove, ‘to strike or knock against’, ‘to come into collision with’, 
hence metaphorically, to interfere with, interpose an obstacle, to hinder or 
thwart a man’s designs or efforts. The word is not common: it occurs in 
Dem. de Cor. § 198, and dyrixpovois (a check, sudden stoppage), Rhet. 111 
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9. 6. In the neuter sense in which it is here employed it follows the 
analogy of ovyxpovewy, mpooxpovey, and hundreds of other transitive verbs 
which by the suppression of the reflexive pronoun pass from active to 
neuter—a process common, I should suppose, to most languages, and 
certainly found in our own. 

évoxAciy, ‘to mob’ (cyAos), only once in Plato: but frequent in Demosth., 
Xenoph., Aristoph.; applied to troublesome and vexatious annoyances and 
to vexatious conduct in general ; ‘to trouble, annoy, bother’. . 

§ 10. ‘And therefore in sickness, in poverty (and distress), in love, 
thirst, or any appetite and desire in general, which is unsatisfied’ (in the 
satisfaction of which they are unsuccessful pj xaropOotvres ev ry éwtbupig), 
‘men are irascible and easily excited to passion (provoked) especially 
against those who shew a contemptuous indifference to their presen? con- 
dition (who wantonly obstruct them in the efforts they are making to 
obtain the immediate object of their wishes, or in the gratification of this 
particular appetite or desire of which they are under the influence at the 
moment) as a sick man against those who slight and thwart him in his 
efforts to cure his disease’, olov xapywv opyidos ore rois (GAtywpovaow avrov) 
mpos Tv vooor—(mpos, ‘in respect of’, ‘those who drecé their obstruction 
and annoyance to’ his disease, i.e. to interference with the progress of his 
cure: and the same explanation may be applied to the remaining cases):— 
‘a poor man when his poverty (and efforts to relieve it) is at stake, and 
a man in a battle against those who interfere with his fighting (or if 
a general, with his manceuvres and warlike operations), or if in love, with 
the affairs of his love, and so on for all the rest: for in each case the way 
is ready prepared beforehand for the anger of the individual by the exist- 
ing affection (passion, or state of feeling)’. 

opyidos, ‘irascible’. gore 8€ xal rept opy)y vmepBodr nai DrecYs cai 
pecorns...rev 8 dxpov 6 per vmepBadrow cpyidos gore, 3 8é xaxia cpyAarns, 
Eth. N. If 7, 1108 @ 40, IV 11, 1125 4 29, and 1126 @ 13, ol péy ody cpyidos 
raxéws pév dpyifovras kat ois ov Sei xai éd’ ofs ov dei nat padXov F Set, wavorrat 
3€¢ rayéws’ & nai BéArioroy Cxovow x.7.d. 

npowdoroinra] See note on cdomociv, 11.2. sxpoxowrey, Eur. Hippol. 
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23 (and elsewhere), ‘to advance’ by clearing away (xorrew), before an 
advancing army, wood and other obstacles -to its progress, presents the 
same metaphor in a somewhat different form. 

§ 11. Disappointed expectation is also provocative of anger: ‘if a 
man happen to have expected the contrary (to that which does actually 
occur); for the pain of disappointment is increased in proportion to its 
unexpectedness, just as the joy in the opposite case is increased by an 
unexpected success. And so, by applying these principles to the differ- 
ent seasons, times, dispositions, and ages (in which anger chiefly 
manifests itself), it will be easy to see what sorts of them (the two last 
named) are easily moved to anger, and in what places and at what times, 
and also that the more they are under these circumstances (in these 
conditions) the more easily they are moved’. That is, the nearer they are 
to the critical moment in the times and seasons and to the central point 
or acme in the age of life, and the more they are under the influence 
of the particular dispositions which prompt the angry feeling—the 
higher the degree in each case—the greater will be the proneness to anger. 

Schrader supplies a very apt illustration of the dpa from Theocr. Id. I 
15: ‘ut cibi et somni horae; caprarius ap. Theocr. Ov Oépis, d woipdy, Tro 
pecapSpivoy, ov O¢uis Gypsy Supicder’ rov Hava dedoixapes’ 7 yap an’ aypas 
Tavixa xexpaxds duravetas evre 8é mxpos, Kal of det Spipeta yodr sori pevi 
xaOnra.’ Of the three qAcxias, II 12.2, Seneca, on the contrary, de [ra I 13, 
ult., sracundissimi infantes senesque et aegri sunt, et invalidum omne 
naturae gquerulum est (Schrader). yeorns is the one which is most liable 
to anger, Ib. § 5, com. 9. As regards times and seasons, one man might 
be more inclined to be angry in hot, and another in cold, weather— 
though perhaps this should rather be referred to the dabécets or bodily 
temperaments ; constitution, or habit of body or mind, comes under the 
denomination of d:aféoers—the 8cadeoes or ‘passing temporary disposition’ 
being apparently not here distinguished (as it ought to be, Categ. 8, p. 84 
27, comp. II @ 22) from the confirmed, settled, permanent, é£cs or ‘state’. 
On the &adéces Schrader notes, ‘Affectiones animi corporisve: ut 
morbus, maeror, pudor, metus. Sen. de Ira II 19, vinum incendit tram, 
guia augel calorem. 1 10, velus dictum est, a lasso rixam quaert 
(fatigue). Aegue autem et ab esuriente et a siticnie, et ab omnt homine 
guem aligua res urit: nam uti ulcera ad levem tactum, deinde eliam ad 
suspictonem tactus, condolescunt (this describes a state of irritation or 
inflammation); s/a animus affectus minimis offenditur. Adeout quosdam 
salutatio, epistola, oratio, et interrogatio in litem evocent’, Every 
situation or condition of pain, discomfort, malaise, constraint, &c. makes 
a man srrtfable. 
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§ 12. So far of the sudjects of anger; next of its objects. 

First, anger is provoked by ridicule (contempt expressed in laughter), 
mockery, jeering; all of which imply vSpes, a wanton unprovoked attack 
upon a man’s feelings and personal dignity. 

xAcevafew, probably connected with yeiAos or yéAos (xeAven) ‘the lip’ (so 
Valck.), ‘to shoot out the lips’ in mockery and derision. Compare the analo- 
gous épecyeXciv which may _fossibly be épéoveayw yéXes expressing the same 
action. yAevatew, xAevaopos and yAevagia, appear frequently in Demosth. 
and occasionally in other authors: in Rhet. 11 39 we find yAewaorys. 
In Top. Z 6, 144 @ 5, we have rabawep of rov wpommdaxicpow tSpuw perd 
xAcvacias cpi(opevos’ ¥ yap xdevacia tBpsc tes, Sor’ ov Siathopd GAN’ eidor F 
xAevacia. yxdevacia therefore is a ‘kind’ of uBpes, which exactly corre- 
sponds with the view of it taken here. 

oxonrey, is not easily distinguished from the preceding, except by the 
greater frequency of its occurrence. It expresses an ill-natured joke, 
sneering, taunting, gibing at, another, for the purpose of bringing him 
into ridicule. This is the ‘scornful jest’, which, as Pope says, is ‘most 
bitter’. ox@ppa or oxayis is therefore opposed to evrparedia, the easy 
well-bred pleasantry which distinguishes the conversation and compo- 
position of the accomplished gentleman. The ill-natured intention im- 
plied in oxawrew aypears incidentally in the phrase Aumweiy roy oxemrope- 
vor, which indicates that it is always attended with pain to the object of 
it, Eth. N. Iv 14, 1128 @ 7: and again this its ordimary character appears 
Ib. line 25, seq. sorepoy ovv rov ev oxewrovra Opioreoy Te Adyew & apewes 
CArcvOepip, } +e yw) AuNEiy Tov dxovovra f xai répwew; (neither of which 
evidently belonged to the ordinary character and operation of the oxeppa), 
and again, line 30, r6 yap oxepya Aowdcpnud te eoriv. 1 suppose that the 
difference between this and yAevacpos must be something of this kind : 
xAcvafeww ‘mockery’ may be conveyed by the gesture or tone of voice 
or the manner as well as by the actual words, and is therefore the more 
general expression of contempt as conveyed by language or manner: in 
oxappa the contempt is conveyed or embodied in a joke or taunting 
phrase. It occurs, as might be expected, constantly in Aristophanes, who 
dealt more largely in the commodity itself than most other writers. An 
examination of the passages where it is used by this author will help to 
confirm what I have said of the ill-natured use of it; for instance, Pac. 
740, és ra paxta oxenrovras dei xai rois Pbeipoly woAcpovwras, Nub. 540, 
ovd’ goxwnre Tous Hadaxpous, and so of the rest. 

A second class of persons who are special objects of angry feeling, 
are ‘those who inflict such injuries as bear upon them the marks of wanton 
outrage. These must be such as are neither in retaliation (for an injury 
already inflicted on the aggressor) nor beneficial to those who inflict them ; 
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for when this is the case’ (by this time, now at length; note on #8», I 1. 7) 
‘ then (and not till then) they are thought to be due to a wanton, malicious, 
unprovoked, intention to offend’—dBprs, the worst of the three kmds of 
OAtyepia by which anger is provoked ; §§ 3, 5. 

§ 13. A third are ‘those who revile and express contempt for things in 
which the aggrieved parties are themselves most interested (or, to which they 
are earnestly devoted, or in which they most desire to distinguish themselves, 
or in which they most value themselves; the last of the four referring to 
such things as idea, personal beauty, the second example); as those who 
are eager and ambitious of distinction in the pursuit of philosophy are 
especially indignant at any slight, any slur cast upon their favourite 
study ; or those who value themselves upon their personal appearance, if 
that be called in question ; and similarly in all other cases’, This topic 
expresses the specially angry feeling that is called forth by any ridicule or 
contempt directed against a man’s profession, his studies, his order, 
any class or society to which he belongs, and is carried even to the extent 
of a national feeling: any reflexion, in short, upon what he is particularly 
interested in and attached to or values himself upon, any association with 
which he is bound up, and on whose credit his own credit and importance 
in some measure depend. “Fe me suts souvent despité, en mon enfance,” 
says Montaigne (du Pédantisme, Livre 1 Ch. 24), “de veoir en comedtes 
Staliennes toustours un Pedante pour badin, et le surnom de Magister 
wavoir gueres plus honorable signification parmy nous: car leur estant 
donné en gouvernement, que pouvots-je moins faire que @estre jaloux de 
leur reputation ?” 

vy t&a] ‘the form’, the primary sense of the word’, Plat. Protag. 
315 E, thy l3day wav xadds, Phaed. 73 A, év roire rep avOpwrivy cide, Ib. D, 
ro eldos rou maidos, 76 C, év avOpwrou ee, 109 B, rept ry yay woAAG KoiAa 
xal waytodana «al ras (8¢as xal ra peyéOn, Pind. Olymp. 10 (11). 123, l8éq 
rados, et alibi. So el8os, Arist. Pol. I 2, 1252 6 26, dowep 8¢ nal ra ef3n 
davrois ahopotovarw of dyOpwrrot, ovr xal rous Bious ray Gear. 

§ 14. ‘But this angry feeling is much aggravated, if he suspect that 
this, whatever it may be, on which he prides himself, does not really 
belong to him, either not at all or in no great force (loyvpes’, or that if it 
does, at all events other people don’t think so (/:#. it does not appear so, 


1 The following is Buhle’s note on i3éa, ‘ Cogitandum est de édeis Platonicis’! 
and this is quoted by Gaisford without a remark. 
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py Soxeiv): for whenever people have a strong conviction that they really 
possess the assumed advantage’ (supply, vxapyeer avrois eb @ rroripourrat 
from the last §, or 4 olovra: éxesv, or Undpyew avrois, from otwvrat vrapyew) 
‘in those particular things (studies, personal qualities, accomplishments, 
rank and position, before enumerated) at which the taunt is levelled’, (é» ois 
‘in which’, represents the sphere, or circumstances, the ‘locality’ as it were 
of the joke in which it resides), ‘they care nothing about it’. A very acute 
observation. F.A. Wolf has a note upon é» rovros, for which he pro- 
poses to substitute davrois or avrois. He insists upon connecting ododpa 
Undpxeww, and pronounces that to be bad Greek or unintelligible. opodpa 
otwvras, if it required any justification, would be sufficiently defended by 
Phaedo 73 A, ofodpa pepynpa. I think that the translation above given 
shews that the vulg. is correct, and there is no manuscript authority for 
any alteration. ododpa and icyupds (above) are used here in the same 
sense, ‘in a high degree’. Wolfs conjecture is supported by Brandis’ 
Anonymus, in Schneidewin’s Philologus iv i p. 46. 

loxupas] ‘fortiter’, ‘strongly’, ‘vigorously’, means here ‘in a high 
degree’. “icxupas, strongly, very much, exceedingly, Herod. Iv 108, 
€Ovos péya Kal woAdov, yAauxdy re wav icxupas x.r.A. Ib. 183, €Ovos péya 
loyvpos, Xen. Anab. 1 7. 17, dapv€ loxvpas Babeia; loyupds yd_erbat, 
avacOa, poBeicba, Ib. Cyr. VIII 3. 44, &c.” Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 

§ 15. ‘Again anger is more readily excited against those who are dear 
to us, than against those who are not ; because we think we are naturally en- 
titled to expect from them kind treatment rather than the reverse’ (4 7) ev). 
Comp. Polit. Iv (VII) 7, 1328 @ 1, onpetoy 8é° mpos yap rots cumOets xai 
idous 6 Oupes aiperat padAov f mpos rovs ayveras, cAtywpeioOas vopicas. 
8:6 wai "Apxioxos x«.r.A. Aristotle adduces this as a proof that (in the 
Platonic psychological division) the seat of d:Aia, love, is the Supos or 
TO Oupoedes, the passionate element of the human composition, in which 
all the noble, generous impulses, zeal, enthusiasm, righteous indignation, 
resentment, courage, and with them anger, reside. Aristotle is here 
criticising Plato’s schéme, while he recognises its general validity, who 
assigns (Tim.) gsAia to the belly, with the other éx:@upia. A few lines 
further on the author adds, rodro 8€ padAov ers apos Tovs cubes maaxov- 
ow, Omep eipnras mporepoy, Gy ddcxeto Oat vonicwow xat rovro ovpBaiver card 
AGyov’ wap’ ois yap oeiAer Gar Seiv ry evepyeriavy UmoAauBadyover, mMpos TO 
BraBet xai ravrns droorepeiobar vopifovow. Sber eipyrar “xaderoi yap me- 
Aepoer ddeXdav”, (this line is more correctly given by Plutarch, de Frat. 
Amor. 480 D, xaderul moAepor yap ddeAday, as Evpinidns eipnxev, Dind. 
Eur. Fr. Inc. §7: it is in fact a paroemiac verse, the proper vehicle for 
‘proverbs’), xal “ot ros wrepa orépéavres, of 8¢ xal wepa pucovai.” 

§ 16. ‘And similarly against those that have been accustomed to pay 
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respect and attention to them, if they afterwards cease (to associate or 
live with them on the same terms) to treat them in the same way: for 
from such, this seems to imply contempt, otherwise (if their feeling 
towards them had not changed) they would have gone on doing as they 
used to do’. 

xarappoveirba:| passive, see Appendix B, on I 12. 22 [at the end of 
Vol. 1} 

§ 17. ry tony] sc. poipay, Bos, El/sps. pp. 306—7, cites many instances 
of the omission of this subst. with various words, as numerals, dexarn, 
rptaxootn (Dem. c. Lept. § 32), ypiceca. Analogous to rij» tony here, we 
have és’ tons, ém fon, €& tons, éx ris tons, thy opoiny (Herod. 1X 78), ém rq 
Gpoig, dx THs opoias. With wempopem, it is a still more frequent ellipse. 
With this word poipa is sometimes expressed; as it is likewise in Hom. 
IL £ (1X) 318, ton potpa pevovre wal el pada ris wodepifor. At the same time in 
§ 23, we have rots yapty py aroddotvow; and Bos himself in a subsequent 
article on yapis (p. 523) refers to this, Herod. VI 21, ovx awé8ocay rv 
cpoiny SuBapirat; to which Schafer adds, 1V 119, ryy opoiny vpiv drodi- 
8over. However poipay is just as natural a supplement as the other, and 
the more numerous analogies, by shewing that the ellipse of it was more 
usual than that of yap, are in favour of the former explanation. 

nai trois Tdvavria—nap rrovey| ‘And against those that do things con- 
trary to our interests, if they are our inferiors’ (from z#/fertors opposition was 
not to be expected, from equals or superiors it might be; therefore in the 
former case it is more provoking); ‘for from all such, opposition seems 
to imply contempt; either because (in opposing us) they seem to regard 
us as inferiors’ (guis enim contra potentiores sponte contendit praelia- 
turgue, Victorius; with ws yrrovey repeat caradpoveiy daivoyra); ‘or else 
as if (these benefits had proceeded) from inferiors’ (and therefore need 
not be repaid; either not at all, or not in full). These belong to the 
class described in the preceding topic, ‘those who do not repay a benefit 
at all, or inadequately’; from which the ellipse in as wap’ rrovey must 
therefore be filled up; by this non-repayment or inadequate repayment of 
the benefits received they shew their contempt. 

Those who fail to repay benefits received, altogether or in part, seem 
to express contempt for their benefactors as inferiors; for they would not 
neglect such a manifest duty, or do what they know must give offence, 
unless they thought that it was not worth while to keep on good terms 
with them. So Victorius. With sap’ #rrovwv, evepyerovpevot, OF ev motov- 
pevos, is to be understood. 

§ 18. ‘The angry feeling is aggravated against those who are of no 
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account, no repute at all, if they are guilty of any slight, any contemptuous 
indifference, to us and our pretensions’. This topic goes a step beyond 
the preceding. In that the offenders were only relatively contemptible, 
infertor to ourselves. Here they are absolutely contemptible and worth- 
less, of no repute at all in any one’s estimation—‘ For anger is assumed to 
be (referring to the definition, § 1) provoked by the s/gh# against those 
who have no natural claim (to treat us in this way): the natural duty of 
inferiors is zof to slight (their betters)’. 

On apoojxey, and the several kinds of obligation from which the 
terms expressive of ‘duty’ are derived, Sei, yp7, mpewes, mpoojxes, see on 
pe) rpoonkdyres, II 2.1, note 2 on p. II. 

§ 19. rois pitas] Comp. § 15, and note. ‘We are angry with friends 
if they don’ speak of us, and treat us, well, and still more if they do the 
contrary ; and if, when we are in want of anything, they don’t perceive it 
(don’t find it out before we tell them of it’—this manifests their sadiffer- 
ence to us and our wants, which is a kind of contempt, and the sting of 
éAtywpia—‘ as Antiphon’s Plexippus was (angry with, wpyifero) with his 
(rp) Meleager: for this want of perception (or attention) is a token of 
slight ; because, when we do care for any one, (things of this kind) don’t 
escape us’. dv yap ppovrifopey (ravra) ov AavOavet. This is expressed 
in the aéstract neuter of all ‘kings ; meaning of course persons. There were 
two poets named Antiphon: one a writer of the New Comedy, (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 1 489, wowrns xawns xoppdias ‘Arripdv “AOnvaios, 
Béckh, Corp. /nscr.1 p. 767): and the other, a tragic writer, mentioned 
by Athenaeus as a rpayqpdorods, together with his character, Plexippus, 
XV 673 F. This second Antiphon is again referred to, Rhet. 11 6. 27, 
*Avripor Oo wonrys, and his play Meleager, Ib. 23. 20, where two lines are 
quoted from it. Besides Antiphon’s play, there were several others with 
the same title, and on the same subject, the Calydonian boar-hunt and its 
tragic consequences, by poets comic as well as tragic, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Sosiphanes, (Wagner, Zrag. Gr. Fragm. 111 179,) Antiphanes, 
and Philetaerus, Mein., u. s. 1 315, 349. (The Meleager of Antiphanes is 
doubtful, the names of Antiphon and Antiphanes being often inter- 
changed, Mein.) See also Wagner, 7rag. Gr. Fragm. U1 113. 

Victorius notes on this allusion: ‘Plexippus was brother of Althea, 
Meleager’s mother, and with his brother Toxeus was put to death by Me- 
leager, because they expressed indignation at his bestowing the prize, the 
boarskin, which he had received for the destruction of the Calydonian 
boar, upon his mistress Atalanta. Perhaps it was this very circumstance 
that Antiphon indicated: he may have represented Plexippus as express- 
ing his vexation at Meleager’s iasensibility to his want, to his great 
anxiety, namely, to possess the boarskin, which his nephew (Meleager) had, 
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regardless of the claims of consanguinity, bestowed nevertheless on Ata- 
lanta’. (I have altered the second sentence for the sake of clearness.) 

The story of Meleager and the Caledonian boarhunt, is told by Ovid, 
Metamorph. vill. The offence of the Thestiadae, Toxeus and Plexippus, 
and their death by the hand of their nephew, are described in 428—444; 
from which Victorius apparently derived his account. 

§ 20, ‘We are angry also with those that rejoice at our misfortunes or 
in general maintain a cheerful demeanour in the midst of our distresses: 
for this is a mark either of downright enmity or of contemptuous in- 
difference’. dAws, without any sfecial indications of joy, yet maintain a 
most provoking air of serenity and indifference whilst they cheerfully 
contemplate our vexations and annoyances—everyone who has ever had 
experience of this (and who has mof?) knows well how provoking it is. 

‘And with those who don’t care (who exhibit no solicitude, or sympa- 
thy; comp. #2/ra § 21, of yap pio: ovvadyotow) when they give us pain; 
and this is why we are angry with the messengers of evil tidings’ (inge- 
nious solution). Or the explanation might be, that the first surprise 
and annoyance at the unwelcome intelligence assoctates the bearer with 
his news. That messengers of unwelcome news are liable to a rough 
reception from those to whom they communicate them, is noticed also by 
Aesch., Pers. 255, apot xaxdy per rpm@royv ayyéAAew xaxd, Soph. Antig. 277, 
orépye: yap ovdels ayyedow Kaka exdy. 

Shakespeare, Henry JV. Pt. II. Act 1, sc. 1. 100, Ves the first bringer — 
of unwelcome news hath but a losing office. Antony and Cleop. 1 5, 
Though it be honest it ts never good to bring bad news. Macbeth, V 5, 
Liar and slave—{to the messenger, who comes to announce the moving 
of Birnam wood). 

§ 21. ‘And with suchas stand quietly, calmly, listening to an account 
of (wep), or looking on at (any painful exhibition of) our faults and weak- 
nesses (ra davAa), (without offering either help or sympathy); this looks 
like either contemptuous indifference, or actual enmity: because /riends 
sympathise with us (/¢e/ Jain as we do ourselves), (and these do not); and 
every one feels pain at the spectacle, the contemplation, when he wit- 
nesses the exposure, of his own infirmities’—the /viend, being érepos 
avros Or d\Aos avrés, ‘a second self’ (Eth. Nic. IX several times repeated), 
must regard the exposure of his friend’s weaknesses just as he would of 
his own, 
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§ 22. ‘And further, with those who shew slight to us before (in 
respect of) five different kinds of persons; (1) to those whom we are 
ambitious of rivalling' (in the race for distinction ; @eAorgpetoOar expresses 
the ambitious views, and wpos ovs the competition, comp. c. 4.24, & 15, 
to. 5, &c.); (2) wpos (rovrous) ovs, to those whom we respect and admire ; 
(3) those by whom we wish to be respected and admired; (4) those of 
whom we stand in awe; (5) 9 (rots cAtyepovow nudy, OF avrey as Ar. 
writes it,) or, (we are angry with those who slight us) when i the com- 
pany of (év) those who hold us in awe. In the society of any of these, a 
slight offered is provocative of a greater degree of anger (than it would 
be elsewhere)’. 

aicxvvecOa, with the accus. of the Jerson, means to ‘be ashamed in a 
man’s presence, or before him ; to be afraid to look one in the face, from 
reverence; to stand in awe of him’. Soph. Phil. 1382, ov xcaraoyuvec 
Geovs; Tov mpootpomaor row ixérny; The accusative is the /oca/l accus, 
an extension of the cognafe accus., the person, whose presence causes the 
shame or awe, being represented as the seaé of it, as when we say aAyeip 
ry xehadyy. Matth., Gr. Gr. 441, has given a few examples of this use of 
aloxvvecOas and aideioba:—four from Eur. Ion, 353, 379, 952, and 1093, 
alcxvvopas roy woAviprov Oecy, and one from Xen. de Rep. Lac. "11. 
Add Hom. II. A 23, aideioOai & iepna, Z (V1) 442, aideduar Tpwas cat Tpeadas 
OAxeowwéwXovs: SO aideioOa ixérmy,as Hom. Il. X (XX) 124. Aesch. Agam.362, 
(Dind.), Aia roc fever péyar aidovza. Aristoph. Thesm. 848, 903, Eccles. 
381, Plut. 1077. Plat. Theaet. 183 E, MeAwoov...}rrov aicxvropaz. Symp. 
216 B, 218 D, Protag. 312 A, ovx 4» aloyvvoiwo cavrov; Rep. VIII 562 E, 
aioxtverOa: rovs yoréas, x.r.A. Comp. Lat. pudere, suppudere, aliquem 
alicuius, Cic. Ep. ad Fam. 1X 1 sed guod corum me suppudebat. Orator 155 
‘ Patris mei, meum factum (i.e. meorum factorum) pudet.’ 

§ 23. ‘And those whose slight is offered to such objects as it 
would be a disgrace to us not to help and protect, such as parents, 
children, wives, rulers and governors’, such as have a natural claim upon 
our help and protection. ‘And those that have failed to make a due 
return (for a benefit received); for in this case the slight (neglect, con- 
temptuous tadiference to moral obligation) is a violation of the natural 


1 The phrase has been otherwise understood, ‘those whom they are anxious 
to stand well with’. But to say nothing of its not properly representing the Greek, 
this interpretation leaves no difference between this first class and the third. 
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claim, duty, or obligation. The nature or fitness of things requires (under 
this theory, which is that of justice, the /exr falionis) such a compensation, 
or the repayment of the favour. 

§ 24. ‘And those (are provoking) who use irony-to (xpos, in reply to, 
or conversation with) us when we are in serious earnest (whether merely 
talking, or engaged in some serious pursuit: either of these is provoked 
by untimely levity ; which is construed as a kind of contempt), for irony 
is expressive of contempt’. This characteristic or construction of irony 
is not noticed in the analysis of it in Eth. Nic. IV 13, 1127 622 seq. In 
Iv 8, 1124 4 30, it appears as a trait in the character of the peyadowuyos, 
and is part of the contemptuous bearing (11244 5 o 8€ peyadowuyos dixaiws 
Katadpovei) to the vulgar which is suitable to his dignity, efpwva 8€ mpes 
rovs wodAovs. On irony and its uses in Rhetoric, besides the passage 
from the Ethics already quoted, see Rhet. ad Alexandrum 22. 1, Cic. de 
Orat. 11 67. 269 seq., III §3. 203, Quint. VIII 6. 54, IX 2. 44 seq. Socrates 
was probably one of those whose constant use of eipwr»eia was construed 
as contempt, and contributed to his unpopularity. 

§ 25. ‘And (again we feel ourselves slighted) by those who are 
naturally or habitually disposed to acts of kindness, if they don’t extend 
their kindness to ourselves: for this has the air of contempt, to consider 
us (avro» is ‘an individual’ opposed to zayras) unworthy to be treated 
in the same way as every one else’. 

§ 26. ‘Forgetfulness too is provocative of anger, even, for instance, 
forgetting your friend’s name, though it be (shewn) in such a mere trifle: 
for even forgetfulness (trifle though it be, xai) is construed as a sign of 
contempt: because this oblivion is due to neglect, and neglect is slight’. 
Falconbridge, in Kiag Fokn, Act 1, sc. 1.187, And tf his name be George, 
IU call him Peter ; For new-made honour doth forget men’s names. 

§ 27. ‘So the objects, dispositions, and provocatives of anger have 
been all treated together’, On the grammar of ois.. efpyras, see note, II 9. 
11 (at the end). 

The following sentence is a note upon the mode of applying the fore- 
going analysis to the conduct and management of the speech, for the 
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benefit of the student of Rhetoric: how, namely, to excite and direct this 
passion in conformity with the interests of the speaker, and it is plain 
that what is required is, to bring the audience by the speech into such a 
state of mind as men are in, when they are irascible (so that their anger 
may be brought to bear upon the opponent); and to represent the adver- 
sary as liable to the imputation of such feelings and acts as provoke men 
to anger, and of such character or disposition as men are angry with. 
naracxeva{ew has the same double meaning, or at least application, as we 
noticed on II 1.2,q.v. In the one case, it is ‘to establish’, or produce 
the feelings in the minds of the audience; in the other, to produce in 
their minds by the speech an impression of the state of feeling of the 
adverse party, to establish, i.e. to represent inthe speech. avrow after déox 
dy, the reading of most MSS, is rightly omitted by Bekker with A‘. 


CHAPTER III. 

Analysis of mpadrns, patience; the opposite of opyy, as it is here 
stated. Inthe Nic. Eth. Iv 11, init. the statement is different. spaorns 
is there the mean state, or virtue, lying between opy:Acrns irascibility, the 
excess of angry emotion, and dopyycia want of spirit, insensibility (to pro- 
vocation or wrong), the defect; ro 8€ mporndaxt{opevoy dvéyerOas xa rovs 
olxelovs meptopay ayvdparodades. opyy is the basis of the whole, the 
wabos in general, the natural emotion in respect of provocation, capable 
of modification so as to assume three different forms: its three éecs are 
wept rhy cpyfy, C.12init. smpaorns then, here, as a rabos—in the Ethics 
it is a és or virtue—is this instinctive affection, feeling, emotion, in a 
mild, calm, subdued state (opposed to cpy7# an emotion in a state of ex- 
citement); placidity oftemper. As avirtue (in the Ethics) it isas described 
by Grant (Eth. Nic. Plan of book, iv p. 150, first ed.) ‘the virtue of the 
regulation (or control) of the temper’. In the de Anima, I 1,403 2 16, it 
is still only a wa6os, together with Gupds, PoBos, Zreos, Oapoos, xapd, Gidia,’ 
and pioos. Again mpaorns, the feeling, stands in the same relation to 
spauvors, the quieting, calming, lowering process of the excited, angry 
emotion, as dpyn does to dpyi{erOa, (and would to dpyois if the word 
were in existence). And lastly, as cpyj is a xivnoes (setting in motion in 
the way of stirring up and exciting) de Anima, I 1, 403 @ 26, rd dpyiferOas 
xivmals rts tov Totovdl oeparos f pépous «.r.A., SO Wpavvots iS a Kardoracis, a 
process of settling down, and ypéunois, a passing to a state of rest— 
Wpepew the regular opposite of xweicOa. The fifth book of the Physics 
is on these two opposites, civmots and jpepla; see especially ch. 6, ‘And 
whereas growing angry is opposite to growing calm, and anger to calm- 
ness, (and we rhetoricians are bound to be equally acquainted with both 
sides of every question), we must now proceed to ascertain the several 
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dispositions of calmness (in the sudjec#), the states of mind (in the odjects) 
which are regarded with calmness (sang-fvoid), and the means of bringing 
them into this state’, 

§ 2. gare] See note on I 5. 3, 6.2, &c. ‘Let it be assumed then (as suffi- 
cient for our purpose) that the process or growth of this even and indifferent 
state of mind is a subsiding or seting down, and a process tending to 
rest (a quieting process) of the #otion (i.e. excitement, ferment, ebullition) 
of anger’, “In V. Nat. Ausc. [huoexijs dcpoacews, E p. 230 2 4,] (32, 9 yap 
els avro ximmars dv g Earyxer, Hpdunois paddov éorty) valet Aristoteli ypépznocs, 
via progressusque ad guictem”. Victorius. 

§ 3. ‘Ifthen anger is roused by slight, and slight is voluntary (i.e. 
intentional), it plainly follows that to those who do none of these things 
(the various kinds of odtyepia enumerated in this last chapter) or do it 
unintentionally, or have that appearance (though they may in reality 
have intended a slight), men are calm (quiet, placable, take no offence)’. 

§ 4. ‘And to those who offer a slight without intending it (with 
the contrary intention). And to those whose feelings or dispositions and 
conduct’ (both included in rototros) ‘are.alike to themselves and to the 
others (44 who behave in the same way themselves to themselves) ; for 
no one is ever supposed to slight himself’. 

§ 5. ‘And to those who offer a slight, and then repent of it ; for, accept- 
ing as a sort of satisfaction the pain felt at what has been done, their 
anger ceases. A sign of this is what happens in the punishment of slaves; 
for those that answer, or contradict us, and deny the fault, we punish 
more severely, whilst we cease to be angry with those that admit the 
justice of their punishment’. 

perapedopévois] axovovoy 8¢ ro éwidumoy xal dv perapedeig......rov d7 3e 
Gyvocay 6 péy ev perapedelig Axwy Soxei x.r.rA. Eth. Nic. 111 2 init. p. rr10 3 18, 
So that repentance is a sign that the act was unintentional, and from 
ignorance of the probable effect. 

dyriéyorras] Arist. Ran. 1072, Aadedy nal crepvAlay 4 Eexdvooey rds 
re wadaiorpas, kai rous mapadous dvéweicey dyrayopevety rois dpxovaw. 

AR. II. 3 
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pds Tovs cpodoyovrvras] Schrader refers in illustration to Terent. 
Andr. III 5.15, Pamph. annon dixi esse hoc futurum? Dav. dixtt. Pamph. 
guin meritus’s? Dav. crucem.....Pamph. (whois mollified by the admission) 
het mihi, cum non habeo spatium ut dete sumam supplicium, ut volo. 
Ful. Cesar, WV 3,116, Brut. When I spoke that, [ was tll-tempered too. Cass. 
Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. ‘The cause of this (of the 
heavier punishment of those that aggravate their offence by denying it), 
is that to deny evident facts is effrontery’ (drasoyurria is a want of respect 
for the opinions and feelings of others), ‘and effrontery implies slight 
regard and contempt—at all events we feel no respect for’ (aicyvvecOai 
Twa, note on II 2.22) ‘those whem we greatly despise’. This is an argu- 
ment in support of the assertion that avayvurria implies cAryepia and 
earappoynois. avacxurria is ‘disrespect’; now as experience shews that 
we do treat with disrespect those whom we very much despise, it follows 
from this that disrespect, effrontery, impudence, must carry with it, as its 
outward expression, the feeling of contempt. Comp. c. 6 § 2, 5 @ 
avacyurria cdtyewpia ris. 

aacyurria ro ta Gavepa dpveicGai} The sausage- (or black-pudding-) 
monger in the Knights (296) is a perfect model of this kind of effrontery. 
Cleon, who is represented as not overburdened with modesty, candidly 
admits his thefts, opodcye xAewrew’ ov 3° ovyxi. The other lays his hands 
upon something under the very eyes of the bystanders, and then swears 
that he never touched it: ») rov “Eppijy roy ayopaiov, xamopxe ye BAeworrey. 

§6. What foilows, though put forward as an independent topic, may 
also be regarded as the explanation of the second member of the alterna- 
tive, the mitigation of the penalty consequent upon the admission of the 
offender. 

‘And to those who humble themselves before us, and do not answer 
or contradict us; for in doing so they seem to admit their inferiority, and 
(conscious) inferiority implies fear, (not contemptuous indifference), and 
no one in that state of mind is ever guilty of a slight’, (Fear and anger 
cannot coexist, § 10.) ‘That our anger does cease towards those who 
humble themselves before us, is shewn also by the habit which dogs have 
of not biting those that sit down (when they attack them)’. This fact in 
the natural history of dogs is attested not only by Homer—Od. é 26 
eLarivns 8 'Odvoqja ior xuves UAaxcpepor’ of per xexArryorres ewédpapar, airap 
"Odveceus Eero nepdocurg, oxaxtpov O¢ of Exweoe xetpos—but also by the 
experience of modern travellers in Albania!see esp. Mure's Zour in Greece 
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I 93—100 or De Quincey’s review XIII 301—9]. I myself heard of it there. 
In illustration of xabif{ovras, sitting as a supplian? posture, Victortus cites 
Soph. Oed. R. init. rivas wof épas ragde x.r.A. Arist. Plut. 382, ope@ rev 
€xi rou Bryaros cabedovperoy, ixernpiay Exovra. Demosth. de Cor. § 107 ove 
d» Mouvuyia éxdbe{ero (took sanctuary at the altar of Artemis in Munychia). 

§ 7. ‘And to those who are serious with the serious’ (earnest in any- 
thing—the opposite of those who joke maifovres, or use irony, when you 
are disposed to be serious, which makes you angry; c. 2 § 24); ‘because 
then you consider yourself to be treated seriously’ (which implies respec, 
that you are worthy of serious consideration), ‘and not with contempt’ 
(as in the other case, in which people seem to ‘make a joke’ of you). 

owovda{ecOa: and xaradppoveicOa:] On this formation of the passive, 
see Append. B on I 12. 22 (at the end of the notes to Book 1). 

§ 8. ‘And to those who have done us more kindness and service (than 
they have received from us)’. The explanation of this is not given 
because it is too clear to require one. It is that this superiority in con- 
ferring favours constitutes a ded¢ and an od/igation on the part of the 
inferior in this social commerce, whose account is on the debit side in the 
books of the other; who is therefore od/iged to him, and disinclined to 
resent any real or supposed offence: the gratitude overpowers the sense 
of slight. 

‘And those who beg for anything and deprecate our wrath or resent- 
ment ’—both of these are confessions of inferiority, we acknowledge that 
we are in want of something, a deficiency which they can supply, and 
this shews superiority—‘for they are humbler’ (than they would otherwise 
be, if they dian’ want anything). 

§9. ‘And those who are not given to wanton outrage, or to mockery, 
or slight ’—the opposite dispositions and conduct being of all the most 
provocative of anger, C. 2 §§ 3, 5, 12—‘ either such as never indulge them 
against any one, or never against the good and worthy, or never against 
those who are like ourselves’. 

§ 10. ‘And as a general rule, the things (words or deeds) that are 
productive (in our intercourse with others) of a calm temper’ (a quiet, 
indifferent, unexcited state of feeling; spaorns is purely negative; I believe, 
strictly speaking, that it is no true wa@os at all, and is better represented 
as a virtue or mean state in the Ethics) ‘may be ascertained from their 
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opposites’ (viz. the exciting topics of copy; inc. 2). Buhle objects to this 
clause, dAws éx réy évayriay as interrupting the analysis and out of place, 
and pronounces it an interpolation. It is however a not unnatural 
observation to make here. Up to this point Aristotle has been going 
over very nearly the same ground as the topics of the last chapter; when 
he has got thus far, the resemblance strikes him, and he says by way of 
a note: “but in fact this is true as a general rule, a// the topics of 
spaorns may be derived by merely reversing them from those of dpyy”. 
I do not mean to say that he was previously unaware of this fact, but 
only that it struck him more vividly at the moment, when he had the 
preceding examples written down on his parchment or papyrus (probably 
the latter) before his eyes. 

After this little digression we return to the topics of spaorge. 

‘The presence of those that we are afraid of, or stand in awe of, makes 
us calm: for as long as we are in this state of mind we cannot feel 
anger; because fear and anger cannot coexist in the mind’. 

§ 11. ‘At offences committed under the influence of passion we 
either feel no anger at all, or in a less degree; because in this case the 
offence appears not to be due to slight; for no one when angry with 
another can feel indifferent about him and his proceedings; because a 
contemptuous and indifferent state of mind, or slight, implies the absence 
of pain, whereas anger is always accompanied by it’. épy} dpefis pera 
Auans, defin. 11 2.1. “Eodem argumento Eth. Nic. 11 (4, mu } 17,) 
distinxit spoaipeow a cupiditate: xai 4 pév ewOvpia ydéos nai éwAvwov, ¥ 
d¢ wpoaipects ovre AwNnpov ovf ydeds”. Victorius. 

ros &@ copy» wojocacw) As here the influence of passion mitigates 
the offensiveness of an act, and the amount of provocation caused by it, 
so in Eth. Nic. v. 10, 1135 4 19, dray cides pév py wpoBovAevoas dé, adixnpa, 
olor Sora re 81a Oupoy xai GAAa wabn, Ova avayxaia } void, ovpBaives rois dy 
Operas, it diminishes its criminality. The supposition is, that a man who 
kills another, for instance, in a fit of passion, is d/:aded by it, deprived 
thereby of the knowledge of the particular circumstances of the case, which 
is necessary to constitute gwz/f, Eth. N. III 2, and the want of which 
exempts in some degree from responsibility ; there is no malice prepense 
which makes the complete crime. The question of the degree in which 
acts of this kind can be properly called :#voluntary is briefly discussed in 
c. 3 of the same book, 

§ 12. ‘Again, an offence from one who stands in awe of us’, does not 
provoke us to anger, because we know or guess that from one who 
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habitually regards us with awe or reverence the offence is unintentional, 
being inconsistent with his ordinary feeling toward us. ‘Also it is plain 
that men are calm and placable when they are in any state (in any con- 
dition or circumstances, internal or external) which is antagonistic to 
angry feeling, as when engaged in any sport or amusement, when they 
are laughing, at a feast, in fine weather (or in a prosperous state), in 
success, in a state of repletion or satisfaction; in short, in any condition 
of freedom from pain (negative pleasure), or (positive) pleasure—except 
that of wanton outrage (u8ps is always drws jody, II 2. 5)—and of 
virtuous, good hope’. Of émtenys it is said, Eth. N. v. 14, init. peradépo- 
pew dvri rou dyafov. It can be substituted, by metaphor, for dyafcs. The 
bad state of mind implied by a vicious hope docs not exclude the feeling 
of anger. 

evnuepia] It is hard to say whether this is meant for a ‘fine day’, 
‘fine weather’, like evdia, which certainly tends to placidity of temper, 
and general ev@upla and eveodia—{in which sense it is actually used in 
Hist. Anim. VI 15. 6, Gray evpepias yevopéms dvaGeppaimmrac yj, and 
again § 7, dray evnuepia 7, and Xenoph. Hellen. 11 4. 2, cad par’ evnpeplas, 
ovens, Soph. Aj. 709, Aevxdy evapepow pdos)—or mefaphorically, for a 
‘state of prosperity, health and happiness’, in which sense evyjpepos, 
evnpepety and evnpepia are employed. See again Hist. Anim. vir 18.1, 
evnpepovos d¢ (are in a flourishing condition) ra (ga xara ras pas x.r.A. 
VII. 5, pds rip GAXny row ceparos evnyepiay. Pol. 111 6,1278 5 29, ds dvovans 
Tivos evnpepias ev avrg (rp (nv) kal yAvaurnros Gvotnys. IV (VII) 2, 1324 @ 38, 
épmcdioy 17 wep) avroy evnuepig (of the prosperity of a country). VII 
(VI) 8, 1322 5 38, evnuepovoas modcoww, VIIL (V) 8, 1308 4 24, ro evnpepovy 
ths wodews. And in the same sense evernpias yivoperns 30 eipnyny x.r.A., of 
a state, as before, VIII (Vv) 6, 1306 46 11. De Gen. An. IV 6, 16, evnpepeiy 
Trois gepaow. Eth. Nic. 19, sub fin. rijs rocavrys evnyepias, including all 
the elements of happiness or prosperity, according to the vulgar notion. 
In Aristotle at all events the preponderance of usage is decidedly on the 
side of the metaphorical application. 

§ 13. ‘Further (men are brought to a calm or placid state of mind) 
by lapse of time when they are no longer fresh in their anger (when their 
anger is no longer fresh) ; for time brings anger to an end’. 

xpovifew is ‘to pass’ or ‘spend time’, xeypomxores, men that have 
‘already passed some time’, since the angry fit came on. For examples 
of the use of the word see the Lexx. uwoyuos, ‘fresh, recent’, of things 
still wader the hand of the workman. See note on 1 1.7. 

Gaisford quotes in illustration of the topic, Thucyd. 111 38, (Cleon) 6av- 
pale péy ray wpodévrev avéis wept MuriAnvaiwy Adyery, xal xpovov diarpiSiy 
€pmroucdytor 6 dors Taps rey ydiucnxorwy pGddor. o yap waboy re Spdcayrs 
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eirrovra ore (Soph. Electr. 179) ypovos evuaps Oecs. Virg. Aen. V 781, 
funonts gravis tra, nec exsaturabile pectus, quam nec longa dies pietas 
nec mitigat ulla (Victorius), describes the implacability, the lasting 
nature, of Juno’s anger, which is the direct opposite of mpaormms. ‘This 
is mexporns: of 8€ sexpol BvodiaAvroe Kai woAdy xpovoy dpyiforrat, Eth. N. Iv 
I!, 1126 @ 20: likewise xoros, rancorous, vindictive wrath, said of one who 
mérre thy opyny, (nurses his wrath to keep it warm. Burns,) Ib. line 25. 
And opposed to these are the dpyidos (irascible), dfeis, dcpdyoAo, (ita Bekk.) 
Ib. line 18; these rayéws dpyifovra: and mavovra rayéws, lines 13, 15. 

‘And again a more violent animosity conceived against one person is 
appeased by punishment previously exacted from another (who may not 
have excited it so strongly): and therefore the saying of Philocrates was 
to the point, when some one asked at a time of popular excitement 
against him, ‘why do not you defend yourself?’ ‘No, not yet’, he replied. 
‘Well, but when?’ ‘As soon as I have seen some one else under accu- 
sation’, (or ‘under a similar suspicion’: &aBddAewv, ‘to set two people at 
variance’, being specially applied to ‘calumny’. ‘For men recover their 
calmness and evenness of temper, as soon as they have expended their 
anger upon another object’. So Eth. N., u.s., 1126 @ 21, wavAa 3€ yiveras 
Sray dvrarotise’ 4 yap ripwpia waves THs opyys, yoy avri rhs AUvmwns 
€uroovea, “Tanta enim est primi impetus in ira vis, ut cupiditatem 
fere omnem effundat.” Schrader. He also cites from Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander the case of Alexander the Great, who expended his anger 
against the Greeks on the destruction of Thebes, and afterwards spared 
Athens. Victorius supplies a very pertinent passage from Lysias, Or. XIX 
unép trav “Aptoropavous ypnudrov § 5, 6, dxovw yap éywye...ort mavrwr 
Sevoraroy dort ScaBory padrtora 8 rovro ¢xor ay tis Besvoraroy, Oray mo)- 
Lot éml ry avry airia eis dyava xatacracw’ as yap eri ro modu of reAevraian 
xptvopevas oodCovrat’ memaupevos yap opyns avrav dxpoagbe, Kal tous éAéyyxous 
78n €Oédovres drrode yer Oe. . 

On Philocrates, of the Attic deme Hagnus (‘Ayvovatos), a contempo- 
rary and political rival of Demosthenes, see two columns of references 
from the Orators, chiefly Demosthenes and Aeschines, in Baiter and 
Sauppe’s excellent /ndex nominum, appended to their edition of the 
Greek Orators, 111 137 seq. [See also Arnold Schaefer's Demosthenes und 
seine Zeit, 11 345 and elsewhere. S.] 

‘As happened in the case of Ergophilus; for though they (the Athe- 
nian assembly) were more indignant with him than with Callisthenes, 
they let him off, because they had condemned Callisthenes to death the 
day before’. Callisthenes and Ergophilus were both of them Athenian 
gencrals commanding in the Chersonese, B.C. 362. See Grote, //ist. of 
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Gr. X 508, 511, and the references in Baiter and Sauppe, u.s. pp. 45 and 
73 [also A. Schaefer, Demosthenes, 1134]. The former is to be distin- 
guished from Callisthenes the contemporary Orator. Of Ergophilus, 
Demosthenes says, de Fals. Leg. § 180, eal oot da ravr’ (corruption 
and treachery in the exercise of military command) droAoAace map’ vpiv, 
of 8€ xpipara wmapmodd’ dhAnxacty ov yaXenoyv Bei~a, "Epyodidos, Kndico- 
Boros, Tepopayos, x.r.A- To reconcile this passage with that of Aristotle, 
we must suppose that Ergophilus was one of those that were fined, but 
acquitted on the capital charge; which is not quite accurately expressed 
by adeioay: or possibly the two cases may be distinct. 

§ 14. ‘Sympathy or compassion calms angry feeling; and if the 
offence (which has aroused their indignation) has been visited by a hea- 
vier punishment than those who are thus angry would themselves have 
inflicted (their anger is appeased); for they think they have received a 
sort of (dowep) satisfaction (for the injury)’, or ‘exacted as it were a 
penalty (for the offence)’. 

§ 15. ‘Or again, if they think that they are themselves in fault, and 
are suffering no more than they deserve; for justice, ‘reciprocity’, or 
fair retaliation, excites no anger: and so they no longer think that the 
treatment they receive is in violation of their natural rights, and this, as 
we said, is essential to (or the notion of) anger’. #4» ‘was—when we said 
it’: that is, in the definition 11 2.1. On mpocjxov, the appeal to nature 
as the basis of obligation, see note on pr mpoonxovros (on II 2. 1 at the end). 
‘And therefore punishment should always be preceded by ¢he (appro- 
priate, t@) explanation (of the nature of the offence and the justice of the 
punishment); for even slaves are less vexed at being punished (when 
treated in this way)’. This is Muretus’ interpretation, against Victorius. 
It is no doubt the natural and correct explanation. [‘ Decet verbis casti- 
gare, antequam puniamus.’ Spengel.] : 

§ 16. ‘(And men in anger are more easily pacified) if they think that 
(those that they desire to punish) will never find out that the punishment 
is due to them (that they are the authors of it) and that it is in compen- 
sation for their own injuries’; (this is the @atvopeévn cdtywpia of the defi- 
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nition: see note on p. 10,) ‘for anger is always directed against mdividuals, 
(II 2. 2, infra 4. 31, where this is made the characteristic of ager, as 
opposed to Aafred,) as appears from the definition’. This txference from 
the definition is drawn from the gawopérn ripepia which is the object of 
the angry man. If the punishment is to be such as can be actually seen, 
the anger cannot be directed against abstractions like classes or kinds, 
but must have a single, palpable, concrete, and also animated object ; 
something that can /e/, and skew that it is hurt. 

‘And therefore (the trait of character, the representation, in) the verse’ 
(of Homer, Odys. 1X 504) ‘is right and true (to nature, rightly conceived 
and expressed), “Tell him that it is Ulysses waster of cities (that blinded 
him)’—as though his revenge was not complete’ (i. e. the revenge of 
Ulysses, or of the character in Homer; which is the suppressed nomin. 
to swemoinras, and with which reripepnpevos agrees: /z#. the character is 
rightly represented in the verses as not fully avenged) ‘unless the other 
(the Cyclops) was aware by whom and for what’ (the blindness was 
inflicted). 

The passage runs thus: KucAoy, ai xew ris oe xatabynray darOpérer 
CPOadrpot eipyras dexeAXiny drawriy, dacba ‘Odveoja wrodmophiwv ¢fa- 
Aasoat, viow Aaépres, "IOacy ex olxi’ éxovra. ‘So that men are not 
angry with a// the rest (all besides those who are actually within reach), 
who are out of sight (far away, for instance), nor any more with the dead’ 
(érs, they do not refaiz their anger beyond the grave) ‘as with those who 
have endured the last extremity, and are no longer susceptible of pain, 
nor indeed of any feeling, which (to give the other pain and to make him 
feel) is what the angry man aims at. And therefore the poet (Homer, 
Iliad, & 54) has well said of Hector, wishing to represent Achilles as 
ceasing from his anger against the dead (/s¢. wishing to put a stop to his 
anger, Le. represent it as ceasing): “For in truth it is but dumb (sense- 
less) earth that he is outraging in his wrath.”’ Or rather, wavoas BovdAc- 
pevos means to Suggest or assign a reason or motive for Achilles’ ceasing 
from his anger: the words being those of Apollo, who is haranguing the 
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Gods on the propriety of permitting Hector’s body to be buried, and 
concludes his speech very emphatically with this line. 

wavoas Bouvdopevos] These words, applied to the poet himself instead of 
the character Apollo, represented in the poem, are an instance of a not 
unfrequent confusion in expressions of this kind. It is the substitution 
of the author himself for his personage or character; or the conversion of 
the doctrine of a given philosopher or school into the philosopher or 
school that holds it. Plat. Rep. 11 363 D, rovs 8 dyogious...nxaropurrovotp 
éy “Aidou, xal xooxivp Udwp dvayxafoves pépery, of Musaeus and the Orphics, 
who ‘represent them as buried, and compelled to carry...’ Theaet. 183 A, 
iva ps) OTHompey avrovs rp Ady, the Heracliteans to wit, ‘that we may 
not represent them as sfopfing’—contrary to their doctrine of the uni- 
versal flux. Similarly the Eleatics, Ib. 157 A, are called of forayres, ‘the 
stationers’, meaning those who represent every thing as stationary or at 
rest. So Soph. 252 A, the opposition schoo/, of Heraclitus, receives the 
name of of péovres, ‘the fluent philosophers’, ‘the flowing gentry’, instead 
of their theory: and compare Theaet. 181 A, ray ra dxivnta «tvovvroy. 
A good example is Thuc. 1 5, of saXaol ray woiqrar ras mUcTEss TOY KaTa- 
wXeorvrayv...dpwrarvres el Anorai eiow, making their characters put these 
questions. Arist. Ran. 15, if the vulg. be retained (Meineke omits it), 
Ib, 833, éreparevero, 911 (Aeschylus), rpariora per ydp eva ru’ Gy xabicer 
(introduced in a sitting position) ¢yxaAvwas. In Aristotle it is still more 
common: de Gen. Anim. 722 4 19, xaOawep "Eumedoxdijs yervg. Metaph. 
A 8, 989 4 34, of HvOaydpeto...yervdos toy ovpavoy, de Anima I 2, 405 @ 25, 
ral “Hpaederros...€£ Js rdAAa ovilornow, ‘of which he represents, holds 
theoretically, everything else to be composed’. Ib. 404 616 and 24, (certain 
philosophers) ryyv yuy}y ovneraow. De Gen. et Corr. I 3, 314.49, dos 
savra €£ dvos yewaow, and 41, rois €€ évés mayra xaracxevafovow. De 
part. Anim. 1 1.21, 6404 11, ovres roy xdopor yeryaowy, and § 22, 640 6 17, 
€x TY TOLOUTOY Taparary cumaTact Ty dvow wavres. See Dr Lightfoot’s 
notes on Ep. ad Gal. vi 13, of weptrepydpevor, ‘the Circumcisionists’, the 
advocates of Circumcision. Similarly in Latin, Juven. VII 151, gsm 
perimit sacvos classis numerosa tyrannos. Hor, Sat. Ul 5. 41, Furius 
hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes. 

§ 17. ‘It is plain therefore that those who want to soothe a man 
down (bring him down to a placid state from the exaltation of his pas- 
sion) must derive their propositions (or the traits of character) from these 
topics, presenting ‘hemselves in such a light—assuming such a character 
themselves—{as is represented in the foregoing analysis), and the objects 
of their anger as either formidable, or worthy of high respect, or bene- 
factors, or involuntary agents, or as excessively afflicted at what they 
have done’. aloxvyn here is the feeling of reverence or awe which is 
felt in the presence of any one who is entitled to unusual respect or admi- 
ration (see note on c. 2.22); and aloyuvys agious is equivalent to rorovrous 
mpos obs aicxuverOar Sei: and UwepaAyodvras is the representative of 
the perapedopevas of § 5. 
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I have already hinted a doubt in the notes on the preceding chapter 
whether mpaorns is properly ranked amongst the wa6y. I think that it can 
_be made plainly to appear that it is not. It is introduced no doubt for 
the purpose of giving the opposite side to the topics of anger, because - 
the student of Rhetoric is in every case required to be acquainted with 
both sides of a question. And this purpose it may answer very well 
without being a real opposite of opy7 or indeed a waGos at all. If we 
compare mpaorms with the other waéy analysed in this second book, we 
find that it differs from all of them in this respect—that the rest are 
emotions, instinctive and acézve, and tend to some positive result; 
whereas mpaorns is inactive and leads to nothing but the allaying, subdu- 
ing, lowering, of the angry passion, which it reduces to a particular state, 
the right or mean state of temper. It seems plain therefore that it is 
in reality, what it is stated to be in the Ethics, a éfs, not a wa6os, of the 
temper ; an acquired and settled state of one of the wan, viz. opyy, in the 
mean state (or due measure) of which (the man) all virtue resides. It is 
accordingly represented in the Ethics as a virtue, the mean between 
irascibility and insensibility, the due measure of the passionate element or 
emotion of our nature; and as a virtue it is the control or regulation of 
our temper. The true maGos is the opyy, the instinctive capacity of angry 
feeling, which may be cultivated by habit and education and developed in 
either direction, for good or evil; till it becomes opy:Aorns irascibility, or 
dopynoia insensibility—if it take a wrong direction—or else settles into 
the mean state of a calm and placid temper. And this is the view that 
is taken of it in Nic. Eth. Iv 11, init. mpadrys is peoorns wepi opyas ; Ib. 
1125 6 30, ro pév yap wados éoriy copy}; line 34, BovAeras yap o spaos 
Grapayos etvat xat py) dyerOat vird row wabous, GAN’ os Gv o Adyos rakn ovTe 
cai éxi Tourots kal émt rocouToy ypovoy xaXeraivery. This is doubtless the 
correct view; and the other, though no doubt sudseguent to that of the 
Ethics, is adopted in the Rhetoric merely for convenience, philosophical 
accuracy not being required. Compare the introductory note to this 
Chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. ‘Let us now proceed, after having first defined love and loving, to 
analyse its objects, motives or occasions’. 

§2. gore] as usual, in the Jofu/ar Rhetoric. See note on 1 5s. 8, &c. 

‘Let love then be assumed to be, the wishing to another whatever we 
think good, for Azs sake, not for our own, and the inclination to do such 
things (to do him good) to the utmost of our power’. Eth. Nic. vii 3, 
sub init. of 3é dedovrres adAnAous BovAovras rayaba dAAnAots Tavry 3 Gidov- 
ow. This makes the nearest approach to a regular definition of guAéa in 
the Ethics, and is constantly recognised as the principle of love through- 
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out the treatise on ¢iAia, in Books VI1I and IX. It represents the desire 
or the inclination of doing good to the object of your affection, which 
is naturally, or has become by habit, instinctive, and therefore a smaOos. 
In both definitions BovAerOa is prominent and characteristic. Love isa 
feeling, a sort of appetite, the wish to do good ; the power and the means 
of doing good being alike accidental and non-essential, though it is true 
(which is here added to the definition) that the inclination is always 
present, and will be gratified when the means are forthcoming. The 
words éxeivou évexa a\Aa py avrod express the unselfishness, the disinterested 
character, of the emotion. o d€ BovAcpevds ri’ evmpayeiv eArida eywv 
evmopias 3: éxeivov, ovx Eotx’ eUvous éxeive etvat, GAAG paddov dauT@, xabamep 
ovde didos, ef Oepareves avrov dia twa xpnow (Eth. Nic. IX § sub fin.) 
Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 1 ult. (quoted by Schrader), has the same remark. 
He adds, ‘ Prata et arva et pecudum greges diliguntur isto modo quod 
fructus ex iis capiuntur. Hominum caritas et amicitia gratuita est.’ is 

‘And a friend is one that loves, and is beloved in return. And those 
that have this disposition, or entertain this feeling to one another’, 
evvosay yap év avrimerovOoce gidiay eva. Eth. N. VIII 2, 1155 3 34. 

§ 3. ‘From this assumption the necessary consequence is that a 
friend is one who sympathizes with us in our joys and sorrows, rejoicing 
at the good that befals us, and grieved at that which gives us pain, not 
with any ulterior motive; but solely on our friend’s account. For all 
feel joy in obtaining the object of their wishes, and pain at the reverse, so 
that the pleasures and pains that they feel are an indication of the nature 
of their wish’. The pleasure or pain felt on the occasion of a friend’s 
good or bad fortune is the test of the nature of their wishes, and therefore 
of their friendship or hatred. And also, as every one feels pleasure at 
his own success and pain at disappointment, so by the rule gidos 
@AAos avros, érepos autos, ‘a friend is a second self’, (Eth. N. 1X 4, 1166 
@ 31, 9, sub init. et 1170 4 6), the test of friendship is this community of 
pleasure and pain between friend and friend. J/dem velle atque tdem 
nolle ca demum firma amicitia est, says Sallust. This same principle of 
‘fellow-feeling’ as the basis of friendship (which is here principally in 
question) runs through the following sections to § 7. Zeno, the 
Stoic, épwrnbels, ri dors idos; GAAos, pn, eyo. Diog. Laert. vil 1, 
(Zeno) § 23.’ 

1 The reverse of the medal is presented by the cynical La Rochefoucauld, 
Maxime 81, ‘‘ Nous ne pouvons rien aimer que far rapport a nous, a nous ne. 
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§4. ‘And those who have now (by this time, #87) learnt to regard the 
same things as good and bad (to each)’, ‘id est, qui eandem fortunam 
subiere, et in eum statum ac conditionem vitae venere, ut quod aliis 
molestum sit ipsis quoque incommodet, et quod alios iuvet eodem pacto 
ipsos sublevet’ (Victorius) ; ‘and those who have the same friends and 
the same enemies ; for between such there must needs be a community 
of wishes, (good to the common friend, harm to the common enemy,) and 
therefore, by wishing for another the same things that he desires for 
himself, a man plainly shews that he is that man’s friend’. See the illustra- 
tions from the Eth. N. quoted in the preceding note. For ai ols 39 
(A‘ and Bekker}, Q, Y° and Z> have #87, which is the reading of Victorius, 
and is supported by Vater. The latter notes (as I had myself observed) 
that 39 ‘you know’, ‘to be sure’, to attract attention, is not at all in 
Aristotle’s manner (it is Platonic, not Aristotelian) in a mere enumeration 
like this. I doubt if ‘there is another instance of it in the Rhetoric. 
48 on the contrary, which Victorius has represented in his explanation, 
is quite in point, and in fact adds something to the sense. 

§ 5. ‘And men love their benefactors in general, (those who have done 
good) either to themselves or to those whom they care for; or those who 
have done them great and important services, or have shewn forwardness ; 
readiness, in doing them; or if they were done on similar, i.e. great, 
occasions (when the need was urgent, or the benefit signal), and for their 
sakes alone; or those whom they suppose to wish to do them good’: 
the manifest inclination, ro cara dvvapuy wpaxrixoy elvas rovrey, § 2, being, 
as a test of friendship, equivalent to the actual performance. For § ots 
ay, Muretus, Wolf, and Brandis’ Anonymus (in Schneidewin’s Phslo- 
logus IV. 1. p. 46) read xai ovs, as the commencement of a new topic. 


Saisons que suivre notre gokt ct notre plaisir quand nous préférons mos amis nous- 
mémes; Cest néanmoins par cette préférence seule que T'amitié peut Bre vraie a 
parfaite,” and 83, ‘‘ Ce gue les hommes ont nommé amitié n'est qu'une socidé, qu'un 
ménagement réiprogue dinttréts, & quun &hange de bons offices; ce n'est enfin 
qu'un commerce on Tamour propre se propose toujours quelque chose a gagner.” 
The author of the Zetzathan takes an equally low view of haman nature, and 
derives from self-love, in some form or other, all our emotions and desires. They 
are all reducible to ‘ appetite’ or ‘desire’. ‘‘ That which men desire they are also 
said to Jove: and to Aaée those things for which they have aversion. So that 
desire and love are the same thing; save that by desire we always signify the 
absence of the object; by love most commonly the presence of the same.” Hobbes, 
Leviathan, Pt. 1. ch. 6, For a philosophical analysis of the ‘Tender Emotion,’ 
its origin and varieties, see Bain, Emotions and Will, Ch. vi (Ch. vil, ed. 1875]. 
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rowvras}] ‘such as, similar to’ the before-mentioned, i.e. peydAots. 
With this use of rowtros comp. Pl. Phaedo §9 A, 67 A, 79 C, 80, day ris 
xaprevras Zxwov ro oadpa xal éy rotavry epa, ‘at a similar period of life’, like 
the preceding, i.e. xyapséooy. (See Stallbaum’s note.) Thuc. 11! §8, Havoavlas 
fOaxrey avrovs vopif{wy év yn re pidig reOévas eal wap dvdpac: rowvras ‘and 
amongst men of the same sort’, i.e. dsAfocs. Demosth. de F. Leg. § 103, 
Kai Tovvayrioy opy)jy, ay rotaita daivyra: weroinnas, SC. opyis afta. Arist. 
Pol. 1 8, 1256 @ 36, of & ad’ ddcelas, Gos Aiuvas cal €An xa worapovs # 
GaXarray roiaurny mporoxovtow, ‘who live by a sea of the same kind’, i.e. 
of the same kind as the before-mentioned lakes, marshes, rivers, in 
which fish are to be found. Ib. 11 4, 1262 4 1, frrov yap goras Pidia...... 
Bei Be rosovrous elvac rovs dpxopévous, SC. #rrov gidovs. Ib. vill (Vv) 10, 
1310 6 12, h xa& vUmepoyny rowvrov yévous ‘a similar family’, to the 
preceding. 

§6. ‘And friends’ friends, that is (kaf) the friends of those whom we 
love ourselves. And those who are beloved by those that are beloved 
by ourselves’. If friendship is mextua/, surely this is a ‘vain repetition’. 

§7. ‘And those who have the same enemies, or hate the same people 
that we ourselves hate, and those that are hated by the same people as 
we are hated by: for all such persons suppose the same things to be 
good as we do ourselves, and therefore they wésh the same things as 
we do; which was the definition of a friend’. § 2, BovAerOal rin & oleras 
dya$a. These common hatreds, founded on the principle of idem velle 
atgue idem nolle, and expressed in the proverb cowa ra pido», are one 
of the strongest bonds of union by which religious and political parties, 
for example, are held together. On xowd ra didov, see Plat. Legg. v 
10, 739 C, a passage worth comparing on this subject of ‘communism’: 
Rep. IV 424 A, V 449 C, Arist. Eth. Nic. vill 11 sub init. and the entire 
chapter, on this topic; xal 9} mapowia “xowa ra pidrov” opbas, ev xoworig 
yap 7 gidla, 1159 6 32. And on the same, IX 8, 1168 4 6, xal al maporpias 
8é waca: Gpoyvwpovotoiw, oloy ro “pia Wuyx7}” xal “xowa ra dito” xai 
“Ioorns didorns” ral “yoru xonuns Eyytov” x.r.r. | 

rou ditov] Anglice, ‘a friend’; on the generic use of the Greek 
definite article see note on § 31 of this Chapter. 

§ 8 ‘Again, those who are capable of and inclined to’ (both of which are 
contained in the termination -sxés) ‘doservice to others in the way of assist~ 
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ance, either pecuniary, or tending to their personal safety : and this is why 
the liberal, and brave, and just are held in honour’. The liberal aid them 
with money ; the brave defend then: from personal injury (es cwrnpiap) ; 
and the just are always ready at least to pay their debts, and if they 
don’t do them any fosttive service, at any rate can be depended upon to 
abstain from fraud and wrong. This is the utilitarian view of oe 
which we have had already very promncnty brought forward in I 9; 

for instance §§ 4, 6. Comp. 1 6.6. 

§9. The connexion between this topic and the preceding is thus 
given by Victorius. ‘The truly just are not easy to recognise, and we 
are apt to be deceived by the outside show and to mistake unreal 
for real justice. Consequently, in default of better evidence of justice in 
men, they assume (vroAapBavovew) those to be just who mind their own 
business, and live upon their own resources or labour, and do not 
prey upon others, pi) dq’ érépwy (avras. Such are those who work for 
their bread, and amongst these especially, those who live upon (from the 
produce of) agriculture; and of all fhe rest} (or else), those most of all 
who labour with their own hands’. 

of awd yewpyias avroupyoi] See note on I 12.25. Hesych. avrovpyos, 
6 &:’ €avrov épyafopevos. In the Oeconomics, attributed to Aristotle, 1 2, 
1343 @ 25, agriculture is described as the first (in the natural order), 
and the greatest and most virtuous of all employments, «rycews d 
mpatn empedcia 7 xara puow xara guow 384 4 yewpytxy mporépa, xai 
Sevrepat Saas awd Ths yis, otov peradAevTixy Kal €f Tis GAAn rocavTy. Wf de 
yewpyixy padtora ori Sixaia’ ov yap an’ avOpanwy ov éxavrav, Sowep 
cam eia cat al pucOapyxai, ovr’ axovrey waomwep ai wodepxai. This ex- 
plains the py ad’ érépov (evras of the text. Agriculturalists do not 
make their profit of men, but of the /and which they cultivate. 

§ ro. ‘And the temperate’ (those who exercise self control), ‘ because 
they are not inclined to wrong’. Being temperate, and their passions 
under strict control, they are not tempted by any licentious and ill- 
regulated desires to gratify these by wrong doing. The import and 
extent of the virtue of cwppoovvy are best set forth by Plato in the Gorgias. 
It is the principle of order and moderation in the human composition, 
and is hardly distinguishable from the conception of Sexasoovyn, the 
virtue that regulates the entire human machine, in the Republic. 


1 This redundant d\os with the superlative—the superfluous union of the com- 
parative with the superlative—may be illustrated here by two parallel examples 
from Shakespeare. Afids. Nighfs Dream, V. 1. 250, Thes ts the greatest evror of 
all the rest. Afacheth, v. 8. 4, Of all men else / have avoided thee. 
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Dr Whewell in his Transl. of the Gorgias thinks that the character 
assigned to it by Plato is best expressed by the term ‘self-control’. 

‘And those who abstain from business’, lead an easy quiet life, and 
don’t meddle with other people's business, ‘for the same _ reason’, 
ampaypey is opposed to roAurpaypowr, a meddler, or busy-body. j 

§ 11. ‘And those we should (otherwise, on general considerations) like to 
be friends, provided they manifest the same inclination—make it clear’ 
(haivwvras emphatic,) ‘that they wish it (on their side); and such are the 
good in respect of moral virtue’, (men may be good or excel in other things, 
as the Bony dyabos MeveAaos excellent in shouting, and wi€ dyads HoAv- 
8evens in boxing); ‘and men who are held in repute, either by every one, 
or by the best, or by those whom we ourselves admire and respect, or 
by those who respect and admire us’. If we read éy ols 6avpafovow avrovs 
(Bekker retains rois) with A‘, Q, Y, Z, which Spengel adopts, these 
four last particulars will be all neuters. ‘And those who are distinguished, 
either in every thing (‘admirable Crichtons’), or in the best things 
(qualities, pursuits, studies, accomplishments, or rank, wealth, power, 
according to taste), or in things which we ourselves respect and admire, 
or in those things which they admire in us (/s#. in those things in which 
they admire us)’. 

§ 12, ‘And further, those who are pleasant to pass our life, or spend 
the day, with ; such are men who are good-tempered and cheerful’, (evxoAos 
contrasted with &vcxoXos, transferred from good and bad digestion xaAoy», 
to the temper and character; Arist. Ran. 82, of the good-tempered, genial 
Sophocles), ‘and not inclined to find fault with any accidental error or mis- 
take (not critical and censorious), and not quarrelsome, or contentious : for 
all such are combative, pugnacious ; and people that contend with one (in 
word or act, by contradiction, or interference with and opposition to our 
tastes and wishes) appear to have wishes contrary to ours’—and as to have 
the same wishes is characteristic of friendship, § 4, it is plain that people of 
this sort cannot be our friends. Comp. Eth. Nic. VIII 6, 1157 6 15, ovdels 
8¢ duvaras curnpepetey rp AUMpEH ovde rq py) Hdet. These two words are 
joined together again in Eth. Nic. vill 6, 1157 6 21, Ib. c. 15, 1162 
} 14, 16. | 

ouy eiv, cvvdinpepevoa] This form of verb, principally with the 
prepositions ¢y and aov»—also in two or three cases with é¢ri—which 
assumes for its explanation the dative of the indefinite pronoun, avr@ or 
aurj, aurois OF avrais, as the case may be, (the repetition of some sub- 
stantive immediately preceding im which the person or thing resides, 
or with which it is associated,) as understood after the preposition, 
is expressed in our idiom by adding the preposition at the end 
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of the phrase. Thus, the two verbs here in question are represented 
in English by ‘to pass one’s life with’, ‘to spend the day with’, 
the phrase at full length being, rovs qdeic Sore viva curdiuryayeiy avrois, 
avrois being the persons previously mentioned. Porson, Advers. p. 265, 
has referred to notes of various Commentators, who have illustrated this 
idiom, and Elmsley has supplied four examples, on Eur. Bacch. 508, 
dyBvaTuynaa rovvop émtrjdeos ef Add the following, Soph. Oed. Col. 790, 
x4ov0s Aaxei» Tocotroy, évOaveiy povoy, ‘earth enough to die in’. Phoen. 
727, érdvoruxnoas Sewor evppdrns xveas (comp. Shaksp. Leary, Ill 4. 116, 
a naughty night to swim in). Ib. Erecth. Fragm. xx V 22 (Dind.) 96y, 
Aaumpa ovyyeAgy povory. Arist. Nub. 422, émsxadxevew mwaptyos dv, ‘1 
would lend myself to be forged on’ (wapéxous’ a» supply ézavrov, as Aj. 
1146, wareiy wapeixe tr OeAovrs vavridoy, ‘lent himself to be trodden on’); 
Id. Equit. 616, d£son ye waowv érodoAvgas, ‘to shout at’, Pac. 1127, ap. Elms. 
Thuc. II 23, ov BéBaos dore éwedAGeix, ‘ice, not firm, unsafe, to tread on’, 
And the false antithesis in II 44, xal ols évevdaspovnoai re 6 Bios cpoies zai 
dvreXeurioas Evveperpnbn. 11 74, yiv...evpern évayericacGas ros "EAAyow ‘a 
land propinous for the Greeks to fight in’. 1 2, dco» dwof{qv, ‘enough to 
live off? or ‘on’. Xenoph. Symp. II 18, ol<npa ém8péoa, Ib. 111 8, (yqv) 
ixavas yévotro éyxovioac Oat, Memor. II 8. 8 (olxia) ydiory érdiasracOas. 
Plat. Polit. 302 B (woAsreia) Hxcora yaXew?) ov(qy, ‘by no means hard to live 
with’. Ib. E, Bapurarn fuvoxjoa. Phaedr. 228 E, duavrdv coc dupedergr 
wapéxerr. Phaedo 84 A, rapadidovas daurhy (riy Wuyxny) wadw ad éyxaradess. 
Herod. VII 59, 0 x@pos émirndeos évdcaragas re nal evapiOygoa. Comp. VI 
102, IX 7, quoted by Elmsley. Arist. Pol Iv (VII) 12, 1331 6 12, dyopa 
évoxoAdfew ‘a market-place to lounge in’. Lucian, Ver. Hist. 1 31, ixavee 
pupiaySpy woke dvoxeiy. Aeclian, Hist. Anim. VI 42, oriBada ¢yxabevdew. 
Dem. de Cor. § 198, rd rev EAAnvey druynuara évevOoxtpeiy dwéxetro. ¢yxa- 
raeisesy, passim. Matth. G7. Gr. 533, obs. 2. 

§13. nai of éwide§cor)] Arist. has changed his construction from the 
accus. to the nomin., from the odjects to the sudyects of diking—for love is 
here out of the question: these are men who are popular and agreeable in 
society. We may supply dadtovvra, or padies dito: yiyvorra. ‘And those 
who are dexterous at replying and submitting to raillery—who can take, 
as well as give, a joke, gibe—’ (for here again there is community of 
sentiment, another instance of fellow-feeling ravré Paiverat ayabor, the 
foundation of friendship) ‘for the mind of each party is set upon (their 
efforts are directed to, onevtovos) the same thing (mutual amusement, a 
friendly reciprocity in amusing each other) as (that of) his neighbour, 
(the affostte in the ‘wit-combat’ or jesting-match), and each of them is 
equally capable of taking a joke, and returning the taunt, but neaé/y, 
gracefully, with propriety’. 

endéfwos is one of those adjectives compounded with éri, in which 
the preposition expresses either the /endency or inclination (/:f. direction), 
or the /:ads/tty to anything, which is defined in the second part of the 
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compound. erideech is a man that has a tendency to the use of his righ? 
hand, the sign of skill and dexterity; the right and left hand being 
severally the symbols of dexterity or cleverness and awkwardness ; dexter, 
dacvus,; 8e€cos, detcorns, oxatds, aprotepos; gauche. 

Another secondary notion, propitious and unpropitious, belonging to 
these terms, is derived from the observations of augury, according as 
the omens appear on the right or left hand: but in Latin, at all events, 
the notion of ‘awkwardness’ conveyed by aevus, and the opposite by 
dexter, cannot have been suggested by this, because in their -practice 
omens 0a the left, laeva, sinistra, were favourable. 

émdeEvos is therefore one who has a tendency to deforns, and follows 
the analogy of émxivéuvos, émOavaros (liable to danger and death), ér- 
airtos, emidtxos, emixatpos OF émtxaiptos, emtAnopoy, émi(nptos, exipoudos, émi- 
Auros, emivogos, erikAoros, erisedns, eripaxos, emavayxiys, émeckys, emidotos 
(‘one who is expected to’... /iab/e fo that expectation, Isocr. Areop. § 48). 
uro in comp. has very nearly the same signification, derived from the 
‘subjection’ which it implies. So vmrevOuvos (subject or liable toa scrutiny), 
Umddixos, Urodoyos (amenable to an account, accountable, responsible), by 
metaphor from the analogy of vmdexius ‘under the shade of’, drocpos, 
Arist. de Anima, I] 9, 421.412. vumooreyos, vraipios, UropBpos, Umopopos, 
vnroerovbos. 

roOafew is a variety of cxonrey, to gird at, mock, jeer at, some one in 
particular; both of them (as well as others of the same class) being dis- 
tinguished from other forms of wit or pleasantry by their personal direc- 
tion, or Jersonality. The word occurs in Plato and Aristophanes, Vesp. 
1362 and 1368, and once in Herodotus [11 60]. It is plain from the appli- 
cation of it, for instance in the passages of Aristophanes, that its special 
meaning is what we now call ‘ chaffing’ or ‘ poking fun at’, the repartees, or 
witticisms, mostly of a highly personal character, which pass between the 
combatants in what is also nowadays called ‘a slanging match’. This is 
confirmed by the use of the word in Arist. Pol. 1v (vi!) 17, 1336417. The 
author is there condemning the practice of aicypodoyia, ‘indecent lan- 
guage’, which should not be tolerated in a model state. An exception 
however is made in favour of certain seasons of especial licence, as at 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and the orgies of particular deities to whose 
worship this rw8acpés ‘licentious raillery’ was appropriate, and permitted 
by law, ols cal rov rwbaopoy drodiswaw 6 vopos’ such were Dionysus 
during the celebration of the Bacchanalia, Aphrodite, Priapus, Herm- 
aphroditus, Ilythia, and others; see Schneider ad loc. Comp. Addenda 
Pp. 509, and Eaton. 

All this is abundantly illustrated in the Chorus of the Ranae, 31:6— 
430. It is descriptive of the wild license that prevailed, and of the 
indecent language of the rwHacpos that was then allowed—see particu- 
larly the application of the rwOacpes, in the shape of indecent personalt- 
fies, 416—-430; and the rwfacpos is there represented by various phrases 
indicative of its character, ray dxoAacroy gidaralypova Tipdy, 334; Bwpodo- 
xs €meor, ‘scurrilous’ phrases, 358; xamiox@rrov kat traifwy cal xAevalar, 
3753 waicayra xal oxeWavra; and finally {as already mentioned) by the 
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specimen given at the end. Comp. Vesp. 1362, & avréy refdow veances 
ots wo ovros épé wpb rer pvompiar. This license of language, allowed 
during the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, reached its height at 
the bridge over the Cephissus, which was crossed and recrossed by the 
initiated on their way to and from Eleusis; where they were doubtless 
also awaited by a very numerous mob quite ready to take part in the fun. 
Hence yequpifesr and yedupiopos, €£ auatns A€yew. Benth. Phal. t p. 335, 
Monk's Ed. [p. 307, ed. Wagner]. See on this also Miiller, Hest. of Gé. 
Lit. c. XI § 5, p. 132, Engl. Tr. 

A similar license of language and conduct was permitted at the 
Roman Saturnalia, ‘the slaves’ holiday’: and was also illustrated by the 
Fescennina, or Fescennine verses (Liv. VII 2), in which the countryfolk 
(and afterwards the townsfolk) assailed and ridiculed one another in 
extemporaneous verses. Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 
verstbus alternis opprobria rustica f/udit, Hor. Ep. 1.145; procar Fes- 
cennina locutio, Catull. 61. 124; Victorius ad Arist. Pol. Iv (VII) 17, ws 
quotes Athenaeus, XIV 622 E, of the ¢addAogopas, elra mpoorpéxorres ére- 
Galor ots mpoeAowro. 

§ 14. ‘We like also those that praise our virtues and accomplish- 
ments (the goods we have, and those in particular of which the posses- 
sion is doubtful (which we are afraid we do mof possess)’. Praise is the 
test of virtue, (1 9, and Introd. Appendix B, p. 212,) and the acknowledg- 
ment of others that we do actually possess the excellences of which we 
are ourselves in doubt. This confirmation of our hesitating opinion as 
to our own merits must of course be gratifying, and we accordingly like 
those that praise us. 

§ 15. ‘Cleanliness and neatness in the face and general appearance, 
and in the dress, and in fact (as it is exhibited) in the whole life’; in a 
man’s habits, and all that he does in his daily life. “Cleanliness” is 
said to be “next to Godliness”; and there is no doubt that neat and 
cleanly habits and appearance in person and dress, some of which also 
heighten personal attractions, are prepossessing, and apt to inspire a 
liking fora man. We (English) also apply the same terms to the build 
or frame of the body of men and animals—to denote the absence of all 
impurity and imperfection, the superfluities, excrescences, deformities, 
which, like the dirt that overlies and disguises and deforms the true sur- 
face underneath, mar the symmetry and harmonious proportions of the 
body—‘ clean built’, ‘clean made’, ‘neatly built and made’. This form 
of ‘cleanness’ is also prefossessing, and an element of comeliness, which 
tends to /sking. Itis the afta compositio membrorum quae movet oculos, 
et delectat hoc ipso, &c. Cic. de Off. 1 28. And besides this, cleanliness 
of person and neatness in dress, implying a regard for personal ap- 
pearance, imply also thereby attention to and regard for the opinion of 
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others—whereas a solitary or savage would never think it worth while— 
and thus establish a sort of claim upon our regard. The excess of this 
attention to the person, shewn in the coxcomb and the Jetit matlire, is a 
sign of egotism and vanity, and consequently displeasing. 

xabdpws is Lat. mundus. Of personal appearance, xabaptos dxodov- 
Gioxos, ‘a neat little footboy’, Posidon. ap. Ath. XII 550 A; 4 oxevacia 
xaOapios, Menand. Fr. Phasm. ap. Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. 1V 218, ‘de 
coquorum artibus dicens’, Meineke ad loc., ‘neatness and cleanliness in 
dressing and serving a dinner’, In two Fragments of Eubulus,—Tiréa, 
Fr. 1, (Meineke, u. s. 111 258,) and Ephippus, Obeliaph. Fr. 1 (Meineke 
u. S., III 334), in both of which the same verse is found, py woAureAGs, 
dAXa xabapeins Sri Gv 7, doias evena,—xabapeiws (another form of cabapias) 
is applied to cleanliness in a religious sense. The subject is the pur- 
chase of fish. The same opposition of xaOapeiws and srodvreA@s occurs 
again in Nicostr, Antyll. Fragm. 3 (Meineke, 111 280) where Meineke 
notes, “ His locis xaOapeiws fere munditiae cum frugalitate coniunctae 
notionem habet, ut apud Strabonem III p. 154 4, xa@apiws xa Aira@s.” In 
Athen. Il! 74 D (ap. Liddell and Scott), xabapecos Bios has the sense of ‘a 
frugal life’, opposed to woAvreAns, as in the Comic Fragments, and in 
Diod. v 33 (ap. eosdem), xaOapsos rq Seairg. Xenoph. Memor. II I. 22, of 
virtue, in Prodicus’ apologue, xexoopnpéwny ro pév copa Kabapsoryre (to 
make her attractive) ra 8 dppara aldoi. Herod. 11 37 of the Egyptian 
practice of circumcision ‘for cleanliness’ sake’, ca@aptornros eivexe. Such 
are the examples of this attractive cafapsorns, in habits of life, manners, 
dress and personal appearance, as they appear in the ordinary language 
and in common life. 

§16. ‘And we like those who are not inclined to reproach us either 
for trifling faults and errors, or for the benefits (they have conferred on 
us); for both of these are censorious, (faultfinders).’ 

§ 17. ‘And those who don’t bear malice’ (this is one of the character- 
istics of the peyaAdwWuyos, Eth. Nic. IV 9, 1125 @ 2, ovdé pyncixaxos’ ov yap 
peyadouxou TO dropvnpovevery, GAAws Te Kal Kaxd, GAAG paddov mapopay), 
‘and are not retentive’ (if @uAdrrew be ‘to guard, keep in possession’, as 
Xen. Mem. Il 4.9, ad servandum idoneus, Sturz, Lex.: or ‘observant’, 
‘on the watch for’, if ‘to be on the look out for’; so Xen. Mem. 11! 1.6, 
duAaxrixby nai xdérrnv: opposed to dduAaxros, and advAafia, Hier. v1 4) 
‘of complaints and accusations, but easily reconciled’. Instead of keeping 
in mind the complaints and accusations to which our errors and faults, 
though perhaps trifling, will give rise, and so prolonging the estrange- 
ment and the quarrel between the two friends, these are ready at any 
moment for a reconciliation. And this is, ‘because they think themselves 
equally liable (to these faults and errors, and equally requiring forgive- 
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ness) with the others’, /#. because such as they suppose themselves to be 
to the rest of mankind, (i.e. such as is their liability to give unintentional 
offence to others,) such they think others are to them: that others are no 
more liable to them than themselves. 

§ 18. ‘And those who are not inclined to evil-speaking’, (those who 
are constitute a topic of opyn, c. 2. 13,) ‘and don’t know (don’t notice) what 
is bad in their neighbours, nor in themselves, but only what is good (all 
their good points); for this is the conduct of the good man’. Comp. 
Plat. Theaet. 173 D, of the wise man, ed 8€ f xaxews Ti yeyorer ev moder, § 
vi T@ kaxov €oTw ex Mpoydrer yeyovos } mpos avdpéy H yuvaixer, paddow 
avrov heAnGer fj of Badarms Acyopevat xces. An indisposition to evil-speak- 
ing is also a characteristic of the peyaAoWuyos, Eth. N. IV 9, 1125 2 8, 
dvomep ovdé Kaxodoyos, ovde rar ¢y4per. (This is from no wish to avoid 
offence, but because he is so supremely indifferent to all — that he 
abstains from blaming, as from praising, them.) 

§ 19. And people are liked ‘who do not strive against, iy to thwart, 
offer opposition to, those who are angry, or in earnest’ (earnestly, sen- 
ously, occupied with anything); ‘for all such are pugnacious’. Comp. 
§ 12, wavres yap of rotovro: payyrixoi, of 8¢. payopevos ravarria daivovra 
BovAec6as, which is the opposite to friendly feeling. ‘And we have a 
liking for any one that has a good feeling of any kind towards us, such as 
admiration, and respects us; and thinks well of us, and delights in our 
society; and this most especially when it happens in the case of any 
thing for which we wish to be admired ourselves, or thought well of, or to 
be agreeable’. The first of the two is also a topic of opyq, 2. 17. 

§ 21. ‘And those who resemble one another (have a mutual liking’, and 
those who are engaged in the same pursuits’; (the pleasures of similar- 
ity are noticed and illustrated in I 11.25, see the notes there); ‘ provided 
their interests don’t clash’, (they don’t trouble or annoy one another. éro- 
xAeiv, see note on II 2.9; wapa in the compound here, expresses an aggra- 
vation of the annoyance, the going still further as¢ray from the right path,) 
‘and they are not competitors for their livelihood, (as all tradesmen are ;) 
whence the proverb (of rival artists or tradesmen) xepapevs xepapet’, ‘two 
of a trade’, Hesiod, Op. et D. 25. On this and the opposite proverbs, 
see note on I II. 25. 5 
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§ 22. ‘And those who desire the same things, so long as there is 
enough for them to share them together: otherwise, the case is the same 
here again’. Here again, as in the preceding topic, the competition is 
fatal to friendship. 

§ 23. ‘And those (we like) with whom we are on such terms as to 
feel no shame in betraying our (apparent) conventional faults before them, 
provided, however, that this does not arise from contempt’; provided 
that they are not so far our inferiors that.we totally disregard their 
presence. That is, those who are so intimate that we can afford to fake 
“iberties with them. Such are the members of a domestic circle, or any 
very intimate friend, who knows our ways, and from habit has learned to 
overlook any slight mark of disrespect. Schrader has illustrated this 
by an epigram of Martial, X 14, which though rather coarse is too appo- 
site to be passed over: Vil aliud video quo te credamus amicum Quam 
quod me coram pedere, Crispe, soles. 

aicxuverba] See note on II 2. 22. 

ra mpos 8cfav}] opposed to ra mpos dAnGecay (=rTa xa avrd) in the next 
topic, ‘the apparent or conventional’ faults which violate the rules of 
society and good-breeding—and ‘the real’, moral and legal offences, 
Rhet. 11 6. 23, 12.10. +6 mpos 8oéay in this opposition is defined, Topic. © 
3, 118 2 21, dpos 8€ rov mpos Botav ro pnderds cuverdoros py ay crovdaca. 
umdpxew, which is an exact description of the conventional and unreal, ro 
dca rv Scfay alperoy. The same distinction of the conventionally and really 
disgraceful occurs in Eth, Nic. Iv 15, 1128 4 23, el & éorl ra peév xar’ 
aAnOetay aicypa ra 8¢ xara 8ofay, ovbevy Siadéper, ovdérepa yap mpaxréa. The 
conventionally disgraceful is illustrated by Aspasius ad locum, as ro éy 
dyopa écbiew (and this by Theophr. Char. X1 ¢ B8eAupés, who goes in full 
market, wAnOovons ris dyopas, to the fruit-stalls, and stands chattering 
with the vendor, and eating the fruit). Dancing was another of these 
conventional solecisms. See the story of Cleisthenes and Hippocleides in 
Herod. VI 129, which gave rise to the proverb ov dpovris ‘Immoxkeidn (8:0 
ry opxnow xa riyv avaideinv): and of Socrates in Xenoph. Symp. It 17, 
see note 6 p. 152 of Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
Vol 1 No. 2 on ‘ The Sophists’. 

Compare also I 7. 36, where ro mpos 80fay is defined much as in the 
Topics, 5 AavOdvery péAXwy ove Gy EXotro. See note ad loc. 

§ 24. ‘And the reverse, those before whom we ave ashamed to exhibit 
our real faults’, Those whom we respect and stand in awe of, and whose 
good opinion we value, 
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‘And those with whom we vie (in friendly rivalry, for distinction ; 
see note on I 2. 22.), or by whom we wish to be emulated—not 
envied (which is destructive of friendly feeling)—we either love (already 
from the very first sight of them) or conceive the wish to become friends 
with them’. 

§ 25. ‘And those whom we help to secure any good for themselves 
(so Victorius)—provided in so doing we do not ourselves incur greater evil’. 
The joint efforts are a bond of sympathy, and fellow-feeling (cvpwaGe:a) 
makes men friends: but this community of feeling would be destroyed if 
we were to be losers by our help; for then the other’s feeling would be 
pleasurable but our own painful. 

§ 26. ‘Another amiable quality which secures regard, is the remem- 
brance of and continued affection to friends absent as well as present; 
and this is why everybody likes those who extend this feeling to the 
dead. And in general, all (are liked by others) that shew a strong 
affection for their friends, and never leave them in the lurch, never desert 
them in distress and difficulty; for of all kinds of good men those are 
most liked who shew their goodness in the strength of their affections’. 
Eth. Nic. VIII 1, sub fin. rous yap propirous érrawweuper ; and c. 10, init. 
paddov Ge rs dudias ovons €y Te purery, kai roy propiier crasvovperen, 
Pirey dpery ro pidrciy foree, Gar’ €y ols rovTo yiveras nar’ afiay, ovTos por- 
pos Pitot cal 9} rovrey diiia. Victorius refers to Terent. Phorm. III 3. 30, 
Solus est homo amico amicus, and Apollodorus, from whom Terence 
translated it, povos Gurciv yap rovs didous éxicraras; (this is Apollodorus 
of Carystus in Euboea, a poet of the New Comedy, to be distinguished 
from another of the same name, of Gela; his play "Ewsdcna{opevos is 
represented in Terence’s Phormio, Prolog. 25.. Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Gr. Hist. Crit. Vol. 1 464—6, Vol. 1v 447. 

§ 27. ‘And those who don’t assume an artificial character in 
their intercourse with us’; (who are open, sincere, frank, straight- 
forward: this is the social or conversational virtue of dAn6aa, 
Eth. Nic. Iv 13, the mean between ddafopeia and elpeveia. o dd péoer 
avOéxaaros tis Sy dAnOevrixos cai rq Bip cal rq AOye, Ta UNdpxovTa Gpodoyay 
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elvas wept avrov, nat oure pei{e otre dAarro. 1127 a 24. The etpwy of the 
Ethics, the self-depreciator—like Socrates—who affects humility, is here 
6 wAarropevos of the example) ; ‘and such are those who are always talking 
about their own weaknesses and failings’. 

wAarrey, properly said of a sculptor, who moulds a clay model, is 
extended to moulding or fashioning in general, and hence to any arti- 
ficial production; artificiose jingere: and so here. It is hence applied to 
the training of the body, ewpara wAarrovres, Plat. Phaedo 82 D (Heindorf 
ad loc.), Tim. 88 c, and of the mind, Rep. I] 377 C, «al mAdrrey ras 
Wuyds avray woAv paddAoyv f ra capara rais yepoiv. Ib. v 466 A, of a society ; 
VI 509 D, of general education; Gorg. 483 A, of moral training. 

‘For it has been already said that in the company of friends we are not 
ashamed of any little violation of conventional propriety (§ 23) : conse- 
quently, if one who zs ashamed is no friend, one who is nof ashamed 
in such cases is likely to be a friend’. 

‘And those whoare not formidadle to us, and in whose society we feel 
confidence ; for no one loves one of whom he is afraid’. 1 Ep. St John iv 
18, “There ts no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear; 
because fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in 
love,” gives the reverse ; no one can fear one whom he perfectly loves}. 

§ 28. ‘The kinds of friendship are, (1) companionship (the mere fact 
of being often together, implying no high degree of friendship—sodalitas 
corum qui saehe una versantur, Schrader), (2) intimacy, familiarity, (con- 
stant and intimate, ‘domestic’, association, like that of members of the 
same family, olxesérns from ofkos ; a higher degree of friendship, confirmed 
by habit and long association), (3) actual relationship, and all other 
connexions, relations, of the like nature’. These are three degrees of 
association ; and, év xowwvig maca diria éori, Eth. N. VIII 14, init. The 
whole chapter is upon the various degrees and relations of friendship or 
love, of marriage, of parent and offspring, the several bonds of con- 
nexion, and the foundations of them. The same principle lies at the 
root of all, cvreyes To xosvor. 

§ 29. ‘Affection and love are produced by a favour or benefit con- 
ferred, and conferred without solicitation, and never disclosed, by 
the benefactor: under these conditions the recipient construes it as 


1 A striking contrast in the point of view between the Philosopher illustrating | 
a rhetorical topic, and the Christian Apostle illustrating the love of God. 
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conferred for his sake alone, and from no other motive’; which is the 
definition of @idia, § 2. The plural wosyriaa includes the xapis and its 
two qualifications. 

§ 30. ‘The affections of enmity and hatred may plainly be studicd 
from the opposites (of the preceding topics of ¢aAia)’. On wept €xOpes 
Gewpeivy, see note on I 9.14. ‘Productive of enmity are anger, spite, 
calumny’. [On ésnpeacpos, see note on II 2. 3.] 

§ 31. ‘Now anger is excited by personal offences, but enmity without 
personal offence as well; for if we suppose a man to be of such and such a 
character we hate him. And anger always deals with individuals, as 
Callias or Socrates’ (cpy7 is here made to govern the same case as its 
verb dpyif{erOa). With the statement comp. HI 2. 2); ‘but hatred is 
directed also against classes; for every one hates a thief or an informer’. 
On roy xAénrny, the def. art. denoting a member of a class, which we 
render by the sndefintte, see note on I 7.13. ‘And the one is curable 
by time, the other incurable. And the one is desire (€eors subst. of 
édpierOas ‘to aim at’’) of (inflicting temporary) pain, the other of (perma- 
nent) mischief; for the angry man wishes to see (the effect of his ven- 
geance), to the other this makes no difference (whether he see it or not)’. 


1 Compare Pl. Phaedo 88C, admiorlay rots rpoepyuéras Xéyors; Euthyphr. 13 D, 
} larpots brnperux; 15 A, ra wap’ hud» Sopa rots Geots; Theaet. 177 A, Tyv adrois 
duocoryra; 176 B, duolwors Oeg; Soph. 252 D, adAAfAns exexowwrlas; Gorg. 
622 D, BonPea avrg; Parmenid. 128C, BoyPaa r@ TMappertdou Aoyy (Arist. Polit. vit 
(VI) §, 1320 @ 32, } BojGea rors awdpos); Syntp. 182 D, 4 wapaxdéAevers TH epawre 
wapa wdyrwy; Rep. VI 493 D, rode daxorlar; Ib. 498 B, drnpeclay grocogig ; 
Aesch. Agam. 415, wrepots éwadots Urvou xehevOas; Soph. Oed. Col. 1026, ra ddd 
T@ ph dtxaly xrnpara; Trach. 668, raw owe ‘“Hpaxdel dwepnudraw; Aj. 717, Ouuee 
"Arpeidus peyd\ww re vecxéwr; Eur. lon £08, rd 0c00e réxva Ovaros; Iph. T. 
1384, ovpavod wéonua (i.e. ro dx’ ovpayod rewrwacs). On a similar constr. of 
ind and other prepositions with the genitive after a passive sudbstantre (instead of 
verb) see Stallbaum on Pl. Phaedo 99 C, irq» iro rod ovpayod. Add to the examples 
there gi en the following: Eur. Herc. Fur. 1334, orépavos 'EXAnowe two; Thuc. 
VI 87, éxtxovplas dg’ fjuaw; Pl. Protag. 354 A, ras tro ru» larpwv Ocpardas; 
Gorg. 472 E, Tvyxdvew lens bro Oeuw re xai avOpdrwe; Rep. 11 378 D, “Hpas 32 
Seouovs two vidos xal ‘Hoalorov pives bro warpes; Arist. Eth. Nic. X 9, 1179 a 
25, éwizé\aca ray drOpwrivwy iro Oeaw; Categ. 8, 8 6 32, peraBory bwo rocov; de 
Anima It 8 rt, 420 5 27, 4 wAry) Tod drarveouévou aepos bro Tis é» rovras 
poplas yux7s. 

3 Epeois, a rare word. It cccurs twice in Plat. Legg. tv 717 A, where the 
metaphor is thus illustrated; cxowds per ody hui odros, ov def croydfeeBac BAY 
3¢ avrod xal olow ¥ rots Bé\cow Epeots x.7.r. Ib. rx. 864 B, EAwidwy 32 cali Soiys 
Tis aAnOois wepl ro dpiror Epects. Defin. 413 C, BovAnows Epeots pera Aoyou 
épG08. [So also in Eth. Nic. ut 7, 1114 5 6, Epeots rou rédXous. For its degiz 
sense, ‘appeal’, sce Dem. Or. 57, Epeos xpds EvfsouNne, § 6, rhy els duas Epecu, 
and Pollux 8. 62 and 326. s.] 
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Comp. def. of apy7 11 2. 1, ope€is ripmpias hawopems, and the note. ‘Now 
all painful things (all things that give pain) are things of sense, (pain 
is conveyed to us only by the senses,) but the most evé/ things are least 
perceptible, wickedness and folly; for the presence of evé/ (of this kind) 
causes no (sensible) pain. And the one is accompanied by pain (in the 
subject of the affection, by definition), but the other is not: for one who 
is angry feels pain himself, but one who hates does not. And the one 
might under many circumstances feel compassion (for the offender, and 
remit the punishment), the other never; for the angry man only requires 
compensation (for his own suffering) in the suffering of the object of his 
anger, but the other his utter destruction (annihilation)’, 

With ré pew pera Avmns x.r.A., compare Pol. VIII (V) 10, 1312 5 32, 
GAAG padAov To picos’ 1 wey yap opy}) pera AUmNS mapeoTLW, Mare ov pPadiov 
Loyifer Oa, 7 & €xOpa dvev Avmns. 

éXeyoecev] Victorius refers in illustration to Soph. Aj. 121, where 
Ulysses says of Ajax, érotreipa 8¢ uy Svcrnvoy Eumns xainep ovra dvcpevi. 
This shews that the feeling by which he was affected towards his rival 
was not a long-standing grudge or hatred, but a temporary animosity 
arising out of the contest for Achilles’ arms. 

Plutarch in his little treatise, wept @Oovov xal picous, p. 536 D, Wytten- 
bach, Vol. 111 p. 165, gives an account of yioos from which something 
may be added to Aristotle’s description. Inc. 2, it is said that hatred is 
due to a sense of injury either to oneself, or to society at large, and sense 
of wrong to oneself: pioos éx gavracias rod drt movnpos 7} Kowas } mpos 
auroy €oriv 6 picovpevos’ nal yap adixetoOar ddfavres avrot medixact piceiv 
xr.A. Inc. 3, the author remarks that hatred may be directed against 
irrational animals ; some people hate cats, or beetles, or toads, or snakes; 
Germanicus could not abide either the sight or the crowing of a cock, 
and so on; envy however arises only between man and man. This is 
not the. case with anger; which is sometimes excited even by inanimate 
objects—Bain [quoted on p. 13]. ¢. 5; Hatred may be praiseworthy, as 
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ptcorompia—as also anger, in the shape of »éepecis, righteous indigna- 
tion, or of moral disapprobation—envy never can. In the last chapter, 
538 D, he thus defines it; €are 8€ prcouvros pew wpoaipects xaxas wowjoas 
(Arist. heots xaxov)* xai 1)» Suvapury ovTes opi(ovrat, duabeciy rwa Kai wpoai- 
peow éxtrnpntixny Tov caxés woujoa (on the watch to do him mischief) 
te POore 8 rovro your dreors. The distinction between envy and 
hatred, in respect of the amount of mischief which they would do to their 
respective objects, is then described, and the treatise ends. 

§ 32. This section points out the application of the contents of the 
preceding chapter to the purposes of Rhetoric. ‘It is plain from all this 
that it is possible, in respect of enmity and friendship, either, when men 
are enemies or friends, to prove it; or if not, to represent them as such ; 
or if they assert or maintain it, to refute their assertion; or, if there be 
a dispute (about a feeling or an offence), whether it be due to anger or 
enmity, to refer it, trace it, to either of the two which you may prefer’. 

Scadvew] sc. rh» gdaow, diluerc, dissolvere, argumentum, obiecta, 
argumentationem, ‘to break up, dissolve’, and so metaph. ‘answer, re- 
fute’ an opposing argument. See Introd. on Avew, p. 267, note. This 
seems the most natural interpretation of daoxovras duadvew. However, 
in If 11.7, it is applied to the breaking up, dissolution, or extinction of 
the emotions themselves: so that it is Josstb/e—I think, not probable— 
that here also it may be meant ‘in case of their asserting that they ave 
friends or enemies to proceed to destroy those relations in them’—only, 
I don’t quite see the use of this for rhetorical purposes; and the other is 
certainly not only easier to effect in itself, but also more to the point 
here. If they assert that they are friends or enemies, and you wish to 
shew the opposite, you must refute their arguments, or destroy their case, 
which the preceding analysis will enable you to do. 


CHAP. V. 
On Fear. Compare Bain, on the ‘Emotion of Terror’; Emotions and 
Will, c. § [c. Vint, ed. 1875]. 
§ 1. ‘What sort of things, and what persons, are the objects 
of fear, and how it is manifested, will be plain from what follows’. 
gore} as before; see note on I 5. 3 
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‘Let fear be defined, a pain or disturbance arising from a mental 
(presentation or) impression (@ayracia, note on I 11.6) (a vivid presenti- 
ment) of coming evil, destructive or painful: for it is not a// evils that 
men are afraid of, as for instance of the prospect of being wicked or dull 
(slow, stupid), but only those that amount to great pain or ruin: and this 
too only if they appear to be not far off, but close at hand, so as to be 
imminent or threatening. For things very remote are not subjects of | 
alarm: for every one knows that he must die, but by reason of death not 
being actually impending, people care nothing at all for it’. 

It is the froximity of danger that causes fear. Gaisford quotes a 
poetical illustration from Pind. Nem. VI 94, ro 8€ map od) vads Arco opevoy 
dei xuparoy Aé€yerat wayr) padiora Boveiv Oupoyv. 

On fear, and its proper objects, see Eth. Nic. 1119. At the commence- 
ment of the chapter it is said, PoBoupeba 8é dprov Ere rd HoBepa, raivra 3’ 
éotly os dados elrreiy xaxa’ 310 cal rov hoor cpifovras mpocdoxiay kaxov. But 
of evil in general, all moral evil is to be shunned, and the fear of #¢ is right, 
and to be encouraged: in the control of ¢Azs kind of fear, courage is not 
shewn. It is in overmastering the sense of danger, in controlling the 
fears that interfere with the exercise of our duties, and especially the 
dread of death (the most fearful of all things) in battle, that true courage 
resides—dAws per ovr poBepa Adyera: ra wotnrind Gofov. roavra 8 éorly 
doa haiveras woinrixa AUaNs POaprixhs’ it is not the anticipation of pain 
of all kinds, as the pain of envy, of rivalry, of shame, that is entitled to the 
name of ‘fear’, gAX’ éwt povais rais roavrars haivopevats oer Oat AVTas PoBos 
yiverat, dowv n puois dvatperixt Tov (iv......0 yap Kivduvos émt rois rocovras 
Aeyerat povots roy HoPepay, Gray wAjnorov 7 Td THs TowaUTns POopas srourrixcy, 
aiveras 3é xivduv0s cray mAjnciov Paivyra, Eth. Eudem. lll 1, 1229 @ 33, 
which is in exact conformity with Aristotle’s definition. Comp. é#/ra § 2, 
rovro yap ¢ort xivduvos, HoBepov mAnoracpos. 

évvacGa, to have the capactly, power, the force, and hence value, of ; 
to amount fo; becomes thus equivalent to loxvew or cbevery, Elmsley 
ad Med. 127, ov&éva casper Suvara: Oynrois. Thuc. 1141, ry» aura dvvara 
BovAwoww. VI 40, Adyo: Epya Suvapevor. Similarly it denotes the value of 
money, Xen. Anab. 1 5. 6, 6 osyAds Suvara: érra dBdAovs Kal nptoBodsoy 
*Arrecous : or the general force or effect or amount of anything. Rhet. 
Ill 14. 5, rd rod Sexarixov wpooima ravro Suvarat Grep rév Spaparey oi 
mpodcyo, ‘amount to much the same’, ‘have much the same effect’. It 
also expresses in particular the value or meaning, signification, of a 
word, or anything else (like the Latin valere), Herod. 11 30, dvvarae rovro | 
ro ros of €€ dpurrepas xetpos mapiorapevos Bacwdei. Ib. IV 192, ro ovvopua 
duvaras xara ‘EAAdda yAdooay, Bovvol, Ib. v1 98. Thuc. V1I 58, duvaras dé 
7d veodapedes edevOepov Aon eva. Aristoph. Plut. 842, ro rpiBamoy ri 
duvara:; (What’s the meaning of this thread-bare cloak?). Plat. Protag. 
324 A, Crat. 429 D, dpa rotre aos Svvara 6 Adyos; Euthyd. 286 C, dvvaras 
6 Adyos. Xenoph. Anab. 11 2. 13. Demosth. de Cor. § 26, ri 8€ ror’ 
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yovvaro; ‘What did this mean?’ Arist. Metaph. r 6, 1011 a2 7, dvvavraz 
3 ai dropia al rovabras raca 76 avro. 

§ 2. This being the definition of fear, fearful things, the objects of 
fear, must needs be such as appear’ (fear being éx avyracias) ‘to have a 
great power of destroying, or doing mischief, all kinds of mischief, that is, 
which tend to, take the direction of, great pain’. cupreivesy is ‘to send 
together’, said properly, of several things which conspire or converge to 
one focus or centre of attraction ; or metaph., which have a common aim 
or tendency. ‘And therefore the signs or indications of such things 
(the symptom of the approaching fever or death, the clouds gathering 
before the storm, the first threatenings or indications of any great calamity, 
as impending ruin, the death of a dear friend, and so forth) are themselves 
fearful: because they announcc the proximity of the object of dread, that 
it is near at hand; for this is the meaning of danger—the near approach 
of anything that is dreaded’. 

§ 3. ‘Examples of such things are the enmity or anger of those that 
have this power of doing mischief: for as it is quite clear that they desire 
it, it follows that it must be close at hand’. That they desire it, we know 
from the definitions of dpyy and é€y6pa: the former being an dpefes ripepias, 
the other an édeois xaxov, II 4. 31. 

§4. ‘Asecond is wickedness or vice armed with power; for it is the 
inclination, the deliberate purpose, the evil will, which is characteristic, 
is involved in the very notion, of vice or wickedness (as of virtue)’, And 
therefore injustice, the desire of unfair advantage, or any other vice, when 
it has the power will be certain to exercise it, in order to gratify this 
constant inclination. 

§ 5. ‘Again, outraged virtue, if it have the power’ (of avenging the 
wrong: revenge is a virtue, I 6.26, I 9.24), ‘is formidable; for it is plain 
that she has always the inclination when outraged (to right herself by 
retaliation, ro ayrtrenorGos Sixaoy’, and now she Aas the power’. 
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§ 6. ‘And fear in those that have the power of doing mischief’ (poBepds 
€art, is to be dreaded); ‘ because any such also (as in the two preceding 
cases) must always be on the watch, ready to act in a state of prepara- 
tion’. He is always prepared to anticipate the attack of others, which 
he dreads, by attacking them as a precautionary measure ; but he also has 
the power of executing his designs against them; his fear therefore is 
formidable. 

§ 7. ‘And as the majority of mankind are no better than they should 
be (inclined to the worse; yeipous rov Séorros, ‘ worse than they ought to 
be’, or rou eiw6cros, ‘below the mean standing of morality’, ‘rather bad’), 
and slaves to their own interest, and cowardly in all dangers, it is for the 
most part a formidable thing to be dependent upon any one else (at the 
mercy of, in the power of; éi Jenes, see note on 11.7, ém rots xptvovat) ; 
and therefore the accomplices in any deed of horror are to be feared as 
likely either to turn informers’ (if they are jrrovs rod xepdaivety, especially ; 
though cowardice might have the same effect), ‘or to leave their com- 
rades in the lurch’ (€» rots xv3vvois namely, in which their cowardice is 
shewn); run away and leave them to bear the brunt of the danger. 

That the ‘majority are worse’ is proverbial; of mAeious xaxoi. 

éyxaradkineiy] See note on cuvdiayayety xa) cvv8inpepevorat, II 4. 12, ib. § 26, 

§ 8. ‘So are those that have the power of doing wrong, to those who 
have the capacity of (are particularly liable, or exposed to) being wronged; 
for, for the most part, men do wrong whenever they can’, With the doc- 
trine of man’s fallen nature we have here of course nothing to do. But 
the imperfection and frailty of man, his weaknesses and liability to error, 
are recognised by the popular philosophy of the multitude and confirmed 
by the proverbs that convey it, of mAeious xaxoi, errare humanum est, and 
the like. Compare the observations on equity, the merciful or indulgent 
consideration of these human infirmities, in 1 13. 15—17, and the ordi- 
nary language on the subject illustrated in the note on the alria dvOépw- 
mixai, 1 2.7—all of which belongs properly to Rhetoric. Victorius quotes 
Arist. Plut. 362, ws ovdev drexyyas vyrés dori ovdevos, GAX’ eloi Tov Képdous 
Gxayres Wrroves. Plato seems to be nearer the truth on this point, ovras 
dy Hyjoaro, Tous pév xpyorous xal movnpovs odddpa odiyous elvas éxarépous, 
rous d¢ pera£v mdeicrovs. 

‘And those who have already been wronged, or think they are 
wronged at the time; for these are always on the watch for an opportu- 
nity’ (of avenging the wrong received). ‘And those that have already 
done a wrong, if they have the power (of doing an injury), are to be 
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dreaded, because they are afraid of retaliation (ro dyreweworGes, Eth. N. 
Vv 8, init.); for it was previously laid down that anything of that kind is 
to be feared’. § 6, nai @afos rey dvvapévey ri: worjoa. Proprium humani 
ingenit est odisse quem lacseris, Tacit. Agric. c. 42. Seneca, de Ira, 11 23, 
Hoc habent pessimum animi magna fortuna insolentes: guos lacserunt et 
oterunt (Lipsius ad locum). Ennius ap. Cic. de Off. 11 7, Quem metuunt 
oderunt; quem quisque odst periisse expetit. 

§9. ‘And rivals in the same pursuits, for the same objects, (are 
afraid of one another)—rivals, I mean, for those things which they cannot 
both enjoy together; for with such, men are always at war’. 

§ 10. ‘And those who are evidently formidable to our superiors 
(must necessarily be so to us; the @ fortiori argument, or omene mains 
continet in se minus), because they must have more power to hurt us, if 
they have it also to hurt our superiors. And also those who are feared 
by our superiors (must also be formidable to us) for the same reason’. 
The difference between these two cases lies in the goSepoi and goSourra:. 
The first are those who are evidently and notoriously objects of dread by 
reason of their rank, power, station on the one hand, and their manifest 
hostility on the other: the second are secreé enemies, men of no apparent 
resources for mischief, whose real character and designs are known to 
our superiors, though not to the world at large. This is the substance 
of Victorius’ explanation. 

§ 11. ‘And those who have ruined or destroyed our superiors’; again 
the a fortiori argument ; ‘and those who assail our inferiors ; for they are 
either already formidable to us, or (will be so) when their power has 
increased. And of those that have been injured (by us), and our 
acknowledged enemies, or rivals, not the quick-tempered and out-spoken’, 
(the peyadowuyos is wappnoiactys, One who freely and frankly speaks his 
mind to and about his neighbours, without mincing his language, Eth. N. 
IV 9, 1124 6 29; wappnoia ‘frankness’, between friends and brothers, Ib. 1x 
2, 1165 @ 29), ‘but the calm and composed, and dissemblers, and cunning ; 
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for these leave us in doubt whether their attack is imminent, and conse- 
quently never make it evident that it is remote’. Cf. definition, in § r, 
wpao, such as hide under a calm exterior resolution and a deliberate, 
vindictive purpose: ‘still waters’ that ‘run deep’, 

eipwves] is here employed in its primary and proper sense, of dissimu- 
lation or cunning, Philemon. Fab. Inc. Fragm. 11 6, ove €or’ ddemn€ 4 pev 
eipoy ry puoe fy 8 avéxaaros, Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. IV 32; not in the 
special meaning which Aristotle has given it in Eth. N. 117, and Iv 13, 
sub fin., where elpwveia stands for the social vice or defect in mpoomoinars, 
(pretension) ‘self-depreciation’, undue remissness in asserting one’s 
claims ; and is opposed to dAafoveia, excessive self-assertion, braggadocio 
and swagger. 

danror, payepoi] attracted to the subject of the sentence, instead of 
@nroy eort py evar. The participle is used instead of the infinitive in 
most of these cases, d7A0s elus wowv. Other adjectives follow the same 
rule; Aristoph. Nub. 1241, Zevs yedotos duvvpevos, Pl. Phaedr. 236 D, yeAoios 
Evopas avrocxediafov, Arist. Eth. N. x 8, 1178 6 11, of Beol yedoios havovyrat 
guvaddarrovres «.r.A. Comp. IV 7, 1123 5 34. Thucyd. 1 70, ator vopi- 
Copev eivas rois médas Woyov éreveyxety. Other examples are given in 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 279, comp. 549.5. Stallbaum, ed. Gorg. 448 D. 

§ 12. ‘And all fearful things are more fearful, in dealing with which 
(Victorius) any mistake we happen to make cannot be rectified, i. e. 
remedied—when the consequences of an error of judgment in providing 
against them are fatal, and can never be repaired—where the remedy (of 
the error and its consequences) is either absolutely impossible, or is not 
in our own power but in that of our adversaries’, When we are threat- 
ened with any formidable danger, from the machinations (suppose) of an 
enemy, if we make any fatal or irreparable mistake in the precautions we 
take to guard against it, the danger is greatly aggravated: our precau- 
tions and defences have failed, and we lie unprotected and exposed to the 
full weight of the enemy’s blow. ‘And those dangers which admit of no 
help or means of rescue, either none at all, or not easy to come by. And, 
speaking generally, all things are to be feared which when they happen in 
the case of others, or threaten them, excite our pity’, Comp. c. 8.13, dca 
éf’ avrav phoBoura:, raira én’ GAdwv ytyvopeva €eovowy. 

‘Such then are pretty nearly, as one may say, the principal odjects of 
fear, and things that people dread: let us now pass on to describe the 
state of mind or feelings of the sudects of the emotions themselves’. 
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€Aeeivos, aS Aristotle, according to the MSS, is accustomed to write it, 
violates Porson’s rule, Pracf. ad Sed. p. viii, that €Aecwos and not eAceseos 
is the Attic form of the word. 

§ 13. ‘If then fear is always accompanied with the expectation of 
some destructive suffering’:—the necessary alternative 9 Avmppov of the 
defin. § 1 is here omitted and left to be understood: as it stands, the 
assertion is untrue; fear cam be excited by something short of absolute 
ruin or destruction. <A general who had seen hard service replied to one 
who was boasting that he had never known the sensation of fear, Then 
str you have never snuffed a candle with your fingers (this was in the days 
of tallow):—‘it is plain that no one is afraid who thinks that he is not 
likely (dy) to suffer anything at all, (that he is altogether exempt from the 
possibility of suffering,) or of those (particular) things that /Acy think 
themselves unlikely to suffer; nor are they afraid of those (persons) 
whom they think incapable of doing them harm’, (g ofovrat, sc. wabetw ap: 
and u¢’ oy» is allowed to follow waei»y, because a passive sense is implied 
In it, ‘to be hurt or injured by’!,) ‘nor at a time when they don’t think 
them likely to do so’. 

As an illustration of ud’ oy pa ofovyrat, Victorius quotes Homer Od. 
« (IX) 513, where the Cyclops expresses his disgust at having been blinded 
by a contemptible little fellow, ‘weak and worthless’ like Ulysses: vty 
Ge pp édy OAtyos Te Kal ovriavos Kai axixus oPbadrpou adaacer éewei pp" €da- 
pagcaro olmp. 

1 This is one of the very numerous varieties of the oxqua wpds rd oypard- 
Hevoy, and is especially common after neuter verbs, but also occurs with transi- 
tives, or indeed any verb which is capable of being interpreted in a passive sense. 
Such are Gare, Eur. Ion 1228, gvyeiy ‘to be banished’, dvacrayva, -yeyorévat, 
Gorg. §15 E, rdoye(very common), éxwirrew, éxwAew, Dem. c. Aristocr. 678, éordvas 
(to be stopped) txé; Arist. Top. E 4, 133 6 4, xeioOat; Herod. I. 39, Vu. 176, 
reXeurgy, wapevar; Plat. Rep. VI 509 B, The apxyy dradkece ixd Midew; Ib. 
Legg. 695 B, b3d pSBouv re Belaavres; Rep. 111 413 C, oldodcar two conwacudras ; 
Anst. Ran. 940, &c. &c. And so with éx, dwé, pds, especially in the Tragic 
poets: Soph. Oed. Rex 37, 429, rpos rovrov xAvew dvecditecOar; 516, wpos 7 énnd 
werxorOéva:; 854, wasdos é€& duou Oaveiy; 970, 14854, te’ ef éxeivwy...ddvw, 1488. 
Aj. 1283, Bovs bro opucpas pdorcyos...cls 660” wopeveras, and 1320, od «Avorres 
dgpe...to.d' Ux’ axdpos apriws. 2 
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‘Fear therefore necessarily implies, or is a necessary consequence of, 
the expectation of probable suffering in general (the opinion that they 
might suffer, of the zelihood of suffering), and (suffering) from particular 
persons (rovrewy), and of particular things, and at particular times’. 

§ 14. Consequently also, the following classes of persons are not 
liable to fear. 

‘Exempt from (not liable to) the expectation of probable suffering are 
those who are, or think they are, in a condition of great prosperity’, (the 
plural of the abstract noun indicates the various items or kinds of success, 
prosperity, or good luck, represented by evrvyia,) ‘and therefore they are 
insolent (inclined to wanton outrage) and contemptuous (prone to slight 
—contemptuously indifferent to—the opinions and feelings of others) and 
audacious or rash—men are made such by, {such characters are due to), 
wealth, bodily strength, abundance of friends, power—and (on the other 
hand) those who think that they have a/yveady endured all the worst 
extremities (all that is to be dreaded, ravra ra Serva) and have been thus 
cooled down (frozen, their sensibilities blunted, all the animal heat, and 
its accompanying sensibility, has beer evaporated) (to apathy and indiffer- 
ence) as respects the future (possibility of suffering) like those who are 
already under the hands of the executioner (#8n, in the very act of under- 
going the sentence of death); but (that fear may be felt) there must be 
at the bottom’ (of Pandora’s box, as a residuum; or underlying, as a 
basis or ground of confidence, vsreiva:,) ‘a lurking hope of salvation re- 
maining, (#ep} ow about which is concerned) to prompt the anguish’ (of 
the mental struggle, aye», implied in fear), Romeo and Juliet, v 1. 68, 
Art thou so base and full of wretchedness, and fear’st to die? and foll. 
King Lear, Iv 1. 3, Zo be worst, The lowest and most dejected thing 
Of fortune......lives not in fear. 

drorupsram(opevor] rupravifey denotes a punishment—often capital, as 
it is here—of somewhat uncertain signification. It is generally under- 
stood to mean flogging or beating, sometimes to death, with cudgels ; 
so much is certain; and the rvpsayoy, the drum, or instrument made to 
resemble it, probably served as the block. So Alford explains it, note 
on Ep. to Hebr. xi. 35, q. v. “an instrument like a wheel or drumhead 
on which'the victim was stretched and scourged to death.” (It was not 
scourging, but beating to death with sticks). Itis sometimes called rpoxos, 
Schol. ad Arist. Plut. 476, & rdpzava xai xidoves’ ruprava Evra ép’ ois 
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€rupman{or éypavro yap raury ry tiysepig. “Non infrequens verbum” 
(dworupmavife : it is common only in Plutarch ; Wyttenbach supplies seve- 
ral instances ; and it appears in the Septuagint, Maccab. III 3.27, IV 5- $2, 
9.20, where the instrument is called rpoxés, in the Epist. to the Hebrews, Lc., 
and in Josephus) “‘nec tamen eadem ac diserta significatione ; nam uni- 
verse est verberare, ut rupmavifey, sed addita praepesitio adfert notionem 
ad finem verberare; quod est vel eiusmodi ut verberatus inter verbera 
moriatur, fustuarium: vel ut vivus dimittatur, quae /ustigatio quibus- 
dam dicitur :” and then follow some examples. Wyttenbach, ad Plut. Mor. 
170 A de Superst., item ad 60 A. Hesych. rupwavifera, icyupes riwreras. 
Tupmavoy, eos risepias. Phot. Lex. rvpswapoy, rd rot 8npiou EvAor, § rous 
wapadidopevous Siexein{ero. Comp. Bretschneider, Lex. Nov. Test. 
S.V. 

dro-rypravifey, as Wyttenbach observes, deriotes the fatal character 
of the beating, dwo ‘off’; that the punishment was ‘finished off’, ‘brought 
to an end’. So awepyd{ecOa: ‘to complete a work’, dworeXciv, dwoxdpve, 
dropayeo ba (‘to fight it out’, Lysias, wpés Zineva § 25), dwoweipacOat, awo- 
roApay, drobyycxey (to die off, die away), aroxvaiew (grate away), aworpiBeew 
(rub away, to an end), dwdAAvoGas and dwoAAvvaz. The same notion of carry- 
ing oué, or completion, is conveyed by é« in composition, as éxredew, 
éfcxeoOas, éxBaiveww, and others; the difference between the two prepo- 
sitions being, that awo is ‘from a surface’, ‘off’, éx is ‘from the inside’, 
‘out of’, ‘out’. The verb dworvprayi{ew in this form denotes the agegra- 
vation of an ordinary beating; and corresponds to the Roman /ustw- 
arium, which is confined to cafifa/ punishment by beating with sticks 
for desertion in the Roman army ; Cic. Phil. 111 6, Liv. v6 ult. Fiesée- 
arium meretur qui signa deserit aut praesidio recedit; and is opposed, 
in its severity and fatal termination, to the ordinary fagellatzo or verbera. 
The verb is found in Lysias, car’ "Ayoparov, § 56, (Ayoparoy) rq Sain 
wapédore, xal awerupwavioOn, 57 and 58. Demosth. Phil. f 126.19, dyri 
tou re per BonOew rovs 8¢ axorvpwavioa. Rhet. 11 6. 27. 

onpeiov dé—ovdeis Bovdevera: wepi rav dveAwiorey]| ‘an indication’ (4 
sign, not an absolute proof, or conclusive sign, dwodeéts or rexpypeor) ‘ of 
this is, that fear inclines men to deliberation, and yet no one deliberates 
about things that are hopeless’, or beyond the sphere of expectation. On 
the objects of BovAevers, see Eth. Nic. 111 5. We do sot deliberate about 
things eternal and unchangeable; or about the consfant¢ motions of the 
heavens, or of the processes of nature; or about things that are con- 
stantly varying; or about things accidental and due to chance. We 
deliberate only about things which concern ourselves and human affairs 
in general, and of these only such as are in our own power, in which the 
event can be controlled by our own agency: and this is repeated through- 
out the chapter. Comp. VI 2, 1130 @ 13, ovdeis 8¢ BovAeveras wepi Tey py 
évdexonevey GAAos Exes, things necessary and invariable; over which 
therefore we have no control. It is plain therefore that these things 
which we do sof deliberate about are a»eAmsora; they are beyond our 
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knowledge and control, and cannot therefore be the objects of future 
expectation. 

§ 15. This is now applied to the practice of the rhetorician. ‘And 
therefore they (the audience) must be made to think, or feel, whenever 
it is better (for you, the speaker) that they should be afraid, (when the 
occasion requires you to excite this emotion in your hearers,) that they 
are themselves liable to suffering ; for in fact (as you suggest) others 
greater than they have suffered (and therefore a fortiori they are liable to 
it); and you must shew that their equals and those like them (in position, 
character, and circumstances) are suffering or have suffered, and ¢hat 
from such as they never expected it from, and in the particular form, and 
at the particular time, when it was unexpected’. 

sapacxeva{ew] ‘to bring into a frame of mind, or excite a feeling 
is used here as above, 11 1.2 and 7. See the notes there. 

§ 16. ‘From this explanation of the nature of fear and things fearful, 
and of the several dispositions that incline us to fear individually, we may 
plainly gather what confidence is, and the sort of things that inspire 
confidence, and the dispositions or habits of mind that incline us to con- 
fidence : because confidence is the opposite of fear, and that which 
inspires the one, the object of the one, is opposite to that which inspires, 
the object of, the other: and therefore, the hope (which 6apcos implies, z#s 
hope) of what is conducive to security, is attended by a fancy’ (or mental 
representation, or impression, derived from and connected with sense, see 
on I 11.6) ‘of their being close at hand, and the expectation’ (éAmis in its 
alternative, general, sense) ‘of things to be dreaded by a fancy of either 
their non-existence or remoteness’. This latter fancy being characteristic 
of fear, defin. § 1, we may infer that the opposite fancy*is characteristic 
of confidence. 

5—2 
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§17. ‘Things that inspire confidence are (therefore) things dreadful 
or dangerous when at a distance ’—it is the remoteness of them, not the 
things themselves as the text seems to say, that inspires the confidence— 
‘and things that embolden us (cheering, inspiriting) when close at hand. 
And if there be means of rectifying, setting right again, repairing, reme- 
dying, the mischief we dread (after it is done), or of helping, defending 
ourselves against it, rescuing ourselves from it, (J¢fore it is done; comp. 
§ 12, where Schrader thus distinguishes the two, correctio mali prae- 
teriti, auxilium mali imminentis,) numerous or effective, or both, and 
we have neither been already injured ourselves nor injured others ’—the first 
on the principle on which the proverb is founded, “the burnt child dreads 
the fire,” what we have already suffered we fear to suffer again; and the 
second, because when we have done no injury we fear no retaliation— 
‘or again if we have either no rivals and competitors at all, or such as we 
have are powerless ; or, if they have power, are our friends or benefactors 
or indebted to us for services’. All these are topics opposite to those of 
fear, comp. §§ 8, 9, 10, 12; from which it appears that the rivalry of the 
avrayovorai consists in the competition for the same things, where there 
is not enough of them for both the competitors; the rivalry, which naturally 
engenders ill-feeling, makes you afraid of some injury from your com- 
petitor,a fear which is exchanged for confidence, as far as the other is con- 
cerned, when there is no rivalry between you. ‘Or if those who have the 
same interests are more numcrous or more powerful, or both, (than 
those whose interests are different, our rivals or competitors)’. 

§ 18. This is an answer to the question mas dcaxe/pevor Gapparcot eiciv 
§ 16. ‘The feelings and dispositions in ourselves indicative of confidence, 
are, the opinion which we entertain of great success in our previous 
undertakings, and of having hitherto been exempt from injury, or if we 
have often run into danger and escaped’: all of these are apt to make 
men sanguine as regards the future. Comp. Virg. Aen. I 198, O socit, 
neque enim ignart sumus ante malorum, O passi graviora, dabit deus 
his quogue finem. Vos et Scyllacam rabiem...revocate animos maestum- 
gue timorem mittite, forsan et haec olim meminisse tuvabtt...illic Jas 
regna resurgere Troiae. Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. Hor. 
Od. 1 7.30, O fortes, peiorague passt mecum sacpe viri, nunc vino 
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pellite curas, cras ingens iterabimus aeqguor. ‘For there are two things 
which make men insensible (to danger), either never to have ex- 
perienced it (from ignorance, which inspires confidence) or to have 
plenty of helps, resources, means of defence, to resist and overcome it; 
as in dangers at sea, those who have never had experience of a storm are 
confident as to the future, and those who have derived from their ex- 
perience plenty of resources’. What is said here of the inexperience of 
men at sea tending to confidence seems to be contradicted by the 
observation in Eth. Nic. 111 9, 1115 3 1, ovx otrw 8 os of Oaddrriot’ of pev 
yap dreyveoxacs Ty cornplay Kal roy Oavaroyv Tov toovToy Suayepaivovew, of 
& eddrAmdds ciot wapa Thy éumepiay. Victorius thus reconciles the appa- 
rently conflicting statements: in the passage of the Ethics the brave 
men, who have had no experience, do keep up their courage though they 
despair of safety, and are indignant at such a death as that of drowning; 
the death which they covet being death on the field of battle: the sailors 
on the contrary are sanguine by reason of the resources which their 
experience has taught them. Still the contradiction is not removed by 
this explanation ; for in the Rhetoric the inexperienced are confident, in 
the Ethics they are in despair, though their courage may not fail. In 
fact the two cases are not identical, nor intended to be so. In the Ethics 
the virtue of courage is displayed in the extremest danger, in the 
other there is no virtue at all; the ignorance of the danger inspires 
confidence—not courage—and that is all. The passage of the Rhetoric is 
explained by another in Magn. Mor. I 21, quoted by Schrader, gor: yap 
xal car’ ¢uxetpiay tis avdpetos, olov of orparim@ras’ ovro: ydp oidac: 3e duret- 
piay, Ore év rowoure rong i év TowovTp Kxaip@ f otrws Exovrs ddvvaroy rt 
sabeiv...caduy ovy elow avdpeios dx Tov évavriov ris éumepias’ ol yap dmetpot 
Tey droBnoopevey ov PoBovvra: dca THY ametpiay. 

d:xa¢ yap anaGeis| ‘Tritum apud Graecos proverbium a priore horum 
modorum pendet, quo affirmatur, save esse bellum inexperto: yduxis 
Gweipy woAepos. Victorius. 

§ 19. Comp: § 10. ‘And whenever (the danger apprehended) is not 
an object of apprehension to our peers (those resembling us in rank, 
station, wealth and resources), or to our inferiors, or to those whose su- 
periors we suppuse ourselves to be; this opinion (of superiority) is enter- 
tained toward those whom we have overcome (in some previous compe- 
tition, or contest for the mastery), either themselves, or their superiors or 
equals’. 
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§ 20. Another ground of confidence is, ‘the supposition that we possess 
in greater quantity or in a higher degree those points of superiority which 
make (our enemies) formidable: such are wealth, bodily strength’, (carry 
on sAjGos and ioyds to the three following genitives,) ‘number and power 
(force) of friends, of territory, of military provision, (the last) either of 
every kind, or the most important and valuable. 

§ 21. ‘And if we have done no injury, either to no one at all, or to 
few, or if those few are not the sort of persons that are feared’. Compare 
§ 8, which supplies the reason: it is, because they don’t fear retaliation. 
On wepi ay (=o0vs) goSourra, see note on I 9.14. 

‘And, in general, if our religious relations are in a favourable state 
(our account with Heaven stands well’, and especially’ (ra re Da xai, 
‘not only in everything else, but especially in this’: comp. dAes re 
cai, xat 8) xai) ‘in the communications of’ (rd awe, ‘what proceeds from” 
the intimations as to our future conduct derived from them) ‘ omens’ (signs 
from heaven, to direct us) ‘and oracles’. Victorius quotes Cicero (who 
calls onpeia Sometimes #o/ae, indications, sometimes signa), and Plutarch 
to shew that Aaya means ‘oracles’. Acywy and ypnopos are used indiffer- 
ently by Herodotus for ‘oracle’, and the word is also found, though rarely, 
in other writers; Thucydides, Aristoph. Eq. 120, Eurip. Heracl. 405. 

‘ For the angry feeling is accompanied with confidence, and to abstain 
from wrong oneself and yet to be wronged by others is provocative of 
anger, and the divine power is supposed to aid (side with) the injured’. 
The argument is this, Innocence of wrong is a ground of confidence: but 
this may be extended to the general (dAqs) case of the divine favour, and 
the feeling of confidence is heightened if we believe that we have heaven 
on our side, which we argue from favourable omens and oracies. This 
divine authority strengthens our conviction of our innocence, of our 
having right on our side (so Victorius), and therefore our confidence. 
Another reason for this increase of confidence is the angry feeling which 
is excited in us by the sense of unjust treatment from others to whom we 
have done no wrong, for anger always implies confidence; and at the 
same time we feel ourselves under the protection of heaven, which is 
always supposed to take the part of the innocent and injured. 6appa- 
Aeow 4 opy7. Comp. Cic. Acad. Pr. 11 44.135, épsam tracundiam fortitu- 
dinis quasi cotem esse diccbsnt \weteres Academici), referred to by Victo- 
rius and Majoragius. 
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§ 22. The last ground of confidence is ‘the thought or opinion, in 
undertaking any enterprise, that we are not likely to, or (certainly) shall 
not, meet with any disaster, or that we shall succeed. And so much for 
objects of fear and ‘confidence’. 


CHAP. VI. 

On shame or modesty, and shamelessness or impudence and 
effrontery. 

Prof. Bain’s remarks on shame—LZ motions and Will, p. 142—are so 
brief that they may here be quoted entire. It falls under the general 
head of Emotions of Self, and in the subordinate division under that of 
self-love. “The feeling of shame is resolved by a reference to the dread 
of being condemned, or ill-thought of, by others. Declared censure and 
public infliction, by inviting the concurrent hostile regards of a wide 
circle of spectators, constitute an open shame. One is also put to shame 
by falling into any act that people are accustomed to disapprove, and 
will certainly censure in their own minds, although they may refrain from 
actually pronouncing condemnation. This is the most frequent case in 
common society. Knowing the hard judgments passed upon all breaches 
of conventional decorum, it is a source of mortification to any one to be 
caught in a slip; they can too easily imagine the sentence that they do 
not actually hear. The character of the pain of all such situations exactly 
accords with the pains of expressed disapprobation.” [Chap. x1 § 16, 
ed. 1875.] : 

§ 1. ‘The exciting causes of shame and shamelessness, the objects of 
them, i.e. the persons to whom they are directed, and the dispositions or 
states of mind that they represent, will be clear from the following ana- 
lysis’. woita here is generally expressed by émi mroios, of the exciting 
causes, which occurs in § 3. 

On aides, as a ra6os, the sense of shame, see Arist. Eth. Nic. 11 7, and 
more at large, Iv 15. There, as here, no distinction is made between aidds 
and aloxven. On the distinctions which may and may not be made be- 
tween them, see Trench, V. 7. Sy. [§ XIX] p. 73; and on aides contrasted 
with cwdpoavyn, ib.§ XX. p. 76. They differ as the Latin verecundia (aides), 
and pudor (aicxtm): the first is a subjective feeling or principle of honour, 
Germ. scheu ; the second presents this in its objective aspect, as the fear of 
disgrace (from others, external) consequent on something already done, 
Germ. sthaam and schande. Déderl. Lat. Syn. Vol. 111. p. 201. aldes 
precedes and prevents the shameful act, aloyv»n reflects upon its conse- 
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quences in the shame it brings with it. This latter conception of aicxisy 
corresponds to Aristotle’s definition here, and in Eth. N. Iv 15 init. gaffes 
ris ddofias. On aides, as a principle of action, and »épeors, the two pri- 
mary notions of duty, duty to oneself, and duty to others or justice, see 
an interesting note of Sir A. Grant, on Eth. N. 11 7. 14. In Soph. Aj. 
1073—1086, the two fundamental principles, by which human conduct 
should be regulated, the foundations of law, justice, and military disci- 
pline, are aides or aioxvvy, and deos or Gofos. Beds yap ¢ xpoceatis 
alayum & opov carnpiay €xovra tor éxicravo. See Schneidewin’s note 
on line 1079. 

Aristotle both here and in the Ethics represents aiges or aicyvry, and 
consequently the opposite, as wan, instinctive emotions; and Bain by 
classing shame amongst the emotions takes the same view. Eth. N. tv 
15, init. wept 8€ aidovs ds ros aperis ov wpoorjxe: A¢yer” wabes yap pao» 
Zouxew } Ee. cpiferas your hoBos (which is a waOos) ras adofias, dxore- 
Letra: b€ rq wepi ra Sed GoBe wapawAnowry épvOpaivovras yap of aigxurc- 
pevot, of d¢€ Tov Oayaroy doBovperot aypimow. ceparixa oy dairerai res 
eivas dudorepa, Swep Soxet wabovs paddAov h éfews civa. This view of 
‘shame’ or ‘modesty’ as a wa@os and not a efits, an emotion and not a 
moral state or virtue, is commented on and cniticized by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis in his dropias xai Avoes, Bk. A C.xa’ (21), wept aidovs. The 
chapter opens with a reference to the two passages of the Nic. Ethics in 
which the subject is treated, and after an examination and criticism of 
the definition, he proceeds thus; 9 yap aides ovx goeer dxas eiva: hoSor 
ddofias, aAAa woAd mporepoy Gorpesrys mpos: va aloxpa, & 9 of ovTes 
éxovres PoSovrra: ry én" aoe adotiay, ef 3€ €oTs rowovroy | aides, oUK er’ 
Gy ovde waGos aGxdos ein, GAN’ Efis ris nal duadeors, 7 To wpoeipnucror Ewxeras 
wabos. 

The character of the dsaicyuvros, as depicted by Theophrastus, Cha- 
ract. c. &. wept dyaoyurrias, has not much in common with the analysis of 
Aristotle. One common feature appears in § 6 of this chapter, ro «epdai- 
yew anxd pixpar 9 ax aicxypev; Theophrastus’ definition of d»acywria 
being xaradpornois Sofys aiocxpov évexa xépdous. But the completest por- 
trait of the dyuicxyuvros that Greek antiquity has bequeathed to us, is 
doubtless the dAAavyroweAns of Aristophanes’ Knights. In this character 
the ideal of ‘shameless impudence’ seems to be reached, and human 
nature can go no further. 

§ 2. €orw}) marking the popular nature of the definition, which may 
be assumed for the occasion, though perhaps not strictly exact and sci- 
entific, has been already noticed several times, and will occur again in 
the definitions of the next two chapters. 

‘Let it be assumed then that shame is a kind of pain or disturbance 
(of one’s equanimity, or the even balance of the mind, which is upset for 
the nonce by the emotion) belonging to’ (sepi, arising or manifested in) 
‘that class of evils which seem to tend to discredit’ (loss of reputation— 
po8os ris adofias, the Jopular definition, in Eth. N. Iv 15, init.)—‘present 
past or future’ (this marks the confusion or identification of aides and 
aiaxum, see above), ‘and shamelessness a kind of slight regard of, con- 
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temptuous indifference to’ (on cArywpéa, note on II 2.1, comp. II 2. 3), ‘and 
an insensibility to these same thangs’. On the connexion of dvacyurria 
and oAcyepia, comp. Demosth. de F. L. § 228, riva ray dy r9 woder Gyoar’ 
Gy Bdeduperaroy elvas xal mAelorns avaideias nai dAtywpias pearow (see 
Shilleto’s note); adv. Conon. 1268 and 9, §§ 38, 39, 6 roivuy wayrev dras- 
Séoraroy,..ryy 8€ rovrov mpos Ta TotavT’ OAcyepiay K.7.d. 

§ 3 ‘From this definition of shame it follows of necessity that we 
are ashamed of all evils which are of such a kind as are thought to bring 
disgrace either on ourselves, or those we care for: and of this kind are 
all deeds or acts that proceed from any form of vice, throwing away one’s 
shield for instance, or running away; for these proceed from cowardice, 
Or to defraud (a friend) of a deposit, for this proceeds from injustice’. 

dwoorepey, as. distinguished from other varieties of the confusion of 
meum and tuum, is applied to the meaner vices of cheating and defraud- 
ing, as opposed to robbery and theft accompanied with violence. It is 
particularly appropriate to withholding a deposit, from the preposition 
with which the verb is compounded: you not only deprive your friend of 
his loan, but you keep Jack from him something which is his due: as dd 
in dwatreiy, arodiddvac, drrovépew, et Sim. Comp.17.5 and note (1). Cic. 
Tusc. Q. 11 8, Sed guia nec gui propter metum praesidium religutt, quod 
est ignaviac, nec qui propter avaritiam clam depositum non reddidit, 
guod est iniustitiae.,.Victorius. 

§ 4. ‘And sexual intercourse with forbidden (improper) persons, or 
in forbidden places (as a consecrated building), or at forbidden times; 
for this proceeds from licentiousness’. dwou ov Sei, dre py Sei. This 
variation of the negative, where no difference is intended, is by no means 
unusual. If translated strictly, ov denotes farticular places, and py 
times i” general, any indefinite or hypothetical times; 47%. ‘at times, if 
any, when it is forbidden’. 

§ 5. ‘And to make a profit of mean and trifling things, or of things 
base and vile, or from the helpless and impotent, as the poor or the 
dead; whence the proverb fo rod (even) a corpse of tts winding-sheet,; 
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for this arises from sordid greediness and meanness’. Hor. Ep. 1 1.65, 
Rem factas; rem Si possis recte; si non, gquocungue modo rem. 


nepdaivery ax’ aicxpey) is illustrated by the well-known story of Ves- 


pasian, Sueton. Vesp. c. 23, Reprekendenti fizo Tito, quod etiam urinae 
vectigal commentus esset, Pecuniam ex prima pensione admovit ad nares, 
sciscitans, num odore offenderetur? ¢/ t/lo megantfe, at qui, inguit, e lotio 
est’. Erasm. Adag. p. 199, ‘e turpibus, velut ex lenocinio quaestuque cor- 
ports’ Another illustration of profit derived from a disgraceful source 
was (in the opinion of the Athenians of the 4th cent. B.C.) the practice of 
the Aoyoypaeos, or d&kxoypados, (Sixoypadia, Isocr. avridears § 2,) the rheto- 
rician who wrote speeches for the use of parties in the law-courts. The 
amount of discredit which this employment brought upon those who 
practised it may be estimated from the following passages. Antiphon 
commenced this practice (Miiller, Asst. Gr. Let. c. xxxilil. § 1. Wester- 
mann, Geschichte der Beredtsamkett, 40, 10), and thereby brought upon 
himself the assaults of the Comic poets; xa@awreras 3 9 xeopedia rou "Ap 
riperros os...Acyous xara Tou dixaiov ovyxespévous dwrodiWopnévov rodAGr yp7- 
parey. Plat. Phaedr. 257 C, da saons rns AowWopias exades Aoyoypacor. 
Stallbaum ad loc. In Legg. x1 937 Dad fin, it is solemnly censured and 
denounced: a prohibitory law is enacted, and the penalty is death to the 
citizen, and perpetual banishment to the alien, who shall presume thus to 
pervert the minds of the administrators of justice. See also Stallbaum, 
Praef. ad Euthydem. p. 46. Dem. de F. L. § 274, Acyoypagous roivww nai 
goquords droxadov; where Shilleto cites other examples from the Orators. 
Isocrates, srepi avridocens, is obliged to defend himself from the imputa- 
tions of his enemies and detractors, who charged him with making 
money by this employment, § 2, BAaodnpotvras wepi ris éuys ScarpBis cat 
Adyovras as ors wepi Sixoypahiay—which is much the same, he continues, 
as if they were to call Phidias a dollmaker, or Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
signpainters. And again § 31, éx 3¢ ris wepi dixacripia xpaypareias cis 
opy)y xal picos Upas xaraornces. Lastly, the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
36 (37), 33, has this topic, for meeting a calumnious charge, édy 8¢ dha- 
BarAwow pas os yeypappévous Aoyous Aeyopey H Aéyeww percToper F as éxi 
pode rivt cumpyopovpey x.r.A. I will only add that this sense of the word 
is not to be confounded with the other and earlier one of prose writers 
and especially of the early ‘chroniclers’, antecedent to and contempora- 
ries of Herodotus; in which it is employed by Thucyd. 1 21 and Rhet. 11 
11.7, Il 7.7, 12. 2, 

Kay aw0 wexpov depey}] Prov. “contra avaros ac sordidas artes exer- 
centes dicebatur.” Victorius. 

Other proverbs of the same tendency are quoted by Erasmus, 
Adagia, p.199. <Avaritia et rapacitas. dws vexpod poporcyew ‘to take 
tribute of the dead’. alreiy rots dvdplayras avdura, ‘to beg of the very 
statues’, cvuaporpef, Aristoph. Equit. 41, ‘a skinflint?. And Appendix to 
A dagta, $v. avaritia, p. 1891. 
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aloxpoxepdeias...avedevOepias] Eth. N. IV 3, 1122 @ 2, 8, 12; dveXevbepia, 
Ib. c. 3, is the extreme, in defect, of the mean or virtue in the expendi- 
ture of the money, the excess being dowria, reckless prodigality: it is 
therefore undue parsimony, meanness, stinginess in expense. aloypoxepdeia 
is one of Theophrastus’ Characters, 2’. 

§6. ‘And either to lend no assistance at all when you have the 
power or too little’. (#rrov sc. rov Séovros). ‘Or to receive assistance 
from those who can less afford it’. 

§7. ‘And borrowing when it will look like begging, to ask a favour 
under the guise of a loan (begging is a sign of impudence) ; or begging 
when it will bear the appearance of asking for a return’ (of a favour: the 
shamelessness of this consists in the pretence that you have a claim 
upon the person from whom you are in reality begging : a favour, even 
supposing that your claim is well founded, ought never to be conferred 
from any expectation of a return: comp. [ 9.16, and 19, also I! 4. 2, on the 
unselfishness of friendship), ‘and asking for a return (repayment or com- 
pensation) when it will have the appearance of begging’. (If you have 
really done the other a favour, and so have a claim to compensation, still 
you must not put it in such a way as to seem to beg for it; begging isa 
sign of impudence.) The ‘borrowing’ propensities of the dvaicyuvros 
appear in Theophr. Char. @, ov droorepet, mpos rotrov awedOody davei{ecba: 
and also near the end. Victorius interprets the three cases differently. 
He understands the ddfec of the other party in the transaction ; the first case 
is ‘to anticipate the other by asking for a loan, when yoxw fancy he is 
going to beg of you’, the second is that of the poorer party who begs when 
the other is going to demand repayment, and so stops his mouth; the 
third is that of the richer of the two, who has often assisted the other on 
former occasions, and being tired of lending him money, when the other 
comes to renew his solicitations stops 4zs mouth by asking for repayment. 
This I allow to be just as good, perhaps better, in point of sense, cer- 
tainly more amusing, than my own interpretation: but as far as I am 
able to judge, the latter is more naturally suggested by the Greek, and 
more in accordance with precedent, as collected from the language of the 
previous topics of these chapters on the a4. The first of these three, 
according to Victorius’s interpretation, is well illustrated by Timon of 
Athens, 111 2. 49, What a wicked beast was I to disfurnish myself against 
such a good time... was sending to use Lord Timon myself, &c. 

‘And to praise (your friend, from whom you want to get money) in 
order to induce him to suppose that you are begging, and after a failure, 
repulse, rebuff, to goon all the same’—this is the shamelessness of 
importunity— for all these are signs of illiberality or meanness’. 
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Spenge ed. 1867. 

§ 8. ‘To praise a man to his face is flattery’ (sudaud? onpetov)—Terent. 
Adelph. 11 4. 6, AA vereor coram in os te laudare amplius, ne id assen- 
tandi magis quam quod gratum habcam facere existimes (Victorius)—‘ as 
is also overpraising a man’s good qualities, and disguising (by smearing 
over and so obscuring, as a writing, or blotting out) all his bad points 
(all his peccadilloes and weaknesses) ; and excessive sympathy with his 
distress (exhibited) in his presence, and everything else of the same 

_ kind ; for they are all signs of flattery’. of rawewot xcodaxes, Eth. N. IV 
8, 1125 a 2, Ib. VIII 9, 1159 @ 14, Umepexoperos yap Pidos o xoAdaf, § spoc- 
goteiras TowoUTos etwas Kal waAdXAoy Gidew f Giiciobas. A distinction is taken 
between dpecxos and xodaf in Eth. Nic. IV 12, sub fin., which is here 
disregarded. The dpecxos, the ‘over-complaisant’, is what we usually 
understand by xoAaf or flatterer; but xcoAagé is here confined to interested 
flattery ; els xpypara cal ooa dca ypnyarey, and is in fact equivalent to 
the ordinary wapaciros. Theophrastus, Char. f’,e’, maintains the dis- 
tinction. One of the characteristics of xoAaxeia is xai éwauwéoa dé 
dxovorros : this appears also in the dpeoxos, Ch. e’. 

§ 9. ‘And the refusal to undergo labours which older men (than 
ourselves are willing to endure); or men brought up in the lap of luxury, 
in luxurious habits (which engender tenderness, and delicacy, and ef- 
feminacy, and in general tastes and habits averse to labour); or those 
who are in higher authority’ (if they condescend to undertake them, we 
are a fortiori bound to do so: or rather perhaps, in consideration of 
the padaxia which seems intended to include all the preceding, for the 
same reason as the last mentioned, that they have not been taured to 
labour); ‘or in general, those who are weaker, Iess capable of undertaking 
them, than ourselves ; for all these are signs of softness, Ccelicacy, or 
effeminacy’. The of ev éfovoig padAoy may be illustrated by the case of 
a commanding officer on a march dismounting from his horse, and walking 
on foot by the side of his men. Such an example would certainly shame 
any of the men who complained of fatigue. [Xen. Anab. 111 4. 46—49.] 

§ 10. ‘And receiving favours from another, either once or fre- 
quently, and ¢hen reproaching him with the service he has done: all 
signs of a mean spirit and a low, grovelling, mind and temper’. On 
pixpouyia ‘littleness of mind’, see Eth. N. Iv 9. 
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§ 11. ‘And saying any thing about yourself, making any kind of 
boast or profession about yourself ’,—no expression, however exaggerated, 
of self-laudation that you abstain from; no profession of any art or 
science that you do not lay claim to—‘and taking the credit of, appro- 
priating, other people’s merits and advantages’, symptomatic of quackery, 
undue and unfounded pretension or assumption. Zhe worthiness of 
praise distains his worth, If that the praisd himself bring the pratse 
forth. Troilus and Cressida, I 3. 241. 

éxayyéAXAecOac} to announce or proclaim—to the world in the way of 
profession in general, or especially the profession of any art, science, or 
practice; and almost technically (by Plato) applied to the magnificent 
profession—without corresponding performance—of the Sophists. Rhet. 
II 24. 11, of Protagoras’ profession, what he undertook to do, viz. ro» 
irre Acyoy xpeirre wowiy.—On aAafoveia see note on | 2.7. 

‘And in like manner the products or results of each of all the va- 
rious vices of the character, and the outward signs of these (inward 
vices) and every thing that resembles them; for they are disgrace- 
ful (base and therefore to be shunned, in themselves), and provocative of 
shame (in us)’. 

§ 12. ‘And besides all these, the want (absence) of any of these 
estimable things of which all our peers, or most of them, have 
a share. By ‘peers’ I mean clansmen (members of the same race or 
tribe), fellow-citizens, equals in age, relatives, or, in general terms, 
those who are on an equality (on a level) with us; for sow (that we have 
reached this stage, not perhaps before), it is shameful not to participate in 
advantages, such as education, or anything else in the same way, to so 
high a degree as they do. And all these disadvantages are still more dis- 
graceful if they appear to be due to ourselves, and our own fault; for by 
this it does appear that they result rather from (internal) vice’ (of character, 
the bad spoaipesis which stamps them with the véczous character), ‘if we 
ourselves be to blame for the introduction (pre-existence), the actual 
(present) existence, or future growth of them’. 
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§ 13. ‘And the endurance, present, past, or future (in the anticipa- 
tion) of any such things as tend to dishonour and reproach, men are 
ashamed of; and these are all acts of service or subservience of person 
or shameful deeds, under which head comes wanton outrage’ (meaning 
here that particular kind of v8pis which lies in an outrage on or violation 
of the person ; Umnpereiy is equivalent to yapifer Oat, sui copiam facere, the 
surrender of the person to the service or gratification of another). 

ra eis axodaciay] SC. pépovra, ovvreivovra; guae spectant ad incontinen- 
tiam. ‘Turpe est ea pati quae ab intemperantia alterius proficiscuntur’. 
Schrader. ‘And of these, all that have a tendency or reference to (all 
that subserve) licentiousness (the reckless and indiscriminate indulgence 
of the appetites) are disgraceful, whether voluntary or involuntary; the 
imvoluntary being such as are done under compulsion (forza maggiore), 
(even these are disgraceful) because the submission to, tame endurance 
of, them, and the non-resistance (not defending oneself against the 
violence), proceed from unmanliness or cowardice’. Inordinary cases, 
compulsion, any superior external force which cannot be controlled, 
absolves a man from responsibility for his actions—Eth. Nic. II 1, on 
the voluntary and involuntary—but in these cases if the force be not 
absolutely overwhelming he is bound to offer all the resistance in his 
power: to refrain from this shews cowardice or an unmanly spirit, and 
therefore such acts are still disgraceful, though not for the same reason 
as the voluntary. ra& els Biay adxovra is added as an explanatory note 
to axorra: it interrupts the reasoning, and should therefore be separated 
from the context by some mark of a parenthesis. 

§ 14. This concludes the first branch of the analysis of shame and 
its opposite, rota aloyvvovrat cai dvaccyvyrovew, § 1, shameful ¢hings. We 
now proceed to consider the second, pos rivas, the Zersons, namely, before 
whom, in whose presence, this feeling is especially excited (/#. to whom 
the feeling is, asit were, addressed). ‘These two divisions exhibit the two 
waOy in their objective aspect, ‘kings and persons. The third, commenc- 
ing at § 24, gives the subjective view of them, shewing how the persons 
who feel shame and the reverse are themselves affected by them, and what 
in them are the signs of its manifestation. 
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‘Such and such like are the things that men are ashamed of. And 
as shame is a fancy or mental impression about discredit or loss of re- 
putation (def. § 2), and this on its own account, with no reference to any 
ulterior results or consequences (of the loss of it), and no one cares for the 
opinion except on account of those who entertain it, it follows of necessity 
that the persons to whom shame is addressed are those whom we hold 
in account (take account of, regard and esteem)’. 

§ 15. ‘We take account of those that admire and look up to us, and 
those whom we admire and look up to (comp. 1 6.29), and by whom we 
wish to be admired, and those whom we are ambitious of rivalling (11 2. 
24, note, 4. 24), and those whose opinion we don’t despise’. 

§§ 16, 17. ‘Now the persons whom we wish to be admired by, and 
whom we ourselves look up to, are those who are in possession of any 
good of that class which is highly valued (which confers distinction), or 
those from whom we have an excessive desire to obtain something that 
they are masters of, as lovers ; those that we vie with, or strive to rival, 
are our equals; and those that we look up to as axfhorifies on any 
question (regard as likely to speak, or rather see, the truth in any dis- 
puted question on which their opinion is asked) are the men of practical 
wisdom; and such are men advanced in life and the well educated’. 

§ 18. Inthe first clause of this section, as Schrader has noticed, there 
is a momentary transition from the Jersons who feel shame to the shings 
which produce it; in the second, a return is made to the masculine. 
Supply aloxuvovraz. ‘And of things that take place, of acts done, under 
our very eyes, and openly (in broad daylight, or very prominent and 
conspicuous # fositiom) men are more ashamed: whence also the pro- 
verb, the seat of shame ts in the eyes. And the shame is deeper in the 
presence of those who will be always with us (constantly in our society, 
as members of our family, intimate friends; and the closer the intimacy 
the deeper the shame), and those who pay attention to, take particular 
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notice of us (study our character and actions); because both these are 
cases of special observation’. 

adpdcdrepa] the abstract neuter; ‘both the preceding ¢hings, or cases’; 
these two facts, or observations on the manifestation of shame, that it is 
more felt in the presence (1) of intimate associates and (2) curious ob- 
servers, are confirmed by the proverb that the seat of shame ts in the eyes; 
—when we are very much ashamed of anything we turn away our eyes, 
and dare not look our friend in the face. So Sappho to Alcaeus, supra 
1 9. 20—whatever the true reading may be—directly expresses this in the 
phrase aldds ¢yet Suara. 

The principal organ by which the emotion is expressed or manifested 
is naturally regarded as the sea¢ of that emotion: and this is by no means 
confined to shame, but is extended not only to other emotions, but even 
to justice by Eurip. Med. 219, dixn yap ove eveor’ dy opOadpois Bporay: 
the eyes are in this case represented as the organs of injustice, not dsscern- 
ing right and wrong. So Eur. Hippol. 246, cal én’ aloyvvny Spa rérpanrat. 
Id. Ctesph. Fr. Xv111 (Dind.), al8ds év opOadpoios yiyvera réxvoy (apud Sto- 
baeum). Arist. Vesp. 446, dAAd rovros 7 ovK i avd? dv ofOadrpoitow aldds 
—ray wadaéy éuBador. Athen. XIII 564 B (Gaisford), xal 6 "AptororéAns 3¢ 
épn rods épacras els ovdey AAXo Tov odparos row épwpeveoy awoBréerey F 
rovs dpbadpous, dv ols riv aldd xarouweiy. Theogn. 85, olow éml yAdcoy 
re xai dpOadpoiow ereorw aides. Theocr. XXVII 69, oppacw aldopéry. 
(Paley ad Suppl. 195, Latin ed.) Apollon. Rhod. 111 92 (Victorius). Suidas 
S.v. aldds. xat érépa wapoupia “aldds év opOadpois,” rap Scov ol xexaxapevoc 
tovs dpOadpovs ovx aldoivras, f Srs rovs mapovras opevres aldovyra: pGddov 
ol dvyOpwro i rovs drévras. Eustath, ad IL N 923.18 (Gaisford), "Apioro- 
rédous yap Grdocoperara mapadopevou olxnrijptov aisots elvac rods opbadpovs. 
Id. ad Odys. £' 1754. 39, "AptororéAous hapevov rqy alda dv cpOadpois elvat, 
...--.08a Tey aldnudver cal €£ aris Uyews yapaxrnpi(opevey, ol €f ois aldeioOaz 
xP} xaAGor ra BAChapa nad Aréreww arevés dxvovow. In Probl. XXXI 3,957 
6 11, this is directly stated as a matter of fact without any reference to 
the proverb or to vulgar opinion, ev op@adpois yap al8ds, as an explanation 
of something else. 

So of love, the eye is the medium or channel by which it is con- 
veyed; Eur. Hippol. 527; apes, & pos, © xar’ Cpparey oraf{eis wobov. Aesch. 
Agam. 419, opparoy & dy dynvias éppec waco’ *Adpodsira, on which see 
Donaldson, New Crat. § 478. Ib. 742 (Dind.) padrOaxoy dppdreov Bedos 
dnkibvpov Epwros avbos. Plat. Phaedr. 251 B, rov xadAous ry droppohy did 
réy opparevy—the Emanation theory—which is afterwards explained, ib. 
251 C, Cratyl. 420 B, gpes 8¢, dre dapei EEwbev...éreicaxros da TOY Opparey 
...exadketro. Arist. Eth. Nic. 1X 12, init. dowep rois épece rd épay ayannro- 
raroy dors kai padXAoy alpovyras raurny tiv aicOnow fh Tras Aawmas os ard 
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Taurny padtora Tob gpwros Ovros xal yevopévou wT.A. Heliodorus 111 8, 
quoted by King, Gnostic Gems, p. 113—4, on Bacxavia ‘the envious’ or 
‘evil eye’. In the same passage love is described as a kind of ophthalmia, 

* or infection by the eye. Similarly ¢8dvos, ‘the evil eye’, Aesch. Agam. 
947 (Dind.), py Tis mpcowbey oppardy Bador pOovos—where Paley quotes 
Eur. Inds Fragm. 11, év xepoiv, 4 omdayyvoow, 7 map’ Supara to8 Fuuy 
(6 pOdvos).—oBos, Aesch. Pers. 168 (Dind.), dudt & dpOadrpois hofos. 
&xos, Soph. Aj. 706, AAucer aivoy dyos aw’ ouparov”Apns. S. Petr. Ep. 11 ii.. 
14, 6OaApors Exovres pecrovs porxadidos, S. Joh. Ep. 1 ii. 16, 9 émiOvpia rav 
Opbarpeyv. yxapa, ‘tears of joy’, Soph. Electr. 894, 1304, 1231, yeynOos 
épxet Saxpvoy dpycray dno. Aesch. Agam. 261, yapd pp vdépwe: Saxpvoy 
éxxaXoupémm. Ib. 527. Prov. vi. 17, haughty eyes are an abomination to 
the Lord, \saiah v.15, the eyes (i. e. pride) of the lofty shall be humbled. 
Ezekiel v. 11, neither shall mine eyes (i.e. either mercy or justice) spare. 
Habak. i. 13, thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil. Ali these various 
examples shew, what may also be inferred from our own ordinary lan- 
guage, in which we speak indifferently of the eye of mercy and of pity on 
the one hand, and of the eye of anger, of envy, of scorn, of hatred, of jea- 
lousy on the other, that she eye may be taken to represent in language 
any emotion whatsoever, good or bad, of which it is in nature the most 
prominent organ of expresston. 

§ 19. ‘Again, in the presence of those who are not liable to the same 
imputations (as we lie under for some shameful act); for it is plain that 
(in this matter) their feelings and opinions must be contrary to our own. 
And of those who are not inclined to be indulgent, to make allowance for, 
apparent faults; for things which a man does himself he is generally 
supposed not to find fault with in others, and therefore (the converse 
must be true) what he does not do himself he is plainly likely to condemn 
in others’. Such as—according to Hudibras—Compound for sins they 
are inclined to, by damning those they have no mind to (1 i. 215}. 

vépeots iS righteous indignation, moral disapprobation or reprobation; 
the opposite of @Aeos and ovyyrdun, which take the indulgent and mer- 
ciful view of human frailty. Infr. cc. 8,9. Comp. 9. 1. 

§ 20. ‘And of those who are inclined to gossiping (to telling tales, 
betraying secrets, publishing, divulging them to their acquaintance in 
general): because there is no difference (in regard of the effect upon the 
other) between not thinking (a thing wrong) and not publishing it to the 
world’. That is, as far as the effect upon the person who has done some- 
thing wrong is concerned, and the amount of shame which it causes him, 
it makes no difference whether the other really thinks it wrong, or merely 
says so, to the world. In no other sense are ‘not thinking’ and ‘not 
telling’ the same, ‘ Ze//-/ales are, such as have received an injury,—for 
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these are always on the watch, lying in wait (wapa lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood) (for an opportunity of retaliation}—and those who are cen- 
sorious and inclined to evil-speaking in general: for the latter, (supply 
raxoXoyovat, OF xaxes N€yovar,) if they speak evil of the inoffensive or inno- 
cent, a fortiori are likely to do so of the offenders or guilty. 

waparnpew] infr. 111 2.15. Xen. Mem. Ill 14. 4, with an evil design, ‘to 
lie in wait for’, Polyb. Xvit 3.2, ap. Liddell and Scott. Add Arist. Top. 
© 11, 161 @ 23, Gray 6 Groxpwopevos ravavria rE dpwravn: waparnpy wpos- 
exnped{ey, of one, who in a dialectical discussion ‘wantonly’ (xpés, in 
addition to his proper functions, as a work of supererogation) ‘and spite- 
fully or vexatiously (¢rnpea{wy) lies in wait to catch his opponent’ in 
some logical trap or other. 

‘And those whose occupation or amusement (darpeS}, Passe-femeps) 
lies in finding fault with their neighbours, such as the habitually sarcastic 
(busy mockers, Ps. xxxv. 16), and comic poets or satirists in general: 
for these are in a sense (in some sort may be considered as) profes- 
sional evil-speakers, and libellers of their neighbours’. To the readers 
of Aristophanes, and indeed of Comedy—especially ancient Comedy— 
in general, this satirical and libellous character, which has become 
identified with their art (xopedei», Aristoph., Plato, &c.), needs no illus- 
tration. Hor. A. P. 281—4. ; 

xAevaorais] See II 2. 12, and note. IT 3.9. 

‘And those with whom we have never before met with a failure (in- 
curred reproach or damage, sustained a repulse, lost credit—explained by 
ydognxores infra); for we are to them as it were objects of admiration and 
respect’ (Scaxecwras, /i/. we are to them in such a disposition, or position, 
attitude, posture)—they have never yet had occasion to find fault with us, 
we have hitherto not lost caste in their estimation—‘and this is why we 
feel ashamed in the presence of (are reluctant to refuse) those who ask a 
favour for the first time, because (on the supposition that) we have never 
yet lost credit in their eyes (and this respect which they have for us we 
should be loth to impair) ’. 

Sowrep Gavpafopevor] Objects of shame (ots aleyvvovra:) are those 
before whom men feel ashamed of any offence against virtue or propriety: 
comp. # avra 4 dy dporrifa, § 3: also §§ 15, 24. 

‘And these are either such as have recently conceived the wish to be 
friends with us—for they have hitherto seen only the best of us—and 
hence the merit of Euripides’ answer to the Syracusans—or, of acquaint- 
ances of long standing, such as know nothing against, know no ill of us‘, 
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(are privy to, conscious of, no vice or misconduct in us,) whose good 
opinion of us is unimpaired. 

The answer of Euripides to the Syracusans is given—invented say 
some—by the Scholiast, in these words: Evperidns wpos rovs Eupaxocious 
sptoBus dsooraXels xal repi elpnyns cat dirias 8eopevos, as exeivor dvévevor, 
ciwery et, avdpes Zupaxcoio, el nal da pndew dAXo, ddAdd ye Sa rd dors 
Spey dKerOa, aloyvverOa Hpas és Oavpd{ovras. We know nothing from 
any other source of Euripides having ever been employed on any other 
occasion in any public capacity; but as Aeschylus fought at Marathon, 
and Sophocles was one of the ten generals who conducted the exhibition 
against Samos under Pericles, there seems to be no a frior? objection to 
the employment of another tragic poet in a similar public service. That 
Euripides could speak in public we learn from a reference of Aristotle to 
another answer of his, Rhet. 111 15.8. Nevertheless the objection has 
been held fatal to the soundness of the reading, and Ruhnken, Hésé. 
Crit. (ap. Buhle), has proposed to substitute ‘Yrepidou for Evpii8ov in our 
text, the one name being constantly confounded by transcribers with the 
other. Sauppe Ovat. Aft. Vol. 111. p. 216, Fragm. Oratt. XV argues the 
question, and decides (rightly, I think) in favour of the vulgate. There 
is in fact no reason whatsoever, except our ignorance, for denying that 
Euripides could have been sent ambassador to Syracuse. Sauppe thinks 
that the occasion probably was the negociations carried on between 
Athens and Sicily from 427—415, previous to the Sicilian expedition. 
His note ends with an inquiry whether another Euripides, Xenophon’s 
father, Thuc. II 70, 79, may possibly be meant here. The extreme appo- 
siteness of the answer to Aristotle’s topic, which seems to have suggested 
the suspicion of manufacture for the special occasion, tells in reality at 
least as much in favour of its genuineness; it is because it zs so appro- 
priate, that Aristotle remembers and quotes it, 

§ 21. ‘And not only the ¢Ainmgs already mentioned cause shame, but 
also the signs and outward tokens and indications of it’ (a onpetoy is, in 
logic, the ordinary accompaniment of something the existence of which 
it indicates, the invariable accompaniment, a certain proof of the exist- 
ence of it, is a rexuypwoy), ‘as in the case of sexual intercourse, not merely 
the act itself, but the signs of it. And similarly, people are ashamed not 
merely of shameful acts, but also of shameful words, foul language’. 
Quod factu foedum est, idem est et dictu turpe. Soph. Oed. R. 1409, adr’ 
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ov yap avdgy fof & nde Spay radov. Isocr. ad Demon. § 15,& sovew 
aloxpoy, ravra vouile pndd Aéyery eivas xaddv. 

§ 22. ‘And in like manner we are ashamed (of any disgraceful 
action) befare those who will reveal or betray it to them’ (viz. the before- 
mentioned rots Gavpadfovow and the rest: avrois is due to Victorius for 
varia lectio avrovs); ‘as servants, and their friends’. 

§ 23. ‘And in general, people are not ashamed in the presence of 
those for whose opinion, in respect of perceiving the trath and forming a 
sound judgment on it, they have a very great contempt—for no one feels 
shame in the presence of children or brutes—nor of the same things’ (ravra 
cogn. accus. after aioyvvorras understood) ‘in the presence of persons well 
known to them and of strangers; but in the presence of intimates they 
are ashamed of things which are considered (8oxovvra) really and essen- 
wally, in that of the remote (from them in connexion), of what is only 
conventionally, disgraceful’, On this distinction of mpés dAy@ea» and 
xpos dcofay=mnpos ray vopoy, See note on II 4. 23: and on aveGe» (the ter- 
mination) note on I 11. 16. 

§ 24. This section is the commencement of the third division of the 
analysis of shame and its opposite; the sudjective view of them, shewing 
how they appear in the persons themselves who are affected by them. 

‘The likely subjects of shame themselves are, first of all men of such 
a disposition, or in such a state of mind, as if they had certain others 
standing to them in the same relation as those of whom we said they 
stand in awe’. Such are persons whom they respect and admire, whom 
they regard as authorities, whose judgment and opinions they look up to. 
A somewhat complicated assemblage of words to express this simple 
meaning, that the disposition to shame is the same state of mind as that 
which has been before described as felt in the presence of certain classes 
of persons of whom we stand in awe; which are immediately specified. 
‘These were (i.e. ave, as we described them, dy ris ris dofqs dporrifes, 
ray Oavpafovrey, cal ovs Oavpate «rr. ante §§ 14, 15) either those that we 
admire, or that admire us, or by whom we wish to be admired, or those 
from whom we require any aid or service which we shall not obtain if we 
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lose our credit with them; and these either as actually looking on, actual 
spectators (of what we say or do), of which Cydias’ harangue on the 
allotment of Samos furnishes an example—for he required them to ima- 
gine the entire Greek people to be standing round the Athenians in a 
circle, as actual spectators, and not mere (future or expectant) listeners, © 
of the decree they are about to make—or if such be near at hand, or 
likely to be listeners’ (to what we have to say: this especially for the 
deliberative speaker). 

The Zadpou xAnpovyxia here referred to is not the allotment of the 
Samian lands amongst Athenian citizens after the revolt of the island 
and its subsequent reduction by Pericles in 440B.c. Thucydides, who 
gives an account of the treatment of the Samians after their defeat, 1 117, 
makes no mention of any such allotment. It is referred by Ruhnken, 
Hist, Crit.,and by Grote, Hist. of Gr. X 407 and note, 408, to Timotheus’ 
conquest of Samos in 366, and the subsequent Athenian settlement there 
in 352; of the former of which Cornelius Nepos speaks, Vit. Timoth. c. 1, 
ap. Clinton F. 7. sub anno 440, It was against this allotment of Samos that 
Cydias (of whom nothing seems to be known beyond this notice, his 
name does not even occur in Baiter and Sauppe’s list of Orators,) made 
his appeal to the Athenian assembly, and invited them to decide the 
question of spoliation, as though all Greece were standing round them 
looking on. Isocrates, Paneg. § 107, is obliged to defend his country- 
men from the reproach (ovedifew) of this and similar practices, not spe- 
cially named, by the plea that the appropriation of the territory was not 
due to rapacity, but solely to the desire of securing the safety of the 
desolated properties by planting a colony to defend them. 

‘And therefore also men in misfortune don’t like (are ashamed) to be 
seen by their gxondam rivals or emulators, because these are admirers’; 
and therefore, by the rule previously laid down, they are ashamed to 
appear before them in this undignified and melancholy condition. 

§ 25. And men are disposed to feel shame, ‘whenever they have 
attached to them any disgraceful deeds or belongings, derived either 
from themselves or their ancestors, or any others with whom they are in 
near relation’. dyyxtoreia, ‘nearness of kin’, gives the right of. succession 
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under the Attic law. Victorius quotes Eur. Hippol. 424, dovdei yap 
arpa, cay OpacvowAayxres Tes #, Stay cuvesdy pyTpos y warpos caxa. 

& raracyuvotow épya] The subject of the neut. plur. with verb sin- 
gular, and the exceptions, is well treated in Jelf’s Gr. Gr. §§ 384, 385. 
Porson, Addenda ad Eur. Hec. 1149, had restricted the exceptions to per- 
sons or animate objects: Hermann, ad Soph. Electr. 430, corrects this too 
limited statement. Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 425. On Aristotle’s use of this 
licence, see Zell ad Eth. Nic. vol. 11. p. 4, Waitz ad Organ. vol. I. p. §35. 

‘And, as a general rule, those on whose behalf (account) we our- 
selves feel ashamed (when they are guilty of any shameful act). These 
are such as have been just named (sc. spéyorves } GAXoe ries x.r-A.) aS well 
as all such as fall back upon us (dvadepopevas, re-/ati, who refer to us, as 
patrons or authorities), those, that is, to whom we have stood in the 
relation of instructors or admirers; or indeed if there be any others, like 
ourselves, to whom we look up as competitors for distinction : for there 
are many things which out of consideration for such we either do or 
avoid doing from a feeling of shame’. 

§ 27. ‘And when we are likely to be seen, and thrown together" (ava- 
orpeher Oa, versart, conversari; of converse, Conversation, in its earlier 
application) ‘in public with those who are privy to (our disgrace), we are 
more inclined to feel ashamed’. Comp. Thucyd. 1 37.4, xd» rourg ro 
evumpemés dowordoy ovy iva py Evvadixnowcw érépos wpoféBAxvrat, dAX’ owes 
xara povas abixect, cal owes dy ¢ pev ay eparecs Bialevras, ov & dy Adbecs 
whéov fxacww, fy 8é wou Ts epocAdBecw avacyurrec. ‘May be spared 
their blushes, as there are none to witness them.” According to the pro- 
verb, Pudor in oculis habitat. Arnold ad loc. 

‘To which also Antiphon the poet referred (o6e», from which princi- 
ple he derived his remark) when, on the point of being flogged to death 
by Dionysius, he said, as he saw those who were to die with him (his 
fellow-sufferers) covering their faces as they passed through the gates (at 
the city gates, where a crowd was gathered to look at them), ‘ Why hide 
your faces? Is it not for fear that any one of these should sce you 
to-morrow 2”? 
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On Antiphon the tragic poet, see 11 2.19; and on dmorvupmravifer Oat, 
c. §. 14. 

€yxadtmrecOa, ‘to hide the face’ especially for shame. Plat. Phaedr. 
243 B, yupry ry Kebadj, xal ovx oorep rore Um’ aloxuvns éyxexaduppevos. In 
Phaedo 117 C, Phaedo covers his face to hide his tears, doraxr) ¢xape: ra 
Saxpua, dare éyxaduyauevos dréxAaoy ¢zavrov. Stallbaum refers to Dorville 
ad Charit. p. 274. Aesch. c. Tim. § 26, (Timarchus) yupsds érayxpariafer 
-..00re cakes xal aloxpés diaxelpevos rd copa ved péOns xai Bdedupias, Sore 
rovs ye «0 gpovoirras éyxadtwarba, aloxuvOévras Umép tis wohews K.T.A. 
In the 3rd of the letters attributed to Demosthenes, 1485.9, rijs "Aptoro- 
yeirovos xpicews avapynaberres éyxadvyyacGe (hide your faces for shame). 

Also for fear, Arist. Plut. 707, pera ratr’ dyed peév evOds dvexadupauny 
Seioas, Ib. 714. 

Plutarch, x Orat. Vit., "Ayripady, relates this story of Antiphon the 
orator. He was sent on an embassy to Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse; 
and, at a drinking party, the question arising, which was the ‘best 
bronze’ in the world, ris dpwords dors yaAxos; Antiphon said that was the 
best of which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made. 
Dionysius interpreting this as implying a similar design upon himself 
ordered him to be executed. Others say that the order was given in a fit 
of passion brought on by Antiphon’s criticism of his tragedies. 

4 py tis 8] The alternative 7 prefixed to the interrogative sentence, 
expresses the opinion of the writer or speaker, ‘It zs so—isn’t it?’ ‘You do 
think so, don’t you?’ and is most familiar in the Platonic dialogues ; also 
very frequent in our author. The a/fernative, which conveys this, refers 
to a suppressed clause or clauses, “Is it so and so, or so and so,—or 
rather, as I myself think and suppose that you do also, is it not thus?” 
In order to express this, in translating we supply the negative. Socrates’ 
4 08; ‘You think so, don’t you?’, which occurs so constantly (in Plato) at 
the end of his arguments, may seem to contradict this. But it really 
amounts to the same thing. Socrates, meaning to imply that he expects 
the other’s assent, says (literally) ‘or not?’; which is, being interpreted, 
‘You surely don’t think otherwise?’ Dionysius’ 4 py consequently mean 
when expressed at full length ‘Is it anything else, or is it not rather as | 
suppose, lest’... 

‘So much for shame: of shamelessness, the topics may plainly be 
derived from the opposites of these’. 


CHAP. VII. 
xapts, the waos, or instinctive emotion, of which this Chapter treats, 
represents the tendency or inclination to benevolence, to do a grace, 
favour, or service, spontaneous and disinterested (§§ 2, 5) to another, or 
to our fellow-man. It also includes the feeling of gratitude, the instinct- 
ive inclination to re/urn favours received. 
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§ 1. ‘The objects of benevolence, the circumstances and occasions 
(on which it is exercised), and the dispositions, characters, and moods 
of mind (of those who exercise it), will be evident when we have 
defined benevolence’. 

§2. ‘Let us then assume benevolence to be that, in accordance with 
(under the influence of) which he who has the feeling is said to doa service 
to one who is in want of it, not in return for anything (as a compensation 
or payment)’—it must be spontaneous as an instinct—‘nor for his own 
benefit, but for the advantage of the ofker party (to the transaction, 
€xeive): the favour is great if it be (conferred on) one who is in extreme 
need of it, or if (the benefit it confers) be of great value or difficult (of 
attainment), on occasions of the like kind (peyaAors cal yaAewois), or if 
it be unique’ (a solitary instance of such a service. the only time it ever 
was conferred : supply 9 a» pasos o vmoupyer Umoupyjon or simply yapicy- 
ras), ‘or the first of its kind or the most important of its kind (/s¢. more 
than any one else has ever done)’. 

A passage of Cicero, de Invent. XXXVHL 112, will serve as a com- 
mentary on this. Bencficia ex sua vi, ex tempore, ex animo cius gui 
fact, ex casu, considerantur. (The character of acts of benevolence is 
gathered or determined from these four considerations.) Ex sva wt 
guacrentur hoc modo: magna an parva, factlia an dificilia, singularia 
sint an vulgaria, vera an falsa, guanam exornatione honestentur: ex 
tempore aulem, si tum guum indigcremus, guum celeri non possent, 
aut nollent, opitulari, st tum quum spes deserutsset> ex animo, st 
non sui commodt causa, st €o0 consilio fectt omnia ut hoc conficere 
possel: ex casu, si non fortuna sed industria factum videbitur aut si 
tndustria fortuna obstitisse. From this close resemblance I should 
infer, not that Cicero had Anistotle’s work before him when he wrote 
the de /nventione, but rather that it had been handed down, perhaps 
from him in the first instance, as a common-place in the ordinary books 
of Rhetoric. 

It was a disputed question, says Ar. again, Eth. Nic. VIII 15, 1163 
a 9, seq., whether the magnitude of a favour or benefit is to be measured 
by the amount of service to the recipient, or by the beneficence! of the 
doer of it: the former being always inclined in the estimate of its 
value to underrate, the latter to overrate it. of pé» yap wabceres rowaira 
act AaBeiy mapa ray evepyeray & pixpda Fy exeivarcs nal fay wap’ érépey 
Aafeiy, xaragpixpiCovres* of 8 dvdradw ra péyiota rey wap’ avrois cai & wap’ 
GdAwy ove Fy, nai dv xewBvvois } rovavras ypeias. 


1 ry rot Spdearros evepyecig. The amount of pains, labour, risk, or sacrifice 
incurred by the conferrer of the benefit here scems to be regarded as the measure 
of his ‘ bencficence ’. 
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p} avrl twos] This might seem at first sight to exclude gratitude 
from the notion of ydpis; but this I believe cannot be intended; though 
gratitude and ingratitude are not distinctly noticed in the chapter. 
The case is this. yapts in this chapter is employed exclusively in its 
subjective sense (see the Lexx.), to denote one of the instinctive feelings : 
when therefore it is applied to express gratitude, it is the feeling only, 
and not the actual return of the favour, which is taken into account. 
This is expressed by the words py dvri ros, which signify that it is ‘in- 
dependent of the actual requital of the benefit conferred’: and, indeed, 
gratitude may be equally felt when the receiver of the favour has no 
means of repaying it in kind. This independent or subjective feeling 
of gratitude is therefore opposed in the words jp} dyri rivos to the notion of a 
pucbos, the ‘payment’ or wages which a workman receives in fulfilment 
of an implied contract; where there is no feeling of gratitude or obliga- 
tion remaining on either side after the work is done and paid for. Whereas 
gratitude is a permanent feeling, and the sense of obligation still remains 
after the requital or repayment of the service. The opposite to this is 
Sre dwé8cxav dAN’ ov« *exay, § 5. It may be argued in certain cases 
that what appears to proceed from gratitude or spontaneous benevolence, 
is in reality nothing but the repayment of an obligation, with which yapis 
is not concerned. 

§ 3. ‘All our natural impulses are wan/s, and of these those especially 
which are accompanied by pain at the non-attainment (4 yeyvoueévov) of 
their object : such are the appetites and desires, aslove’. On dpefis see p. 9, 
note on II 2.1. The connexion of this remark is with the deopuév of the 
preceding definition. The feeling (and the consequent act) of benevolence 
always implies the satisfaction of some want in the recipient of the 
favour; if he did not wat it, it would be no favour. And besides this, 
the magnitude of the want is a measure of the magnitude of the favour 
and.of the benevolence that prompts it. Aristotle therefore proceeds to 
notice some of the principal wants, in the satisfaction of which ydpis 
is manifested in the highest degree. A// our natural impulses imply 
wants—the opéfes, the ‘conative’ or striving faculties, all aim at some 
object which they desire to attain. To the ‘impulsive’ element of our 
nature, ro opexrixoy, belong the appetites and desires such as love (the 
animal passion). (Besides these the dpefcs includes @vpos, and BovAnots 
‘the will’.) These appetites and desires, being always accompanied with 
pain when thwarted or failing to attain their object, are for this 
reason ‘wants in the highest degree’, padiora defoess. 

nai al (émsOupias) dy rais rov adparos raxeéceot kat dv xivduvois (padtora 
Senoets eiaiv)] ‘Also those (desires) that occur in (belong to) bodily 
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sufferings or injuries (are wants of a high degree) : for in fact (this a note 
on the preceding) every one that is in danger or in pain feels desire’. 
For erupet 6 6 Aumovperos compare Supra C. 4 § 3, yeyroperey ay Bovdovras 
Xaipoves warres, ray évavriey 3¢ AvToUvTa, Gore Tis Bovdjceas cHpEtoV 
al Avwas cai ai ydorai. 

xdxeois, in its ordinary use, and especially in its legal application, 
denotes a particular kind of injury or suffe1ing, viz. ill-treatment. It 
also however bears the more general sense, at least three times in 
Thucydides, 11 43, where xaxewows is a repetition of xaxompayourres, and 
implies ill-fortune, disaster, suffering : VII 4, and 82, rots re rpavpacs cai 
T7 GAAy xaxdoe, where the sense is unmistakable, and coincides exactly 
with the use of it here. 

‘And therefore it is, that those who stand by (assist or succour, 
waptordpevot) 2 Man in poverty or exile, however slight the service they 
render, by reason of the magnitude of the want and the occasion, confer 
a great favour’ (or, ‘are very agreeable, acceptable’. The word seems to 
include both senses); ‘like the man who lent the mat e Avacip’, A 
Sriend in need ts a friend indeed. 

I have not attempted to translate the word Auzeiy. We do not even 
know whether it is the name of a man or a place: it might also be the 
title of a play or a speech, from which the instance was borrowed. 
Victorius says, ‘historia ignota mihi est;’? Schrader, ‘quis, cui, quando 
dederit, incertum (rather ignofum) est.’ The meaning is plain enough: 
it is a case like that of Sir Philip Sidney’s cup of cold water, in which cir- 
cumstances of time and place enormously enhance the value and im- 
portance of something which in ordinary circumstances is trifling and 
worthless (cf. Vol. 1. pp. 84, 144} 

§ 4. ‘Accordingly, the service that is received’ (by the recipients, 
which seems to be the subject of ¢yes) ‘must be especially directed 
to these same things’ (viz. the satisfaction of the more urgent wants and 
desires. I have followed Bekker in retaining ravra. MS A‘ has ravra, 
and Q, Y°,Z° rovra, which is adopted by Victorius), ‘or if not, to 
things equal or greater. And therefore, now that the times, circum- 
stances, and dispositions of mind, which give rise to benevolent feeling, 
have been pointed out, it is plain that it is from these sources that we 
must provide our materials (for producing it in our audience), by 
shewing that the one party (the recipient in the transaction) either is 
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or has been! in want or pain such (as has been described), and the 
other either has done or is doing a service in a case of need, the service 
and the need being each of the kind mentioned’. 

§ 5. ‘It is plain too from what sources (or topics) may be derived 
the materials for depriving (those who have conferred a favour) of (the 
credit of) this kindly and benevolent feeling, and making them (and 
their act appear, representing them as) devoid of all such feeling and 
intention’. This is Victorius’ interpretation, and I think more consistent 
with what follows than that of Schrader, who understands it of the 
audience, and not of the benefactor; and explains it, “facere ut affectu 
illo, qui ad gratiam habendam referendamve fertur, vacui fiant audi- 
tores.” dydpioros and dyapiros, ‘without grace’, stand in the first instance 
for ‘unpleasing, disagreeable’,—so in Homer, Theognis, Herodotus— 
and express the opposite of xeyaptopévos, supra § 3: and this, with the 
substitution of the special sense of yapis as a wdOos for the general sense 
of grace, beauty, favour, is the meaning given to the words by Aristotle 
here: ‘without grace’ is here to be understood ‘without this kindly 
feeling’. The ordinary use of the word for ‘ungrateful’ is founded upon 
a third sense of ydpis, viz. gratitude. 

‘For (we may argue) either that the (boasted) service is, or was, done 
from motives of self-interest, and this, as we said, (#», by definition, 
§ 2,) is not benevolenf feeling, or that the service was an accident of 
coincidence, or done under constraint, or that it was a payment and 
not a free gift, whether the party was aware (of his obligation to the 
other, so Victorius) or not?: for in both cases (whether conscious or 
unconscious) it was a mere barter or exchange, and therefore again in this 
respect no benevolence’, 


1 yeyernuévous. There seems to be no intelligible distinction here made 
between elva: and ylyvecOaz; at least, none that is worth expressing in the transla- 
tion. What again is the difference intended between the two verbs in this 
passage, ‘yevéuera F éodueva, 11. 8. 13? It may be supposed that Aristotle has 
only used the latter verb in default of a perfect of the former. And it is certain 
that the Greek writers do occasionally employ forms of ylyveo@as where our idiom 
requires the substitution of the simple ‘to be’. If the word here be translated 
literally, the notion of ‘ becoming’ must be rendered by ‘having come to be in, 
or fallen into, such want’. 

2 If I understand Aristotle aright, I cannot see how the alternative efre wh 
el85res can be fairly and properly included in this topic; though it might of course 
be employed by an unscrupulous speaker to delude an unintelligent audience. 
It seems to me that the forgetfulness or ignorance that anything is due to the 
person who receives the favour does alter the character of the transaction ; that 
the gift in such a case may bea free gift, and the feeling that prompts it xdpis, 
disinterested benevolence, and that the rl dyrl twos does not here fairly apply. 
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ouvesecey] avy, aS in ovpwrepa and cupddpa, marks the ‘coincidence.’ 

cumpayxacéncay| The ovr in this compound—compare Lat. cogere, 
compellere—conveys the notion of bringing close together, squeezing, 
crowding, and hence of compression, constraint; and thus enforces the 
dyayxn of the verb with which it is combined. Compare ovpsiu(ew 
and ovpwAcw (Plat. Tim.). 

In illustration of the topic dwé3exay dAX’ ove eexay, Victorius very 
appositely cites the case of Demosthenes and Halonnesus referred to by 
Aeschines xara Krnowpérros § 83. ‘Adcrvqgow edi8ov (Philip offered to gzze, 
make us a present of Halonnesus), o & (Demosthenes) ampyopeve 7) Aap- 
Baye, ci 3idecw adda pp) Grodidwow (if the offer is to be regarded as a free 
gift instead of a repayment), wepi cvAAaBaw dcadepoperos: and (in Athen- 
aeus VI 223 D—224 B) by the orator Cothocides; and the Comic Poets, 
Antiphanes (€» Neorrid:), Alexis (€y Srpariéry and év "AdeAgois), Anaxilas 
(€y Evarépig), and Timocles (éy “Hpwoww), who ridicule the objection 
as a mere verbal quibble. The phrase seems to have passed almost into 
a proverb. Victorius truly observes, “maioris tamen ponderis res erat 
quam videbatur, ut ex hoc quoque loco intelligitur.” Demosthenes seems 
to have advised his Athenians to refuse the offer as a gi/?, and only to 
accept it as a repayment of an outstanding obligation. The argument 
derived from Aristotle’s topic when applied to the case would be different. 
This offer is prompted by no yapes or kindly feeling, as Philip represents 
it ; for it is no free gift but the mere payment of a debt. Consequently 
he is dyaporos, and we owe him no yapss, or gratitude, in return. 

ovd’ ores] ‘neither in this way’. ‘ Neither in this way’ (i.e. in the 
two last cases of intentional or even unintentional repayment, included 
as one under the head of repayment), is it true xapts, any more than in 
the two preceding, where the act is (1) not disinterested, or (2) accidental 
or compulsory. 

§6. ‘And (in estimating the value of the feeling or act of benevo- 
lence) we must examine it under all the Categories; for yapts may be 
referred to that of substance (the fact) or quantity, or quality, or time, 
or place’. Schrader has illustrated the first three of these, but examples 
are hardly necessary where they so readily suggest themselves. Brandis, 
in the tract so often cited [PAs/ologus Iv i], p. 26, observes on this 
passage, that though there can be no doubt that when Aristotle wrote 
this he had the list of categories lying before him, whether or no the 
book was then written cannot be decided. 

‘And it is a sign (of the dyapsria, the absence of benevolent feeling, 
that there was no intention of obliging us, and that we therefore owe 
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them no fhanks), if people have previously refused a smaller service!’, 
because it is clear that they must have had some interested motive in 
conferring the greater, which destroys the favour: ‘ or if they have done the 
same or equal or greater to our enemies; for it is plain that here again 
the service was not disinterested’, was not done for our sake. ‘Or if the 
service was worthless, and the,doer of it knew it to be so’;—{like the 
‘Calabrian host’ and his pears, porcis comedenda, which he tries to force 
upon his unwilling guest ; Hor. Epist. 1 7. 14 seq. Prodigus et stultus donat 
quae spernit et odit)—‘for no one will admit that he wants things worthless’, 

‘Having thus dispatched the subject of favours bestowed from feel- 
ings of benevolence and the reverse, let us now pass on to things piti- 


able, the objects of pity, and the states of mind or dispositions in which 
it resides’. 


CHAP. VIII. 

§ 2. Pity, according to the popular definition, which is all that Rhe- 
toric requires, is a feeling of pain that arises on the occasion of any evil, 
or suffering, manifest, evident (affarent, to the eye or ear), deadly or 
(short of that) painful, when unmerited ; and also of such a kind as we 
may expect to happen either to ourselves or to those near and dear to us, 
and that when it seems to be near at hand: for it is plain that any one 
who is capable of feeling (/:z. is to feel) the emotion of pity must be such 
as to suppose himself liable to suffer evil of some kind or other, himself 
or his friends; and evil of that kind which has been stated in the defini- 
tion, or like it, or nearly like it. 

On dawopery = havepg, evident, unmistakable, see note on p. 10 (II 2. 1). 
Victorius understands it to mean “ quod nobis malum videatur: possemus 
enim in hoc falli, atque eam miseriam esse iudicare quae minime sit.” 
But this surely would be expressed by dSoxety, not gaiverOat: and to say 
nothing of the numerous examples by which the other interpretation is 
supported, (some of which are given in the note above referred to,) this 
seems to be more appropriate to what follows, and to the nature of the 
aabos itself: for the feeling of pity is strong in proportion to the vivid- 
ness with which the suffering is brought home to us*. The actual sight 
of it, when we see the effect of the injury (and perhaps also a graphic 
description of it from an eye-witness), gives it a reality and a force which 


1 Toup, quoted by Gaisford, very unnecessarily conjectures ef &Aarroy per, 
‘si minus dederint quam par esset.’ 

* A remark of Lessing, at the end of the first section of his Zaokoon, will serve 
as a commentary on Aristotle’s gawouery. ‘Alles stoische ist untheatralisch ; 
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intensify our sympathy. That this is Aristotle’s meaning appears most 
clearly from a subsequent passage, § 8, where these painful things are 
enumerated, and are found to be all of them bodily affections: and still 
more perhaps from § 14, where the effect of xpd cypdray woe is 
described. Aristotle has omitted, designedly or not, all mention of 
mental suffering: perhaps he thought that not being actually viszd/z it 
was incapable of exciting pity. See further on this in note on 11 8.8. 

Again, this view of the meaning of the word is in exact agreement 
with a preceding observation upon pain, II 4. 31, that ‘all painful things 
are objects of sense, (that is, all feelings which can properly be called 
painful are excited by sensible objects,)! and the greatest evils, as wicked- 
ness and folly, are the least sensible; for the presence of vice causes no 
pain’. Victorius, who however does not refer to this passage, has 
pointed out that the kind of evil which excites pity is distinguished and 
limited by the epithets @éaprixg xai Avenpg; which upon the principle 
laid down in c. 4. 31 excludes the greatest evils, moral and intellectual, 
as objects of pity. 

_ With rot dvagiov rvyxavecy comp. II 9.1, dvrixecras rq eAeciv...6 
radovot vepecgr’ re yap Auwciobas éxi rais dvafias xaxowpayias «.7.X. 
When a bad man suffers we look upon it as a deserved punishment, and 
feel no pity, unless we deem the punishment to be excessive. ‘ Alas’, 
says Carlyle, of the end of the Girondins, ‘ whatever quarrel we had with 
them, has not cruel fate abolished it? Pity only survives.’ French Re- 
volution, Pt. I1I. Bk. 1v. c. 8, ult. 

The last clause of the definition, 6 xa» avrds «.r.A., ‘expresses the com- 
passion, sympathy with the sufferer, the fellow-feeling, implied in pity. 
Haud ignara malt miseris succurrere disco. It is only in this form, as 
‘compassion’, that the emotion enters into Mr Bain’s list; Emotions 
and Will, p. 112, [chap. VII § 22, ed. 1875]. Compassion, according 
to him, is one of the benevolent affections, a group subordinate to 
the family of Tender Emotions. This appears to be a juster view 
of the nature and connexion of the feeling than the account given 
by Aristotle. The fact is, as I have elsewhere stated’, that the con- 
ception of general benevolence and love and duty to our fellow-crea- 
tures, is of modern and Christian origin, and finds no place in Ari- 
stotle’s Ethical System: the yapis of the preceding chapter includes but 


und unser mitladen ist allexeit dem leaden glechmdssig welches der interessirende 
gegenstand dussert. Sicht man thn sein elend mit grosser seele ertragen, so wird diese 
grosse steele swar unsere bewunderung erwecken, aber die bewunderung ist ain halter 
affekt, dessen unthatiges staunen jede andere warmere ladenschaft, so wie jede andere 
deutliche vorstelung, ausschliesset.”” 

1 This however seems to require some qualification: it is true of course of all 
bodily pain; but are not certain mental states, as doubt, suspense, uncertainty, 
disappointment, also painful? In the case of feos, Ar. probably means that at 
least some sensible image, a mental representative, or ¢avyracia, proceeding from 
some object of sense, is required to excite the painful feeling. But surely we can 
pity the mental as well as the bodily sufferings of a friend, provided he makes 
them sufficiently distinct and intelligible to us. 

9 Revicw of Aristetles System of Ethics, 1867, p. 82. 
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a small part of it, being in fact confined to doing a service to a friend 
in need. Again the limitation of pity to those sufferings to which 
we ourselves or our friends are exposed, ascribes a selfishness to the 
emotion which seems not necessarily to belong to it. In fact if this were 
true, the God of the Christian, and the gods of the heathen would be 
alike incapable of it. Hobbes, in accordance with his theory of uni- 
versal selfishness, goes beyond Aristotle in attributing the feeling solely 
to self-love. Leviathan, Pt. 1. c. 6, ‘Grief for the calamity of another is 
Pity; and ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may befall 
himself; and therefore is called also Compassion, and in the phrase of 
this present time a Fellow-feeling. And therefore’ (he continues, another 
point of contact with Aristotle,) ‘for calamity arising from great wicked- 
ness the best men have the least pity; and for the same calamity those 
have pity that think themselves least obnoxious to the same.’ [Hobbes, 
as is well known, analysed Anistotle’s treatise in his Brief of the Art 
of Rhetorick, first printed wz/k date in 1681. The Leviathan was pub- 
lished in 1651. S.] 

The Stoic definition, quoted by Victorius from Diog. Laert., Zeno, V11 
1, is in partial agreement with that of Aristotle, but omits the last clause; 
recs dors Avy ws éxi avafios xaxorafovryrs. Whence Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
Iv 8.18, mzsericordia est aegritudo ex miseria alterius iniuria laborantis. 
But the Stoics, though they thus defined pity, nevertheless condemned 
the exercise of it: Diog. Laert., u. s., § 123, &Aejpovas pu) elvas ovyyvauny 
v fxew pnderi® un yap maprévas ras €k Tov vouou émtBaddovoas KoAdoes, 
éwei ro y eixey Kal 6 Edeos avryn GF n émeixeca ovddvera dors Yuyns mpos 
noddgets mpoosowupéry xpnororynra’ pnd olerbat oxAnporépas avras elas, 
“Pity, anger, love—all the most powerful social impulses of our nature— 
are ignored by the Stoics, or at least recognised only to be crushed.” 
Lightfoot, Dissert. 11 on Ep. to Philip. p. 320. 

§ 3 ‘And therefore, neither are those who are utterly lost and 
ruined inclined to pity—for they suppose themselves to be no more liable 
to suffering, seeing that their sufferings are all over (their cup of suffering 
has been drained to the dregs)—nor those who deem themselves trans- 
cendantly happy; on the contrary, they wax wanton in insolence. For, 
supposing themselves to be in possession of every kind of good, it is 
plain that they must assume also their exemption from all liability to 
evil; which in fact is included in the class total of goods’, 

swerovOacr] See note on elpyabo, 1 11. 29, and the examples of the 
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indicative perfect there collected. Cf. Zrota fuit. Fuit Ilium et ingens 
gloria Teucrorum. 

§ 4. ‘Persons inclined to think themselves (especially) liable to 
suffering are such as the following; those who have already suffered 
some disaster from which they have made their escape (i.e. were not way- 
redes awodkwdores, completely ruined by it), and men advanced in years, 
by reason of the prudence (or wisdom) and experience? (which belong to 
advanced age), and the weak (in dedy; who are powerless to protect 
themselves against aggression and injury), and those who are of a rather 
more timid disposition than ordinary (this is weakness of mind), and men 
of study and cultivation, for these are men who can accurately calculate’ 
(the chances of human life; by the experience and knowledge which their 
studies have taught them. So Victorius). 

nal Ssaneshevyores] This is a remarkable exemplification of that rule 
of Rhetoric, that every question has two sides, of which either may be 
maintained indifferently according to circumstances, and that all its 
materials and reasonings are confined to the sphere of the probable. 
Here we have a flat contradiction of the statement in the chapter on 
ofos and Odpaos, 11 5.18, where we are told that repeated escape from 
danger is a ground of confidence. The fact is that it may give rise to 
either, according to the temper and turn of mind of this or that indi- 
vidual; the sanguine will derive confidence from repeated escapes ; the 
anxious and timorous, and the student or philosopher, the Solon, who 
has learnt by bitter experience that no one can be accounted happy 
until the end has come,—the second class, the wewa:deupevn, [will be 
affected in exactly the opposite manner], for the reason given by Aristotle 
himself, evAcy:oros yap. There can be no doubt that he had two different 
kinds of characters in his mind when he made the opposite statements. 

ol SeAcrepor paddAory] It is quite possible to find a distinct meaning 
for both these comparatives and not regard them as mere tautology. 
The comparative in Greek, Latin, English, when it stands alone, with 
the object of comparison suppressed, has two distinguishable signi- 
fications ; paAAo»y, for example, is either (1) paAAoy rot Seorros, ‘foo 
much’, (we guid mimis), more than it ought to be ; or (2), what we express 
by ‘rather’, (itself a comparative of rathe ‘early’—comp. Ital. piutosto, 


1 By these they have been taught the instability of all human fortunes; rd» 
O@pwawa, their constant liability to accident and calamity and ‘all the ills that 
flesh is heir to.’ BéBaa 3’ ovdels Ovnrds evruxed yeyds. Eur. Fragm. ap. Stob. 
p- §62 (Fr. incert. 44 Dind. [fr. 1039, ed. §]). Ovyrdés yap dy cal Ovyrd welceota 
Séxea> Oeov Blow fyr dtcois ArOpwros dy; Ibid. p. 568 (No. 45 Dind. [fr. 1060, 
ed. s]). 
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ptutosto grasso ‘rather fat’), i.e. more than ordinary, paddov tov elwOcros, 
a little in excess, rather more than usual. Hence oj de:Adrepos padAov may 
be rendered ‘rather too timid’, more in a slight degree than men usually. 
are, and also ‘unduly timid’, more so than they ought to be. Examples of 
this ‘double comparative’—it being assumed apparently that it is z# all 
cases a mere tautological reduplication—are given by Victorius ad 1 7. 18, 
and by Waitz (from Aristotle) on Top. 1, 116 4 4, Vol. 11 p. 465. I have 
shewn on | 7.18, that waAXow «ddAcov there is not a case in point, both 
of the words having each its own meaning. Of the reduplicated com- 
parative and superlative, some examples are given in Matth. Gm Gr. 
§ 458, 461, and of the latter, by Monk, Hippol. 487. 

evAcyioros, Opposed to dAcywros § 5, means one that ed AoyiLerat, 
is good or ready at calculating, or reasoning in general: and marks 
the reflecting, thoughtful man, as opposed to the careless and un- 
reflecting, who does not look forward or take forethought at all. 

§ 5. ‘And those who have parents or children or wives (are inclined 
to pity), because these are one’s own (part and parcel of oneself) and 
at the same time liable to the accidents before mentioned’. 

§ 6. ‘And those who are neither in a state of feeling implying 
courage, as anger or confidence,—for these (raira, ra wabn) take no 
thought for’ (‘are devoid of calculation or reflexion’, as before) ‘the future 
—nor in a temper of insolence and wantonness—for these also never 
reflect upon the possibility of future disaster, but those who are in a 
state of mind intermediate to these. Nor again those who are in excessive 
terror, for people who are startled (frightened out of their wits) have no 
pity for others because they are absorbed by their ow emotion (or 
suffering)’. olxeip ‘that which is ¢heir own’, or proper to them at the 
moment, and so does not allow them to think of the suffering of others, 
opposed to r@ dddAorpig. Comp. infra § 11, ro yap Seevov erepow rou 
€Xeetvou, eal éxxpovoTixoy Tov €Adov «.r.A., and King Lear, V 3. 230. Albany. 
Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead. This judgment of the heavens, 
that makes us tremble, touches us not with pity. Compare also, 1 14. 5, 
& of dxovovres HoBovyra paddov f dAcovow, and Cic. Tusc. Disp. UI 27, 
quoted by Victorius on that passage. 

wpos T@ olxei maGe.] From the primary, physical, sense of mpos with 
the dative ‘at, by, upon’, (BadAXew wort yaiy7, Hom. IL A 245,) and so 
‘resting upon’, is immediately derived, by an obvious metaphor, that 
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5 Stay Exn ovtTws wor’ dvapynoOjvat ToabTa oup- 
of ‘ mentally resting upon, fixed upon, devoted to, busily engaged in (as a 
pursuit)’, or as here, ‘absorbed in’; generally with elya: but also with other 
verbs signifying a state of rest. The usage is very inadequately illustrated, 
in fact, hardly noticed, in most of the grammars and lexicons that I 
have consulted, with the exception of that of Rost and Palm: I will 
therefore add a few examples that I have noted, though some of these 
are to be found in the lexicon above named. Wyttenbach, on Plut. 
de ser. num. vind. 549 D (Op. VII p. 328), and on Plat. Phaedo 84 c 
(p. 223), has supplied instances chiefly from Plutarch and still later writers, 
to which Heindorf refers in his note on a.passage of the Phaedo. Plat. 
Rep. VI 500 B, srpos rois ovat rv didvoray éyovre (with the mind, i.e. the 
attention fixed upon), Ib. VIII 567 A, xpos rq@ nab’ yyudpary (Bip i.e. rpod7) 
dvayxaforras elva, Ib. IX 585 A, pos wAnpoce: re nal Hoovg yiyverOat. 
Critias, 109 E, Parmen. 126 C, spés larmicg ra moda diarpiBe. Phaedo 84C, 
Phaedr. 249 C, mpos exeivors del fore pjpn, D, mpos rp Seip yeyvouevos. 
Demosth. de Cor. § 176, fv...mpds rq oxomeiv...yévnoGe (Seriously occupy 
yourselves in the consideration...give your serious attention to it). Id. 
de Fals. Leg. § 139, dros wpés rp Ayfppare Pv. Aesch. c. Timarch, § 74, 
pos Tt avayey ratty yiyverOa. Ib. adv. Ctes. § 192, mpos évépp rivt 
Thy yoouny éxew. Arist. Pol. vir (v) 8, fer. 1308 5 36, mpos rois idios 
axorafew (to have leisure to attend to their private affairs), 1309 a 5, mpos 
rois l8ioss elvas, Ib. line 8, dcarpiBew wpds Trois pyors. Ib. c. 11, 1313 4 20, 
mpos rq Kad’ rpépay dvres doxorta daw emPBovrevev. Ib. VII (VI) 4, 
1318 6 13, mpés rots gpyos dcarpiBer. Similarly in Latin: Cic. de Or. 
I 8.34, studium in quo estis. Hor. Sat. 1 9.2, totus in illis, Epist. I 
I. 11, omnis tn hoc sum. 

§ 7. ‘We pity also any of those that we deem men of worth: for 
if there be any one who thinks that there are none, such will believe that 
every one deserves to suffer’. 

6 ydp pndéva olopevos (elvac émeceh) «rd.] Such as Timon ‘of 
Athens’, o sucavOpwros, Vict. and Schrad.; of Timon, see Arist. Av. 
1549, Lysistr. 808 seq., Phryn. Com. Movorporos, Fr. 1., Lucian, Tim. 
Hemsterh. ad Luc. I p. 99. Plut. vit. Anton. c. 69 ult., 70. Meineke, 
Hist. Com. Gr. 1 p. 327. Cic. Tusc. Disp. IV 11. 25, (odium) i hominum 
unsversum genus, guod accepimus de Timone, qui proavOpwnos appellatur. 
Id. de Amic. xx11I. 87. Schrader cites also Mamercus, in Martial. 
Ep. v 28, which concludes thus; Hominem malignum forsan esse tu 
credas: ego esse miserum credo cut placet nemo. 

‘And indeed in general, (a man is inclined to pity) whensoever he 
is in such a mood as to call to mind things similar that have happened 
either to himself or to one of those he loves, or to anticipate the possi- 
bility’ (yer€obas without dv) ‘of their happening either to himself or 
his friends’. On the ellipse in ra» avrov see the note on the parallel 
case, II 2. 1, } roy avrov. 

dvapynoOijva:} Victorius quotes Virgil’s Dido, haud ignara mali miseris 
succurrere disco; and Theseus, Soph. Oed. Col. 562. 
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rica) wis and ddmifew, like dvecdos, ovpdhopd, rorovros (which 
is sometimes used for ‘so little’) and others, are voces mediae, 
1.e. have in themselves a méidd/e or indifferent sense, to be determined 
either way by the context. ¢éAmis is ‘expectation’ or ‘anticipation’, 
and becomes either hope or fear, according as the expectation is of good 
orevil, Pind. Nem. I 32 (48), xowai yap €pyorr’ éAwides wodurover arOpa- 
wey (Dissen ad loc). Plat. Legg. 1 644 C, 80fas peAAovrer, oly xowdr péy 
Syvopa Amis, idiow 8é HoBos pev  wpo AUmNs eAmis, Gappos 8 4 Apdo Tov 
€vayriov (Stallbaum ad loc.). It occurs in the sense of simple expectation, 
and of anticipation of evil, two or three times in Sophocles. In the 
former, Trach. 721, rjv é€Awida—rijs ruyns xpivew mdpos, Aj. 600, xaxay 
éAwid’ éyov. In the latter, Oed. R. 771 (quoted by Victorius), cov py 
orepn6ys y', és rocovroy eAridwor euov BeBoros. Ib. 1432, dAwidos py’ awé- 
owacas (the expectation of evil). So sfes and sferare. Virg. Aen. 
Iv 419, hunc ego sit potui tantum sperare dolorem (apud Victorium), Cic. 
de Or. III 13. 51, guoniam haec satis spero vobis...molesta et putida viders. 
Juv. Sat. Iv 57, tam guartanam sperantibus aegris: with which Ruperti, 
in his note on the passage, compares the German, /ch will nicht hoffen 
dass dieses geschehe. Sallust, Cat. 20, mala res, spes multo asperior. 

éAnioa yevécba} See note on I 4.9, Vol. I. p. 65. 

§ 8. ‘We have now stated the moods of mind in which men are 
inclined to pity ; what the objects of pity are, is plain to be seen from the 
definition : that is, of things which cause pain and suffering all are piti- 
able that are also destructive, and (in fact) everything that is destructive 
and ruinous; and all evils of which chance is the cause, provided they be 
of sufficient magnitude’, 

On Aumnpa xal ddumpa, Victorius and Schrader are agreed, that Avanpos 
represents mental, and cévmpos bodily, pain or sufferitig. But it is cer- 
tain that in ordinary usage either of them can be applied to both. That 
Aum and Aumnpos include bodily pain appears from the regular opposition 
of y8ovy and Avm expressing pleasure and pain i” general: equally so 
in Aristotle’s psychology, where 73ovj and Avmn are the necessary accom- 
paniments of sensation i#: a// anima/s, and in Plato’s moral philosophy 
(Gorgias, Phaedo, Philebus, &c.), where they most unmistakably include 
all kinds of pleasures and pains. odvsy and odvrynpos, though most fre- 
quently perhaps applied to pain of body (as especially in Homer, also in 
Plato and in Soph. Phil. 827, é8uxn bodily, opposed to dAyos mental, pain:, 
can also be used to express mental suffering, as may be seen by consult- 
ing Rost and Palm’s Lexicon. ’Odwmn, proprie corporis......transfertur ad 
animi dolorem (Ellendt, Zex. Soph. s. v.). The derivation of é8tx from 
a root ed ‘eat’, ge, éobico edo, and of Avy from a root /up ‘to break’, 
(Curtius, Grunds. der Gr. Etym. 1. pp. 218, 240,) throws no light upon 
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the distinction between them: both, according to the natural growth of 
language, have a physical origin, and are transferred by metaphor to the 
expression of mental affections, But, read by the light of the explanatory 
§ 8, the difficulty is at once cleared up. Only ddvmmpa is repeated, which 
shews that the difference between this and Aumrnpa is—here at all events— 
one of expression merely and not of conception. This is confirmed by 
the details of things painful which are enumerated in § 8, all of them 
evils affecting the body alone. And this is in fact an explanation of the 
meaning of dawopévp xax@ in the definition, that being most evident or 
palpable which is presented immediately to the sense. Comp. note on 
Hasvepeve § 1. 

Of dva:perixa Victorius says that it is not in itself precisely distinguish- 
able in sense from @6aprixd, but (as I have expressed in the translation) 
the latter term applies only to some particular cases of Avmmpa and cdv- 
wpa, Whilst dva:perixa is extended to a// things destructive. 

§ 9. ‘Painful and destructive are, death’ (in its various forms, plur. 
sundry kinds of death) ‘and personal injuries’ (such as wounds or blows 
inflicted in an assault—dixn alxias is an action of ‘ assault and battery’ 
under the Athenian law) ‘and all bodily suffering or damage’ (of any kind, 
see ante II 7. 3, and note), ‘and old age, and disease, and want of food’. 

§ 10. ‘The evils which are due to chance (accident or fortune) are the 
entire lack, or scarcity, of friends—and therefore also to be severed’ 
(parted, divorced, torn away, aivelli, distrahi, ab aliguo, Cicero,) ‘from 
friends and familiars is pitiable—personal ugliness or deformity, weak- 
ness of body, mutilation’ (or any maimed crippled condition of body, 
which prevents a man from taking an active part in the service of the 
state, and discharging his duties as a citizen). 

The three last of the evils mentioned, alcyos, doGeveca, diceroples occur 
again, as Victorius notes (without the reference, which is also omitted by 
Gaisford who quotes him), Eth. N, 111 7, 1114 @ 22, seq., in a passage (which 
will serve as a partial commentary on the text of the Rhetoric) in which 
the distinction is drawn between defects and injuries bodily and mental 
as misfortunes, due to nature or accident, and the same when we have 
brought them on ourselves by carelessness or vice. Thus aloyporns or al- 
oxos may be due to nature, &a iow, or to the neglect of athletic exer- 
Cises, dyupvagiay, or carelessness in general, duéAecay: in the former case 
it is the object not of censure but of pity; in the latter it is to be blamed. 
The same may be said of doOévera, and syjpwors, the equivalent of d»a- 
snpia in the Rhetoric; the instance of the mutilation or crippled condi- 
tion there given is b&ndness; ‘no one would reproach a man blinded 
either by nature or disease or a blow, but would rather pity him; but if 
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the blindness proceeded from drunkenness or any other form of licen- 
tiousness every one would condemn it’s We have here the necessary 
qualification supplied which limits and distinguishes the cases in which 
ugliness, weakness and mutilation are really pitiable. 

‘And when an ill result follows from what might naturally have been 
expected to lead to good’, i.e. when in any enterprise or course of action, 
we have done everything that seemed likely to ensure success, and yet 
fail (or ‘come to grief’) in spite of all our endeavours, this again is a mis- 
fortune, or piece of #//-/uck: ‘and the frequent repetition of accidents of 
this kind ’. 

With dya@oy re mpafa comp. xpnoroy rt mparrey, Arist. Plut. 341. 
Victorius refers in illustration of this disappointed expectation to Ari- 
adne’s complaint in Catullus, Epith. Pel. et Thet. 139, cerfe ego te in 
medio versantem turbine leti eriput, et seq. 

§ 11. ‘And the occurrence or accession of some piece of good for- 
tune after a calamity (or disaster which prevents one from enjoying it; 
as when a man succeeds to an estate in his last illness), as the present 
from the ‘Great King’ did not reach Diopeithes till after his death’. 
This is illustrated by Schrader from Vell. Paterc. 11 70, Deciderat Cassti 
caput cum evocatus advenit nuncians Brutum esse victorem. 

mewovOoros yererOa) for mexovOor, the genitive absolute being sub- 
stituted for the proper case after the verb. This irregularity occurs more 
frequently in Aristotle than elsewhere. Comp. Rhet. 11 23.7 (this is a 
doubtful instance), Ib. § 24, vroSeBAnperns revos...€30xes. Ib. § 30, dua 
eipnpéver yropifew. Polit. II 11, 1273 57, BéArwyv 8€...ddr’ dpyovray ye 
émipeXeiobas ris axodjs. Ib. c. 2, 1261 55, dpxovrer érepot érépas apyov- 
ou dpxas. De Anima I 5, 410 6 29, gnoi yap Thy Wuyny dx rov ddov 
elovévas dvanveovroy (for the ordinary dvarvéovow). Ib. 11 8, 420 5 26, 
dyayxaioy «tow dvarveopévoy eloviva rov dépa. Phys. VI 9. 7, 240 4 9, cup- 
Baiver 8) Tro B elvas xat rd T.... rap’ dAAnXa Kevoupéevew (for xivovpeva). De 
Gen. Anim. II 2.8, 735 5 34, éfeAGovros 3¢ Gray dwomveion rd Oepudr x.r.X. 
In Rhet. I 3. 5, #s xetpoy, an absolute case, nomin. or accus., is probably 
an example of the same irregularity. The same usage occurs not unfre- 
quently in Plato, but generally with the addition of és. See Phaedo77 E, 
94 E, d:avoovperoy os dppovias ovons. Rep. 1 327 E, os pi) dxovoopevey 
ovrw dtavocicbe. V 470 E, VII 523 C, ws Aéyorrds pov Bavoov. Cratyl. 439 
Cc. Theaet. 175 B, yeAg ov Svvapevew AoyiferGas. This is further illus- 
trated by Matth., Gr. Gr. § 569. 

Somewhat similar is the very common transition from dative to 
accusative, and especially when the adjective or participle is joined with 
an infinitive mood as the subject; in which case it may be con- 
sidered as a kind of attraction: so Sympos. 176 D, ovre avrés d6eX}#- 
cas Gy muiv, ovre GAAg ovpSovrevoayu, GAAws re cal xpaisaderra 
érs éx rijs wporepalas; where the participle is attracted back to 
sty. Ib. 188 D, where Suvapevous is similarly attracted to dpeAct»y from 
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the preceding yi», with which it ought strictly to agree. Instances of a 
change (without such attraction expressed, but apparently derived from 
it by analogy,) from dative (or genitive) to accusative may be found in 
Elmsley’s note on Eur. Heracl. 693. Two of these are, Aesch. Choeph. 
408, pol xAvoveay, and Soph. El. 479, Umecri por Opagos...cAvoveay. Add 
Plat. Rep. 11 414 A, riuas 8oréoy (dvre...Aayyavovra, V 453 D, piv vevoréoy 
nal metparéov...€Amif{ovras. The opposite change occurs in Rhet.1 5. 13, 
where pel{ou is substituted for peifova after vmepexetv. 

AvoreiOes] This reference to the death of Diopeithes, commander of 
the Athenian troops who defended the Thracian Chersonese against the 
incursions of Philip, B.C. 342—341, see Grote, Hest. of Gr. [Chap. 90] Vol. x1 
p. 622 seq., furnishes one additional item of evjdence, hitherto I believe 
unnoticed, as to the date of publication of the Rhetoric. Demosthenes 
defended Diopeithes and his conduct against the Philippizing party at 
Athens in the speeches sept rov dv Xeppovyog and the third Philippic, 
both spoken in the last half of 341. Grote, u.s., p. 624. The earliest 
date assignable to the death of Diopeithes is consequently 340 B.C. This 
may be added to the passages, which go to fix the date of this work, cited 
in the Introd. p. 37 seq. Little more is known of Diopeithes : the refer- 
ences to him in Demosthenes are collected by Baiter and Sauppe, Oratores 
Attic 11. Ind. Nom. p. 40. Most of them occur in the two speeches 
above mentioned: he is referred to again in the letter attributed to Philip 
(Orat. 12), and de Cor. § 70, as the author of a certain Wndiopa together 
with Eubulus and Aristophon. In the Schol. on Demosth. (Baiter and 
Sauppe, u.s., 111 p. 72 517) wept rov év Xeppornow, we have the following 
notice, odros 6 AcometOns (there are three others named in the Orators) 
mwatnp qv Mevav8pou rot xwusxov o 8€ MevarSpos gidtos Hv Anpocbévous, 
30’ Sv Umép AtomeiBous Bovdeverar. [See however A. Schaefer’s Demosthenes 
‘II 422, where the father of Menander is identified with Diopeithes of 
Cephisia and not with Diopeithes of Suszum, the general referred to in 
the text.] Compare also Clinton, Fast? Hellenici 11 144. 

sapa Baowews] The ‘Great King’, the king of Persia, as unique 
amongst sovereigns, and standing alone, far above all the rest who bore 
the title, appears consequently as Baciev’s, without the definite article. 
Being thus distinguished from all other kings, his title, like proper names, 
and some of the great objects of nature where there is only one of the 
kind, requires no additional distinction, and consequently the article is 
omitted.—The reigning king of Persia was at this time Ochus, who took 
the name of Artaxerxes (Artax. III.). Diodorus apud Clinton, Fas¢t 
Hellenict, p. 315: on Ochus, ib. p. 316. 

‘And (it is pitiable) either never to have attained to any good at all 


(i.e. desired good or success) or after having attained to lose the enjoy- 
ment of it’. 
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§12. ‘These and the like are the things (the ills or sufferings) that 
we pity: the objects of pity (persons) are our friends and acquaint- 
ance—provided they are not very closely connected with us; for in 
regard of the latter we are in the same state of mind’ (have the same 
feelings, i.e. in this case the feeling of anxiety and alarm) ‘as we are 
about ourselves when threatened with (the like disaster)’, péeAAovras 
(ravra weicecOa). ‘And for thi$ reason it was that Amasis, as is reported, 
wept, not at the sight of his son led away to death, but of his friend beg- 
ging: for this is a spectacle of pity, that of terror: for the terrible is dis- 
tinct from the pitiable, nay, it is exclusive of pity, and often serviceable 
for the excitement of the opposite feeling’. 

The king of Egypt, here by an oversight called Amasis, was in 
reality Psammenitus, his successor on the throne. The horrible story 
of Cambyses’ ferocious cruelty here alluded to is told by Herodotus 
lit 14, with his accustomed naiveté, as if there was nothing in it at 
all extraordinary or unusual It will be sufficient to quote in the 
way of illustration Psammenitus’ answer to Cambyses’ inquiry, why he 
acted as Aristotle describes, which will likewise serve as a commen 
On olxecornrs in our text. & wai Kupov, ra pep olania hy pile nana dove 
dyaxdaiew, Td 8é rov éraipov wévOos Gftov fv Saxpver’ Ss éx woddey «cal 
evdaipover dxmecady ei xroxniny dxixras xl yipaos ovdg. ra olxnia are, 
his son's death, and his daughéer’s humiliation. As to the substitution of 
Amasis for Psammenitus, Victorius and Buhle think it may be explained 
either by a slip of memory on Aristotle’s part, or by a variation in the 
story in the account given by other authorities. I have no doubt myself 
that the true explanation is the former. We have already seen that 
our author is very liable to misquotation, as I believe to be the case 
with all or most of those who, having a wide range of reading and an 
unusually retentive memory, are accustomed to rely too confidently 
upon the latter faculty. The vague ws dao confirms this view. If 
Aristotle had remembered as he set down his example that he had 
it from Herodotus, it seems to me quite certain that he would have 
mentioned his name. 

éxxpovotixey] prop. ‘expulsive’, inclined to strike or drive out (hav- 
ing that na/ure or tendency), the metaphor being taken, according to 
Victorius, from two nails, one of which being driven in after the other 
forces it out, or expels it. He quotes Eth. Nic. U1 15, sub fin., (al 
émOvpiat) Gy peydda xal ododpal dow, nal roy Aoyiwopoy dxxpovovow. 
Plut. p. 1088 A, non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum c, 3, (dyes) 
tr’ Droy novev, daowep frAwr oodporépwr, exxpovopevos dradXarrerat, and 
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Cic. Tusc. Disp. IV 35. 75, eétam novo guidem amore velerem amorem, 
fanguam clavo clavum, ciciendum putant. row Fre cxxpovew iS a 
proverb, occurring three times in Lucian, de merc. cond. c. 9, Vol. 1. 
p. 716, ed. Hemst., pro lapsu inter salut. c. 7, I 733, Philopseudes, c. 24, 
Ill 39, fAg, Gai», exxpovers row FAov.—<évavrie) sc. wader. 

xphowpor]} seems to refer to the rhetorical sse of the topic, rather than 
to the promotion of the feeling itself, to which the word is less appropriate. 
On the mutual exclusiveness of terror and pity compare I 14. 5 (note), 
and § 5 of this chapter. The pity and terror therefore, which it is the 
object of tragedy to excite and purify, Poet. vI 2, can never be simul- 
taneous. : 

I will just observe here in passing that these two emotions are 
appealed to in that branch of Rhetoric which was collectively called 
affectus and divided into iadignatio and miseratio, technically Scire- 
ois and @deos; dSeivacis is Otherwise called oyerAsacpos (Rhet. 11 21. 10). 
Though they might be scattered over the whole speech, the proper place 
for them is the conclusion, the éwitoyos or feroratzo, because the impres- 
sion is then most vivid and intense, and is ‘left behind’, like the bee’s 
sting, in the minds of the audience, ro xevrpoy éyxarekerwe Trois dxpowpé- 
vous (Eupolis, of Pericles). 

The importance of these to the rhetorician may be estimated by 
the fact that Thrasymachus, one of the most celebrated of the early 
writers on Rhetoric, gave his work the title of @Acos (Cicero, siserationes) 
referred to by Aristotle, Rhet. 111 1.7, and ndiculed by Plato, Phaedr. 
267 C. The €deos certainly ‘had a wider scope than their name would 
indicate’ (Thompson's note ad loc.\, for Aristotle expressly mentions in the 
passage quoted that they included remarks upon language and style. 
See further on this subject, Introd. p. 367, and 368 note 3. 

§ 13. ‘Further’ (returning to the last term of the definition, «ai 
rouro Gray s\jowwr Gairyra:) ‘men are pitied when danger or suffering 
is impending and close at hand’. (Seud» is any object of des or dread ; 
derived from dos as dAcewos from €Acos, xdewos from xdéos.) ‘We pity 
also those who are like us, in age, or character, or habits of mind (moods, 
states of mind, moral and intellectual, virtuous and vicious), in repu- 
tation (of various kinds, expressed by the plural), or in blood (race and 
family): for in all these cases there seems to be a greater likelihood of 
the same misfortune occurring to oneself as well as the others («ai 
avrg): for here again’ (évrav6a, xai as well as in the case of fear, referring 
to 11 5. 12, “the same things that we dread for ourselves, we pity in 
others”) ‘in a general way we must suppose’ (Aafeis ‘to take up, receive’, 
an opinion; to assume or believe ; or perhaps ‘to gather’ as the result 
of observation, and so form an opinion of conclusion: ‘that all things 
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that we dread in our own case, the same we pity when they happen 
to others’. 

§ 14. ‘And seeing that all calamities and sufferings are (especially) 
objects of pity when they appear close at hand, and yet things that 
either have happened ten thousand years ago, or will happen ten 
thousand years hence, neither in expectation or recollection do we ever 
pity equally, if at all, (dzoiws, as we do things close at hand, whether 
past or to come,) it necessarily follows from this (that pity is heightened 
when the object is brought near us) that those (orators) who aid the 
effect of their descriptions (/#7, join with the other arts of Rhetoric in 
producing @Aeos) by attitude (gestures, action in general), by the voice, 
and dres®, and the art of acting in general, are more pitiable (i.e. more 
successful in exciting pity): because, by setting the mischief before 
our very eyes (by their graphic representation of it) they make it appear 
close to us whether as future or past’. 

wpo Gupdrev] which is almost technical in. Rhetoric, is again used 
to denote a vivid, graphic, striking representation, III 2. 13, Ib. 10. 6, 
and in III IJ. 1, seq. is explained and illustrated. Comp. Poet. c. XVII 
1, det 8¢ rovs pvdovs cumardyat Kai Ty Aéker ovvawepydfecOat (aid the 
effect by the language) drs pdAiora mpo oppdrov riOéuevor’ ovr yap &y 
evapytorara oper, oomep Tap avrois ytyvopevois Tois mparropevots, evpioxes 
To mperov xai yor Gy AavOavoiro ra Urevavria. Ib. § 3 we have the 
same phrase that occurs here, rois oxnpact ovvarepya{ouevor. Com- 
pare also Poet. XIV 1, rd PoBepow nal eAcewoy ex HS opews yiverOar 
x.rA., de Anima III 3, 427 4 18, wpd cpparwy yap €or: woincacGa, dorep 
of ey Trois pynpomxois TiOepevor cat el8wAoroiodvres!, Cicero expresses this 


1 Referring to mental pictures, in aid of the memory as a kind of memoria 
technica, such as that of a large house-front with various windows, or the plan of 
a building, or any other divisions, occurring in a regular order, in which the topics 
of a speech or argument may be lodged as it were; the plan of this is retained in 
the mind, and will suggest the topics in their proper order. These ‘mnemonic’ 
artifices—rd@ psnyomad, ‘‘mnemonics’—are described in Auct. ad Heren. 111. 
Xvi. 29, seq. Such aids to the memory are of two kinds, foci and imagines ; the 
former are ‘the places’, or compartments, the sequence of which suggests the 
order or arrangement of the imagines, which are the ‘‘forms, marks, images, of 
the particular things which we wish to remember, such as horse, lion, eagle, &c.” 
The same subject is treated by Cicero, de Orat. 11 86. 351—360, from whom the 
author of the other treatise has manifestly borrowed. The invention of this 
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by the equivalent phrase, swdicere oculis, Orat. XL 139. Auct. ad Heren. 
Iv 47.60, ante oculos ponere (de similitudine); hoc simile...sub aspectum 
omnium rem subiecit. Quint. Vill 6. 19, franslatio...signandis rebus ac 
sub oculos subiciendis reperta est. Em. Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v. oppa. 

§ 15. ‘And things that have happened recently, or are about to 
happen speedily, excite more pity for the same reason’; i.e. because the 
recent occurrence or immediate anticipation makes almost the same 
impression upon us as if the suffering or disaster were actually present, 
and enacted as it were before our eyes. 

§ 16. ‘And all signs (of any tragic event), and acts (of the sufferer, 
represented in narrative or description), (the exhibition) for example 
(of) the dress of the sufferer and everything else of the same kind, or 
his (last) words, or anything else connected with those who are in 
the very act of suffering, for instance such as are actually dying’ (ss 
articulo mortis). It is hardly necessary to mention the use that is made 
by Mark Antony of this ‘sign’ in exciting the people after the murder 
of Caesar by the exhibition of his ‘mantle’,—“you all do know this 
mantle”—pierced by the dagger of his assassins, in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, 1 2. 174, since it must be fresh in every one’s recollection. 
The incident and accompanying circumstances and the effect of Antonius’ 
speech are related by Plut., Vit. Anton. c. 14, from whom Shakespeare 
may have derived it; and referred to by Quint., vi 1. 31. Suetonius, 
Jul. Caes. c. 84, gives a very different account of what passed on this 
occasion. See also Appian, Bell. Civ. 11 146 (Schrader). Another 
example occurs in Aesch. Choeph. 980, where Orestes after the death 
of Clytemnestra holds up to the spectators the bathing robe in which 
his father was murdered, Weode...ro pnxampa, Seopov GOAig warpi «.rd. 
982, éxreivar’ avroy, which is also referred by Hermann to the display 
of the robe. 

‘And most pitiable of all is the case when men have borne themselves 
bravely (worthily), at such critical moments, because all these things 
intensify our commiseration (in three ways), by the appearance they 
have of being close upon us, and by the suggestion (or impression, os) 
of unmerited suffering and by the vivid representation of it (as though 
it took place before our eyes)’ The gender and construction of d»afiov 


ars memoriae is there attributed to Simonides, §§ 351—353. The theory of the 
art and practice is, that as of all mental impressions those derived from the senses, 
of which the sight is the keenest and most powerful, are the most distinct, vivid 
and intense; guare facillime animo teneré posse ea quae perciperentur auribus aut 
cogitatione, st cliam oculorum commendatione animis br aderentur, 
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are both uncertain ; it may be either masc. or neut.; and may be made 
to agree either with wa@ovs if neut., or, as I rather think, used as masc, 
and construed thus; «ai ws rov maOous ovros dvagiov (‘being that of one 
who did not deserve it’; whose sufferings were unmerited because he 
Was orovdaios) xai €v ofOarpois hatvopévou: and so I have rendered it. Or 
again, if dvafiov be considered as neut., it may be interpreted with roi 
wabous Svros, ‘unworthy’ of the sufferer, in the sense of undeserved by 
him—though this is rather a non-natural explanation of the word. Or 
thirdly, a comma may be placed after gyros, and dyafiov will then be mas- 
culine with rod wafovros understood. 


CHAP. IX, 

The subject of the following chapter, yéueors, is briefly noticed by Ari- 
stotle, Eth. Nic. 11 7 sub fin., together with al&ws, as a waOos, an instinct- 
ive emotion, which approaches nearly to a virtue, and may therefore be 
included in a list of virtues. The detailed description of it, which ought 
to have followed that of al&ds in IV 15, is lost, together probably with 
some concluding observations leading up to the separate discussion of 
justice in Bk. V., and justifying its connexion with the other virtues and 
conformity to the law of the ‘mean’, which is barely mentioned in the fifth 
book as it stands at present. yvéueors is defined in Eth. N. 11 7, as here, 
O vepeontixos AuTeita emi rois dvatiws ev mpdrrovow, and is placed in the 
scheme as a mean, or virtuous state of feeling, between @éovos the excess, 
and émixatpexaxia the defect, of indignation. Of this we shall have to 
speak further in the explanation of §§ 2—5, which reads like a criticism 
and retraction of the misstatement of the Ethics, and very much 
strengthens the evidence of the later composition, as well as publication, 
of the Rhetoric. See Introd. p. 48. A definition of véyeots and Péovos 
is found likewise in Top. B 2, 109 5 36, @Oovos dori Avan émi hawopevy 
eumpayig TOY emerkdyv Twos, and again, p. 110 @ 1; Pbovepds o Avroupevos 
éxi rais rav ayaboy evmpayias, vepeonrixes 8 6 umrovpevos émi rais Tey 
xaxov evmpayias. Fuller and better than all these is that of Eudemus, 
Eth. Eud. 111 7. 2, 6 vepeonrixds, kal & éxddovy of apyaios ri vepeow, Td 
AureioOas pev emt rais mapa riv d£lay xaxompayiats Kai evmpayiats, xaipew 
& én rais agias’ b:0 xai Gedy olovra: eivas rhy vépeow. Comp. § 2 of this 
chapter, 8:6 xat rots Oeois drodidopey rd vepeoay. 

Of the earlier notion of véyeors, alluded to in the foregoing passage, 
viz. that of divine vengeance or retribution, or the power that exercises it, 
a good description is found in a fragment of Euripides, Fr. Inc. 181 
«Dind.), 6 oray & toys wpos difos rippevoy Twa, apmp@ re mhovrep ral yeves yav- 
povpevoy, ogpiv T€ peive TIS TUXNS émnpxota’ rovrov Taxeiav véyeoty evOd 
mwpoosoxa’ énaiperat yap peifoy iva peilow neon [tolluntur in altum, ut 
lapsu graviore ruant, Claudian, in Rufinum, I 22.]. 

This doctrine of the dpyaior is well illustrated by two stories in Hero- 
dotus, that of the interview between Solon and Croesus, I 29—33, and 
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what followed it c. 34, pera 8¢ SoAwva olyoperoy, EAaBe ex Geovu vepeors 
peyadn Kpoicor’ os eixacas, Gri évopile Ewuroy civa: dvOperer awarrey GAfce- 
raroy: and the story of Polycrates, Ill 39—43. On these two stories see 
the remarks in Grote’s Hst. of Gr. IV 263, and 325 (Chap. x1 and XXXIII}. 

Compare also Hom. Od. XIV 283, Ass & edwifero pam tewiov, Sore 
paAXtoTra vepeooara xaxa épya. Herodotus says in another place, VII 10, 
ov yap éa ppovéew GAdov peya 6 Oeds fj €wuroy. Aeschylus (Fr. Inc. 281, 
Dind.) has presented vézeors in its human aspect as the natural indig- 
nation which is felt at undeserved good fortune, xaxot yap «3 xpacoovres 
ovux dvacxerot. Fr. Inc. 243, line 3, ypar ye pévros Nepecis €o6 vmeprepa, mai 
rou Oavovros 4 Sixn xpdagees KoTor. 

According to Aristotle’s definition of véseoss ‘a feeling of pain at 
undeserved good fortune’, it represents the ‘righteous indignation’, 
arising from a sense of the claims of justice and desert, which is aroused 
in us by the contemplation of success without merit, and a consequent 
pleasure in the punishment of one who is thus undeservedly prosperous. 
It is no selfish feeling, § 3; if it had any reference to oneself and one’s 
own interests it would be fear of evil consequences arising to us from the 
other’s prosperity, and not i#dignation. It implies also its opposite, the 
feeling of pleasure at deserved success or prosperity. In this narrow 
sense it is treated in the present chapter. It is in fact one form in which 
‘moral disapprobation’, founded upon the distinction of right and wrong, 
shews itself in our nature. Aristotle, in classing it with the ra$,, makes 
it znstinctive; not therefore a virtue, nor necessarily requiring moral 
cultivation. Of moral approbation and disapprobation see the account 
given by Butler, at the commencement of his Dissertation on the Nature 
of Virtue. He also seems to regard these two as natural instincts, when 
he says of them, “ we naturally and unavoidably approve of some actions 
under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good desert; and 
disapprove others as vicious and of ill desert.” See also Serm. Vill. ‘On 
deliberate anger or resentment.’ Prof. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 321, 
(Chap. xv § 22, ed. 1875], in treating of ‘moral disapprobation’, expresses 
himself thus; “the feeling that rises up towards that person (a guilty 
agent) is a strong feeling of displeasure or dislike, proportioned to the 
strength of our regard to the violated duty. There arises a moral re- 
sentment, or a disposition to inflict punishment upon the offender,” &c. 
But such an instinctive sense of right and wrong has a much wider 
scope and sphere of action than Aristotle’s »€zeo1s, which is confined to 
one particular class of cases upon which this moral instinct or faculty 
operates. | 

§1. ‘The nearest opposite to pity is what is called righteous indigna- 
tion ; for to the feeling of pain at undeserved misfortunes is opposed in 
some sort (or sense), and proceeding from the same temperament, the 
feeling of pain at undeserved good fortune’. 

pddsora pev] seems to have for its correlative 8dfee 84, § 3, and the 
sense is this:—Pity is most opposite to nghteous indignation’, though 

1 I find, on looking through a very long note of Victorius, after writing the 
above, that he has so far anticipated me in this observation. 
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envy seems to be as much so, but zs not. I have therefore substituted a 
period after ro vepeoay for the comma of [Bekker’s Ozford edition of 1837. 
The punctuation given in the text is also found in Bekkers Berlin 
editions and in Spengel’s]. 

§ 2. ‘And both of these feelings are indicative of good character 
(i.e. of a good disposition of mind shewing itself outwardly in the cha- 
racter): for it is our duty to sympathise with unmerited misfortune and 
pity it, and to feel indignant at unmerited prosperity: because all that 
happens to a man’ (ro yryvopevoy, Victorius, ‘guod fit’, ‘all that is done’; 
meaning I suppose ‘ whenever the rule of justice is violated’, in any case, 
generally. But I think ‘happens’, which includes the injustices of nature 
and fortune, as well as those of man, is more to the purpose here) ‘ not in 
conformity with his deserts is unjust, and this is why we ascribe (or 
assign, render as a due; see note on I 1.7) righteous indignation to the 
gods as well as to men (kat rois Oeois)’. 

swapa rHy agiay] i.e. in violation of the principles of distributive justice. 
atia is the ‘value’ of anything, by which its worth or merits or deserts 
are measured. It is the principle and basis of distributive justice, and 
should determine the assignment of power and property in the state. It 
does in fact regulate the distribution of them; only the standard of a 
citizen’s value, his agia, varies with the constitution under which he lives ; 
for in a democracy the principle of distribution is founded upon liberty, 
in an oligarchy upon wealth or birth, in an aristocracy upon virtue. See 
the passage of Eth. N. v 6, 1131 @ 24 seq. from which I have been quot- 
ing. Quarrels and factions and complaints always arise out of the undue 
apportionment of civil rights and power in the state, dray 9 tro: py toa ff 
py toot toa fxoot nat vépovra. But the true standard by which the share 
of the individual citizen should be measured is virtue or merit and the 
power of doing the state service, Pol. 111 9 ult. Justice in this sense is a 
proportion. rt éx tov nar’ d£iav rotro 8pdov rd yap Bixatoy év rais Btavo- 
pais cpodoyoucs mdvres nar’ dfiay rwa Beiv elvat, riy pévros ov ry avriy 
A€yoves savres Umapxew. Compare Ib. VIII 12 on the three forms of con- 
stitution, 1160 6 13, the change from aristocracy to oligarchy is due xaxiq 
Tay Gpxovrayv, of véuover Ta Tis mdAews mapa my agiay; and in family life 
car aéiay 0 avnp dpxet, nai sep ravra @ ei rov dvOpa. If he encroaches on 
his wife’s rights his government becomes an oligarchy, rapa n)v afiay yap 
avrd trosei, Kai ovy 7 auetvwv. On the same subject of political justice see 
Pol. 111 9, from the beginning. 

§ 3. ‘But it may be thought that envy as well (as vépeces, wai) is 
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opposed in the same way to pity, on the ground that it is very closely 
connected, or indeed identical, with righteous indignation, though it is in 
fact different; for though it be true that envy is also (cai as before) a 
pain causing perturbation of mind and directed against good fortune, yet 
the good fortune is not that of the undeserving, but that of an equal 
and one like himself’. Compare with this Poet. x111 1453 @ 4, of pity and 
fear, o pév yap wepi roy avafidy dors Svorvyovrra, o 8€ wepi row Gpotor, EXeos 
pey wept ror avagwv, doBos 8¢ wepi ror Spocov. With adda rov igov ani 
cpoiov comp. Cc. 10 § 1, POovos, Avmn wepi rovs cpotovs. 

‘The absence of all selfish, interested motive, distinct from (indepen- 
dent of) the feelings themselves, (and their airect objects, supply rear 
wa0er,) these emotions, on the contrary (dAAd), being entirely on our 
neighbour’ account, must be common to them all (common to all mex 
who have the feeling); for they are sow no longer the one righteous 
indignation and the other envy, but (both of them) fear—on the suppo- 
sition namely that the pain and perturbation are due to the expectation 
that some evil consequence to ourselves will follow from the others good 
fortune.’ 

To py) ors «1.A.] The grammar of this sentence is to be explained 
by regarding all the words or: avrq@—ror wAyjovor as one collective abstract 
notion, which would be commonly expressed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, and therefore neut., ro; this notion being negatived by py ‘the 
non-existence, want, absence of it’. The usage is by no means un- 
common, but occurs generally in much shorter phrases, from which 
this differs only in the number of words included. Matth, Gr. Gr. 
§ 272 c, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 457. 1, 2, 3, will supply sufficient examples. 
Aristotle’s formula descriptive of the Acyos or ei8os ‘the formal cause’, 
ro ri Wy eva, ‘the—what it was (designed) to be’, is a good illustration. 

ov yap ért] On és in a negative =478n in an affirmative sentence, see 
note on én, I 1. 7. 

§ 4. ‘Plainly too these will be accompanied by the opposite feelings 
also (in addition, xai); for one who feels pain at unmented ill fortune, 
will feel either pleasure or no pain at the misfortunes of those who do 
deserve them (évaries=afias); for example, no man of worth would 
feel pain at the punishment of parricides or murderers, when it befalls 
them, for at the sufferings of such we should rejoice, as in like manner 
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at the prosperity of such as deserve it: for both (the sufferings of the 
one and the prosperity of the other) are agreeable to justice and give 
joy to the good man’ (Gre pév rd dmetxés érrawovper...xad...erapéepopev 
ayrt rou ayafou, Eth. Nic. Vv. 14, 1137 6 1), ‘because (being a good man 
himself) he must needs hope that what has fallen to the lot of his like, 
may fall also to his own’. 

Tovs watpaNoias xai puarhovous Aumnbein] Vater explains the accus. after 
the passive verb by supposing a change of construction, Ar. having intended 
to write, ovSeis Gy dkejoes (SiC) ypnoros. This is quite unnecessary. The ac- 
cus, after passive and neuter verbs, indicative of the local seat of any affec- 
tion, an extension of the cognate accus., is common enough fully to justify 
the construction of the text. At the same time there is a difference be- 
tween such an expression as this, and the ordinary case of the local accus., 
such as dAyety rv xeadyv. The accus. cedadny directly and properly 
expresses the seat of the affection as in the subject who himself feels 
the pain : and this is the ordinary case. But in our text the seat of the 
pain} is transferred from subject to object, the feeling migrating, as it 
were, and taking up its temporary residence in the parricides and 
murderers who are the odjects of it. But whatever the true explanation 
may be, there are at all events several precisely parallel instances— 
some of which may be found in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 414, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 549 c—dquite sufficient to defend this particular use of the accus. 
Comp. for instance Soph. Aj. 136, oé pév ev mpaocovr émyaipo. Eur. 
Hippol. 1355, rovs yap evoeBets Geol Ovnoxovras ov yxaipovow, where the 
dying are just as much the objects of the joy (or the absence of it) 
as the murderers are of the pain in the passage before us. Similarly 
aloxvverOa, (frequent in the Rhet. and elsewhere,) as in Eur. Ion 1074, 
where aicyvvopas roy roAvupvoy Oeov, is to feel awe in the presence of the 
god; who is the object of this feeling of shame, just as the murderers are 
of the painful feeling. Victorius thinks that the prepos. é&a is understood, 
‘as it often is in the Attic writers, such as Thucydides, Lysias, Aristo- 
phanes’! He contents himself however with the general assertion, and 
quotes no example. 

§ 5. ‘And all these (raira is explained by o yap, ‘namlich’, x.1.X.) be- 
long to the same kind of character (or disposition), and their opposites 

1 It is in fact not the pain, but the absence of it, that is here in question: but 


as this would make nonsense of the illustration, nonentities having no local habita- 
tion, I must be allowed to substitute the positive for the negative conception. 
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to the opposite temper; that is to say, it is the same sort of man 
that takes a malicious pleasure in mischief and that is given to envy ; 
for whenever the acquisition or possession of anything (by another) 
is painful to a man (envy), he must needs feel pleasure at the privation 
or destruction of the same (émyatpexaxia) ’. 

orépnois, Categ. 10, is one of the four kinds of opposites, relative 
opposites, contraries (as black and white), state and privation (éfés, 
orépnois), affirmation and negation. orépyows is defined ib. 12 @ 26 seq. 
It is the absence or want of a state which is zafwra/ and usual to that 
in which the state resides, as sight to the eye: rugAdp ou ro pq Exon 
Gyiy, adda Tro py fyew Gre wéuxey éyew. A man’s blindness is a 
orépnots, because with him sight is natural: the term is not applicable 
to animals born without eyes, éx yeveris ove Gwe Eyorvra: these cannot 
properly be said to be deprived of sight, which they never had. crépnecs 
therefore in the present passage implies a loss of some good which 
had been previously gained or possessed, and is distinguished from 
4opa, as privation or loss from ruin or destruction. Victorius under- 
stands @@opa of destruction, decay, as opposed to yevreoes which is 
implied in yeyvopévy ; a man may be deprived of or lose a possession, 
that which grows may decay and come to nothing, ‘Interitus manifesto 
generation alicuius rei contrarius est.’ I cannot think this interpreta- 
tion as appropriate as the other: yiyveoOa, to come to the possession of 
something, to gain or acquire it, is properly opposed to urdpyes, to have 
it already in possession, long-standing and settled. 

‘And therefore all these feelings (vépeots, POovos, éwtyatpexnxia) are 
obstructive of pity, but different (in other respects) for the reasons 
already stated; so that they are all alike serviceable for making things 
appear not pitiable’. : 

The introduction of these episodical remarks, § 3—5, upon the 
connexion and distinctions of the three wafy above mentioned, otherwise 
not easy to explain, may possibly be accounted for, as I have already 
suggested, by referring them to the statements of Eth. Nic. 11 7, 1108 
64, which Ar. now sees must be retracted. There they are reduced to 
the law of the mean by making »epeors the mean state of the pleasure 
and pain felt at our neighbour's good or ill fortune; of which $écvos 
is the excess, the pain being felt at all good fortune deserved or un- 
deserved, and éw:ya:pexaxia the defect ‘because the feeling falls so short 
of pain that it is actually pleasure’. The words of § 5, xai gors rou 
f8ous...6 yap avros doriy éwtyaipexaxos xa: POovepes, x.t-A. are, whether they 
are intended for it or not, a correction of the blunder made in the Ethics. 
It is plain enough, as we are here told in the Rhetoric, that the two 
waOn in question are but two different phases of the same #6os or mental 
disposition: the same man who feels pain at his neighbour's good fortune 
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will feel pleasure at his misfortunes, and the two cannot be opposed as 
extremes. Again, the description of émyatpexaxia as a defect of vépeocs and 
opposite of @éovos cannot be sustained : the odjects of the two feelings 
are different: envy is directed against the good fortune of another, the 
malicious pleasure of the other is excited by his z// fortune. See also 
Grant’s note on the above passage of the Ethics. 

After this digression we return to the analysis of vépeors. 

§ 6. ‘Let us begin then with an account of righteous indignation, 
who, that is, are the objects of it, the occasions that give rise to it, and 
the states of mind of the subjects of it, and then pass on to the rest (of 
the wa6n, to what remains to be said of them)’. 

§ 7. ‘The first of these is plain from what has been already said, 
for if righteous indignation is (as it has been defined) a feeling of pain 
which is roused against any one who appears to enjoy unmerited pros- 
perity, it is clear first of all that this indignation cannot possibly be 
applied (directed) to every kind of good’; (virtue for example and the 
virtues are exceptions.) . 

§ 8. ‘For no one is likely to feel indignant with one who becomes 
just, or brave, or acquires any virtue in general’, (that is, one who by 
exercise and cultivation attains to any special wane, or to a virtuous 
character in general)—‘nor indeed is compassion’ (the plur. ZAeos in- 
dicates the various acts, states, moments of the feeling) ‘bestowed 
upon (applied to) the opposites of these’ (vices, namely, which ought to 
be the case, if the others were true)—‘ but to wealth and power and such 
like, all such things, namely, to speak in general terms (without men- 
tioning possible exceptions, arAws opposed to xa@ éxacrov), as the good 
(alone) deserve’. 

So far the meaning is clear; the good as a general rule are entitled 
to the enjoyment of wealth and power and the like, and when they 
do acquire them we feel no indignation because we know they deserve 
them ; it is upon the undeserving that our indignation is bestowed. 
But as the text stands, and as far as I can see there is no other 
way of understanding it, there is another class of persons, viz. those 
who are endowed with natural or personal advantages, such as birth 
or beauty, which, being independent of themselves and mere gifts 
of nature, cannot be objects of moral indignation, though they may. 
be of envy, who are coupled with the morally good as deserving 


AR, IT. 8 
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of wealth and power. This however cannot possibly be Aristotle’s 
meaning: birth and beauty certainly have no claim fer se to any other 
advantages. When a bad man makes his way to wealth or power, 
we infer that they have been acquired by fraud or injustice, and thence 
that he is undeserving of them, which excites our indignation ; but no 
such inference can be drawn from the possession of birth or beauty, there 
is no such thing as illicit, or undeserved possession of them. Aristotle 
seems to have meant, what Victorius attributes to him, that, besides 
moral excellence, nafural gifts and excellences are also exempt from 
righteous indignation, for the reason above given—that they ave gifts 
of nature, and the possessors are in no way responsible for them: and 
this is fully confirmed by the connexion of what immediately follows. 
Bekker, Spengel, Buhle and the rest are alike silent upon the difficulty, 
and Victorius, though he puts what is probably the right interpretation 
upon the passage, has not one word to shew how such interpretation 
can be extracted from the received text. 

- §9. ‘And seeing that antiquity (possession of long standing) appears 
to be a near approach to a natural gift or endowment’ (i.e. to carry with 
it a claim or right, nearly approaching to that conferred by nature), ‘of 
two parties, that have possession of the same good, the one that has 
come by it recently, and thereby attained hjs prosperity, provokes the 
higher degree of indignation: for the noxveawzx riches give more offence 
than those whose wealth is transmitted from olden time and by right of 
family (or inheritance): and the like may bé’said of magistracies (offices 
of state), of power (in general), of abundance of friends, of happiness in 
children (a fair and virtuous family), and anything else of the same sort. 
Or again, any other good that accrues to them, due to the same 
causes; for in fact in this case: again the newly enriched who have 
obtained office by their wealth (been promoted“in consequence of their 
wealth) give more pain (or offence) than those whose wealth is heredi- 
tary. And the like in all similar cases’, Comp. 11 16.4. dpyatondovuros, 


x 
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dprix\ovros, veosAovros, all occur in other authors, The first in Aesch. 
Agam. 1043, Blomf. Gloss. 1010, Soph. El. 1393, and Lysias [Or. 19 § 49] 
ap. BIf. GL aprisAovros as a synonym of the third is found in Eur. Suppl. 
742, and yeormAovros twice in Rhet, 11 16. 4; as a term of contempt, 
Demosth. sep) rav mpos “AXéfavdpov cuvOnxay § 23, p. 218'; Arist. Vesp. 
1309, veorAovre tpvyi. 

§ 10. ‘The reason of this is, that the one seems to have what is his 
own (that which safural/y and properly belongs to him), the other not; 
for that which constantly presents the same appearance (shews itself in 
the same light) is thought to be a truth (or substantial reality), and there- 
fore it is supposed that the others (of érepos 8oxovow) have what does rot 
really belong to them. Here we have a good example of the distinction 
between ¢daiverOa: and doxeiv. The former expresses a sensible presenta- 
tion, a ¢ayracia, an appeal to the eye or other senses: 8oxeiy is an act of 
the understanding, an operation and result of the judgment, a doa an 
opinion or judgment, appealing to the reasoning faculty or zxte/lect, con- 
sequently ro daiverOas represents a lower degree of certainty and author- 
ity than doxceiyv, Eth. Eud. vil 2, 1235 527, rois per yap Soxei, rois be 
baiveras xay py Boxy" od yap év ravr@ ths Wuxns 4 pavracia nat 9 Boga. 
The distinction appears again in mepi évurvioy c. 3, 461 5 5, haiveras pev 
ovy wavres, doxet 8¢ ov mavrws Td paivopevov, GAN’ dav TO émixpivoy KaréynTas 
9 ph xivqjras Thy olxeiay kimmow. Ib. 462 a1, ov povow daveira, GAAG xal 
Sofes civas BVo rd ev, &vy Bé py AavOadvy, Haveiras pév ov Bo~es Sé, x.r.A. See 
also Waitz ad Anal. Post. 76 4 17, 11 p. 327. . 

§ 11. ‘And whereas every kind of good is not to be indiscriminately 
assigned to avy one at random, but a certain proportion and fitness 
(appropriateness) is (to be observed in the distribution or assignment of 
the one to the other)}—as for instance arms of peculiar beauty (high 
finish) are not appropriate to the just man but to the brave, and dis- 
tinguished marriages’ (i.e. the hand of a lady distinguished for beauty, 
virtue, accomplishments, high birth and so forth, rv diay det yapeiy rov 
afr, 111 11.12) ‘should not be contracted with men recently enriched, 
but with members of noble houses—then as I say (ody) if a man being 
worthy fails to obtain what suits him’ (is appropriate to his particular 
sort of excellence) ‘it is a case for indignation’. 

rov rvxovros afr] The good that is ‘worthy of’ a man, here seems to 


1 The use of the word vebr\ouros is assigned to the author of the argument as. 
one of the reasons for ascribing the speech rather to Hyperides than Demosthenes. 
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mean that which suits, befits, is appropriate to him: mon omne bonum 
cuivis homini congruit, Victorius, Similarly dfov with a dat. of the 
person is used to signify ‘worth his while’, ‘ meet’, ‘fit’, as Arist. Ach. 8, 
dfiov yap ‘EdAd&k, ib. 205, r7 mode yap dgéiov EvAAaBew tov dvdpa, and 
Equit. 616, d£cov ye maoew erodoAvEat. 

éay oty x.r.A. after xal eel Exacroy is an Aristotelian irregularity of con- 
struction. The apodosis of éwei is vepeonroy at the end of the second 
paragraph. The unnecessary ody has crept in like the apodotic 8¢, in the 
resumption of a previous statement, (on which see 1 1.11, note on &9Aor 
8é, Vol. I. p. 20)}—after the parenthetical illustrations; the protasis is 
forgotten, or overlooked in the writer’s haste, and a new sentence intro- 
duced by ov» terminates with the apodosis. I have collected a number of 
examples of similar irregularities from our author's writings. I will here 
only quote those that illustrate this particular form of oversight. éet 8¢... 
ra pév ovy, Top. © 8, 1604 35. éret dvayxatov ... and after five lines, rijs pe 
ovv bupabev, de Somn. et Vig. c. 3, sub init. det 8€...dvayen ovy... Rhet. 11 
11,1. ef yap, ...dvayxn 67, Phys. VI 4 init., 234 6 10, 15. éwet 8€...070u pep 
ovv, Pol. VII (VI), 5, 1320 a4 17,22. The remainder are cases of ef 8;— 
aore, exei—aore, el ovv—wore, éret 8€—3id (!), érei—8nXov 8é, which may 
be reserved for a future occasion. Meanwhile see Zell on Eth. Nic. Vit 
14, II p. 324. Spengel in 7vans. Baw. Acad. 1851, p. 34. Bonitz, Artst. 
Stud. Pt. Il. p. 129 seq. One example cited by Bonitz, p. 131, from de 
Anima If 3, has a parenthesis of nearly 20 lines between its dwelt 8é and 
Gre pév ov». On ody in resumption, after a parenthesis, ‘well then, as I was 
saying’, see Klotz on Devar. de Partic. p.718 Hartung, Partikellehre, 11 
22 seq. 

‘It is matter of indignation also (subaudi vepeonrey from the foregoing 
clause) for the inferior to compete with the superior, nay and especially 
where the inferiority and superiority lie (or manifest themselves) in the 
same department, province, study or pursuit’. With roves éy T@ avrg Must 
be understood #rrovas xa) xpeirrovas from the preceding. The case here 
described is that of an indifferent artist, painter or sculptor, setting him- 
self up as the rival of Apelles or Phidias; of Marsyas and Apollo; of the 
frog and the ox in the fable. 

padtora pév ovv] The yey in this phrase is the ordinary correlative of 
dé in the next sentence, ef d¢ py’. The other particle, od», though its 


1 I will venture kere to express my conviction that Dr Donaldson is right in 
the account he gives of these two particles, Mew Crat. 8§ 154, 155; that pép viz, 


d 
ntil 
vie to 
primary 
¢ or con- 
,ically in an 
sequence pri- 
itis subsequent, 
sreek authors péy 
ie French ‘or’, and 
-liness and animation 
the first or inferential 
of, ‘so then’, ‘ well then’, 
. logical and the temporal 
as both these senses, only 
of time in the English ‘then’, 
il use. For this peév ody at the 
: orators—Demosthenes in parti- 
ratively rare, Aeschines in a less 
 roivyy, which is used precisely in the 
.o sermone cum quadam conclustonis 
ann ad Viger. note 342. 
:10n of péy ovr when used in combination, 
‘ined to them, is found chiefly in dialogues 
.1anes—in the former most frequently in the 
1. negative corrective sense conveying an em- 
to be rendered by a negative; being employed 
‘engthening or heightening, a previous statement 
:L_ assents to a proposition indicates an advance 
Cor. § 316, dia rads evepyecias, ovoas umeppeycOas, 
‘ nAtxas. Ib. § 130, de ydp wore—owe AEyo ; x Ges 
\. Aesch. Eum. 38, deicaca yap ypais ovdev, dvrinais 
, 1012, pardios dp’ hy, ov8apod per ovv dpevor. In all 
© translated ‘nay more’, or ‘nay rather’. Similarly in 
> a strong assent, wary pev ovr, padiora pév ovr, xopidy 
‘quite so’, ‘exactly so’. In all these cases it may be 
, ‘nay rather’. Herm. ad Vig. n. 343. In the same 


n older form pels, pla, pév, of which ula alone remains in the 
eral ‘one’; and 8¢ connected with 8¢0 ‘two’; though as far as 
‘s alone in the opinion; the origin usually assigned to it being 

-aker form of 84. Donaldson’s view of the primary meaning and 


uese particles is so completely in accordance with all their actual 


20 simple and natural, that it seems to me to carry with it its owr 


: to need no further proof of its truth. 
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sense it appears in the Aristophanic épov pép ovy, dpov per ody, ‘no, mine; 
no mine’, in answer to Cleon’s nauseous offer to the Demus, Equit. 911; 
and elsewhere. sdvwv péy ody is to be explained thus; I not only assent to 
what you say, but I go farther, I am absolutely convinced of it; ‘nay 
more (or nay rather), absolutely so’. The ov» in all these instances, and 
others like them, conveying thus a strong emphasis, at the same time 
may be considered to retain its consequential sense, ‘conclusionis signi- 
ficationem’, indicative of what /o//ows, something else, ‘accordingly’, 
which is contained in the assent to the preceding statement, and thus the 
two usages of it are connected. The per in the combination of the two 
particles is explained by Dr Donaldson, New Cratylus § 154—rightly I think 
—by a tacit reference to some suppressed sentence with the correlative 
d¢, pew being always opposed to 8 expressed or understood. wavy péo ovr 
would imply addAws 8 od. (Donaldson supplies ri 8 érecra; ‘but what 
then?’) Following this explanation we may render padsora péy ovr in our 
text ‘nay morc, most of all, in the highest degree’. 

I will now conclude this long note on a phrase which I have never 
seen fully explained, with a few examples parallel to that of our text. Soph. 
Ant. 925, dad’ ef pév ovv rad dare dv Gcois xadd......c¢ & 013 duapravoves 
x.7r.A. Plato, Phaedo go E, drdpseréoy nal xpoOvpyréoy vyies exe, col 
pév ouv xai rots aAdos «.7.A., on which Stallbaum, not. crit., observes, 
ovy utpote de vitio suspectum seclusimus, ‘With what reason, we have 
seen. Eth. Nic. VI 7, init. évravOa pév ovv, where ovr, as here, seems 
to be superfluous, and is certainly unusual. Ib. VII 9, 11§1 @ 14, éxeivos 
per ovy evperamecoros, 6 8 ov. Polit. 1 2, 1252 5 29, yeropern per olp row 
(ye évexev, ovaa 8€ row et (yy. Ib. IV (VIL) 10, sub init., ra pév ot wepi 
Aiyurroy Seadorpios, as hacgiv, ovre yoyroSerjcavros, Mive 8€ ra wepi 
Kpnryy. De Soph. EL 6, 169 4 19, of péw ovr wapa riy Acfw...of & Dros 
xrA. Hist. Anim. v 16, 548 2 25, ai pew ovv...ai 3€ x-rA. De part. Anim. 
IV It. 10, 691 @ 28, avOpwwos per ovv...o1 8 tyOves nai dpmbes... Magn. Mor. 
Il 3, 1199 81, os 8 avras 6 ddtxos...cider GAX’ ef avrg... Ib. c. 6, 1203 2 16, 
Tou per ovy axpatous...rov 8€ dxoAdaTov Kaxos- 

‘Whence also this saying’. Here follow two hexameter lines as an 
illustration of the foregoing topic; Cebriones, who knew that the divine 
vengeance falls upon those who attack their superiors, ‘avoided the 
encounter of Ajax son of Telamon’. Il. x1 542. This is foilowed by 
a line which is rejected by the recent editors from the text of Homer, 
but appears again in the Life of Homer, attributed to Plutarch. See 
Paley’s note ad loc. ‘(Chiefly in the same art, profession, or pursuit), 
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or if not in the same, any case whatsoever of competition of inferior with 
superior (understand dydioAyqry); of a musician, for instance, with a just 
man (“ut si musicus cum iusto viro de dignitate contendat.” Victorius) ; 
because justice is better than music’. The claims of the two are 
unequal, of which the inferior ought to be sensible. ‘So now from all 
this it is clear what are the objects and occasions of righteous indigna- 
tion; such they are (as we have described them) and such-like’. 

ois xal &° d,...d7X0v) There is an inaccuracy here in the language, 87Ao» 
should be 8jAo: or 87Aa in agreement with one or other of the antecedents 
to the relatives ; or else ofs should be riow, and 8 a, 8a riva or sroia. 
Aristotle, when he wrote &#Aov, seems to have had in his mind his usual 
formula for designating these two departments of inquiry, in the wan, 
viz. riot xat éx) moiots. The same oversight occurs again c. 2 § 27, where 
ois &c. is followed by efpyra, which is impersonal, and cannot supply 
an antecedent to ols. The mistake is again repeated, c. 10 § 5, and, 
reading ois, inc. 10 § 11. 

§ 12. We now pass to the third divi8ion of the analysis of véyeots ; 
the subjects of it, the characters, tempers, states of mind which are 
especially liable to it. ‘Those who are inclined to this kind of indig- 
bation in themselves are, first, such as happen to be deserving of the 
greatest blessings and at the same time in possession of them ; because 
it is unjust that those who are unlike us should have been deemed 
worthy of (should have been enabled to attain to) the like advantages’. 
This is against the principle of distributive justice above described, 
which assigns honours and rewards, &c. ear’ dgiax. See on § 2, above. 
The actual Jossesston, as well as the right or claim to these good things, 
is necessary to the excitement of the indignation provoked by this 
comparison. The mere claim without the satisfaction of it would be 
rather provocative of envy or anger than of righteous (disinterested) 
indignation: when a man is satisfied himself, he is then ready to take 
a dispassionate view of the successes and advantages of his neighbour. 
When under the influence of personal feeling he is not in a state of 
mind fit to measure the comparative claims of himself and the other. 

§ 13. ‘And secondly, such as chance (have the luck) to be good 
and worthy men, because they both decide aright, and hate all injustice’, 
They have both the faculty and the feeling necessary for the occasion ; 
the intellectual faculty of discernment, and the hatred of all that is 
wrorxg, which are both essential to the excitement of righ/eous indig- 
nation. On owovdaios and its opposite gavAes, see note on I 5. 8. 

§ 14. ‘Or again, such as are of an ambitious temper, and eagerly 
striving after certain actions’ (rpafers, modes of activity, such as public. 
employments in the service of the state; these are also objects of 
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ambition, as giving scope for the exercise of special excellences, for the 
attainment of distinction, of honours, and the like) ; ‘and especially when 
their ambition is directed to such objects as the others happen to be 
unworthy of’. The greater a man’s ambition, and the stronger his 
desire of the honours and distinctions which he feels to be due to him- 
self, the deeper his resentment at the unfairness of their attainment by 
those whom he knows, by comparison with himself, to be undeserving 
of them. 

§ 15. ‘And in general, a// such (besides the really meritorious) as 
think themselves deserving of things (honours, rewards, emoluments), 
of which they deem others undeserving, are inclined to feel indignant 
with them and for (on account of) them (fer the honours, &c. which they 
have unworthily obtained). And this also is the reason why the servile, 
and mean-spirited, and unambitious, are not inclined to feel indignation ; 
because, that is, there is nothing which they think they do deserve’. 

§ 16. ‘From all this it is plain what sort of men those are at whose 
misfortunes, and calamities, and failures, we are bound to rejoice, or (at 
any rate) to feel no pain: for from the statements already made, the oppo- 
sites’ (i.e. opposite cases and circumstances) ‘are manifest : and therefore 
if the speech put those that have to decide (xpivesy applicable to all three 
branches of Rhetoric) in such and such a frame of mind (namely, such as 
have been described), and shew that those who claim, appeal to, our 
compassion—as well as the things (the occasions and circumstances) for 
which they claim it—are unworthy to meet with it (in the particular 
case), or of such a character and reputation in general as to repel it 
altogether, it is impossible (for the judges or other audience) to feel 
it’, The persons here meant are, according to Victorius, res ef adversay st, 
the prisoner under trial, in a criminal, the opponent in a civil case: 
but besides these the other xprrai, the audiences of public as well as 
panegyrical orations, must be included, who are equally liable with the 
judges in a court of law to be unduly influenced by an appeal to the 
feelings on the part of an unscrupulous advocate or declaimer. 
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CHAP. X. 

Envy, the next of the mwa@y that comes under consideration, is here 
defined ‘a painful feeling occasioned by any apparent’ (i.e. Jalpable, con- 
spicuous) ‘good fortune, the possession, namely, (or acquisition) of any of 
the good things before mentioned’—most likely the ‘ good things’ enume- 
rated in I cc. 5, 6—‘ which falls to the lot of’ (wepi, /¢. in respect of, in the 
case of,) those who are like us’, (in various ways, detailed in the next sec- 
tion) ‘ not for any personal consequences to oneself (understand yevnra: or 
cupBaivy), but solely on their account’, because fhey are prosperous or 
successful, and it pains us to see it; usually (not always) because some 
comparison, some feeling of rivalry or competition, is involved in it, when 
we contrast our own condition with theirs— (“rival-hating envy”, 
Shakesp. Richard IJ. Act 1. sc. 3. 131)—and therefore it is wepi rovs 
cpolous; commonly has reference to, i.e. is directed against, ‘those like 
us’, with whom, that is, we come into competition in anything. 2&¢’ éxei- 
yous iS further explained in c. 11. 1,6 8€ (POovepos) maparxevater roy mANoLOv 
py eeu (ra ayafa) dca rov POovoy. Such seems to be the meaning of the 
definition. [For a consecutive translation of § 1, see p. 123.] 

Victorius, here as before, and again on c. 11.1, renders atvopevy ‘ or 
that which affears to be so’ in the more ordinary sense of the word. But 
here at all events it cannot have this meaning, for there is no alternative in 
Aristotle’s text; and without it he is made to say, that it is on/y ‘seeming’ 
prosperity that gives rise to the feeling. See note on 112.1. Again he 
and Schrader both understand py iva te avrq@[szc}, ‘not from any dread of loss 
or danger, or prospect of advantage to oneself, from the other’s good 
fortune’, the second of which only is contained in iva rs avrg; the first 
would require yx} instead of tva; and also is contradictory to what was 
said in c. 9 § 3, ro 8¢ py ors avr@ tre oupByoeras Erepov,—ov yap Ers ~orat To 
per vépecis ro 8¢ pOdvos, dd\Aad Hoos, éay dia rovro 4 Avy Vrapyy Kal 7 
Tapaxy, Ors avr@ rs €orat PavAroy dro ris éxeivov evmpagias. 

The definition /smits the objects of the pain, and is thus a second 
correction, in addition to the criticism of c. 9 §§ 3—5 (on which see 
note), of the erroneous language applied to d@dvos Eth. Nic. 117, sub 
fin., o 8€ POovepos...€t wage Avmeira. 

Envy seems to have been regarded by the ancients as the worst and 
most distressing of all the painful emotions. Javidia Siculi non invenere 
tyranni maius tormentum, says Horace, Epist. I 2. 58. Seaxparns rov 
Pbovov En Wuxis elva: mpiova ; and Menander, 6 8¢ ro xdxtoror Tay Kaka 
surrey POovos, Men. Fr. Inc. x11 6, ap. Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. IV 235 
(quoted by Orelli ad loc. Hor.). “ Of all other affections (envy) is the most 
importune and continual......It is also the vilest affection and the most 
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depraved; for which cause it is the proper attribute of the devil,” &c. 
Bacon, Essays, Of Envy, sub fin. 

SOcvov 8¢ cxoway (6 Swxparns) 6 rs ein, Adwny per ria Levpioxer avror 

Evra, ovre péevroe THY emt Pidwr aruxiats ovre THY ex’ €yOpay evruyiats yryvoperny” 
GAAG povous Edy hboveiv rovs exi rais rav Piiey evmpatiass axepevous. Xen. 
Mem. III g. 8 (quoted by Gaisford). Socrates defends this view of envy in 
the next sentence against the charge of paradox, by asserting that the 
fact is true, however paradoxical it may appear: still none but simple- 
tons, nAcHious, are liable to the feeling, no wise man, @pompos, is capable 
of it. This is in accordance with the doctrine that virtue is nothing but 
knowledge. However it is plain that it is a mistake to confine the feel- 
ing to the good fortune of /riends or those we love; and Aristotle has 
doubtless improved upon it by substituting his rovs dpoiovs. The so-called 
Platonic gpos runs thus, following Socrates, Aven éwi pier ayabois 5 
ovow h yeyernpevas. “Opor, 416 D. 

The Stoic definition, Avwny éx’ dddorpios cyafois, Diog. Laert., Zeno, 
VII 111, which does not define the objects of the feeling, seems to have 
been the prevailing form of it. It is repeated by Cicero as Zeno’s with 
additions, Tusc. Disp. 1v 8.17, Jnvidentiam esse dicunt (Stoici) aegritu- 
dinem susceptam propter alterius res secundas, quae nihil noceant txvi- 
denti. Nam si quis doleat cius rebus secundis a quo ipse laedatur, non 
recte dicatur invidere,; ut si Hectort Agamemno: qui autem cui alterius 
commoda nihil noceant tamen cum doleat his frut, ts tnvidet profecto. 
This leaves the objects of the wafos unlimited, which seems to be the 
true account of it. So Horace, Ep. 1 2.57, Juvidus alterius macrescet 
rebus opimis. 

I will conclude’ this note with two or three more modern definitions. 
“Grief for the success of a competitor in wealth, honour, or other good, 
if it be joined with endeavour to enforce our own abilities to equal or 
exceed him, is called Emulation: but joined with endeavour to supplant 
or hinder a competitor, Envy.” Hobbes, Leviathan, Of the Passions, 
Pt. 1, ch.6. Envy and Emulation, (jAos, aemulatio, usually go together 
in a Classification of the wan, being evidently closely connected. See the 
passages in Diog. Laert. and Cic. above quoted; and so also Aristotle. 
This defmition very nearly approaches to that of Ar., only omitting the 
py iva Tt aure. 

“Envy”, says Locke, Essay, &c., Bk. 11. Ch. 20, Of modes of pleasure 
and pain, “is an uneasiness of the mind, caused by the consideration of 
a good we desire, obtained by one we think should not have had it before 
us.” Here again the notion of ‘competition’ enters into the definition. 

Lastly, Bain, Emotions and Will, Ch. vil, classes this under the 
general head of emotions of self, and connects it, like his predecessors, 
with Emulation, § 9 [p. 105, ed. 2, 1865} Comparison and the desire of 
Superiority, lie at the bottom of both Emotions. “The feeling of Emzy 
is much more general in its application. Referring to everything that is 
desirable in the condition of some more fortunate personage, there is 
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combined a strong wish for the like good to self, with an element of 
malevolence towards the favoured party.” This differs from Aristotle in 
the introduction of the selfish and the malevolent elements, and removes 
the unnecessary restriction to cases of competition, by which he has 
limited its objects and scope. It is I believe a much truer and more 
philosophical account of the Emotion. 

Bacon’s £ssay, Of Envy, has some points in common with Aristotle. 
Bacon places the sting of envy in the want of something which another 
possesses. “A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth virtue in 
others. For men’s minds will either feed upon their own good or upon 
others’ evil; and who wanteth the one will prey upon the other; and 
whoso is out of hope to attain to another's virtue will seek to come at 
even hand by depressing another’s fortune.” This introduces Aristo- 
tle’s principle of rivalry and competition as the foundation of envy. 
Again, with §§ 2 and 5, may be compared, “ Lastly, near kinsfolk and 
fellows in office and those that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when they are raised. For it doth upbraid unto them 
their own fortunes; and pointeth at them, and cometh oftener into 
their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into the note of others: 
and envy ever redoubleth from speech and fame.” This arises from their 
constant association, which gives frequent occasion toenvy. “Again, envy 
is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s self; and where there is no 
comparison, no envy; and therefore kings are not envied but by kings;” 
compared with the end of § 5. 

§ 1. ‘The occasions, objects, and mental dispositions, that give rise 
to envy may be clearly gathered from the definition of it; that it is, viz. 
a feeling of pain occasioned by manifest or conspicuous good fortune, 
the accession, that is, of any one of the good things previously mentioned, 
(chiefly) in the case of any one of those like us, for no personal advan- 
tage or gain to ourselves that is likely to accrue from it, but simply 
on their account: for such as have, or think they have, any like them, 
i.e. persons similar to themselves, in such things as are likely to bring 
them into rivalry and competition, will be most subject to the feeling 
of envy’. 

§ 2. ‘By dike or similar 1 mean, those who are of the same race (or 
are alike in stock), of the same family (relatives), alike in age, in states’, 
mental and bodily (virtues of all kinds, accomplishments, acquirements, 
and excellences of mind and body, when developed, confirmed and per- 
manent are é£es : gui artibus scienttis et hutusmodi rebus pares sunt, 
Victorius : this may be included in the other, more general, meaning), 
‘in reputation, in property or possessions’ (of any kind, Jatrimonto ac re 
Samiliari, Victorius). This is well illustrated by a passage of Cic. Brutus, 
c. XLII § 156, quoted by Victorius on § 5. Simul tllud gaudeo, guod et 
acqgualitas vestra, et pares honorum gradus, et artium studtorumgue 
finitima vicinitas, tantum abest ab obtrectatione invidiae, quae solet 
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lacerare plerosque, uti ea non modo exulcerare vestram gratiam sed ¢liam 
conctliare videatur. 

In reality envy is not confined, as Aristotle seems to say, to these 
classes of people as objects; nor even to those with whom we are likely 
to come into competition; it seems rather that there is no limit, within 
the circle of humanity, to the objects on which it may be exercised. A 
man may envy a baby its innocence, its health, its rosy cheeks, or the 
poorest and meanest his health and strength: the feeling of pain which 
belongs to envy no doubt proceeds from an involuntary comparison of 
oneself with another, who Aas some valuable possession which we happen 
to want, and the unsatisfied desire, contrasted with the gratification of 
it in some one else, friend or foe, good or bad, high or low, in a male- 
volent disposition—not in the wise man, as Socrates bas it—breeds the 
feeling of pain. Aristotle’s definition may be thus summed up: envy is 
a feeling of pain, excited, usually if not always, by the successful com- 
petition of a real or supposed rival. ‘Those also’ are disposed to it 
‘who (have nearly attained to) want but little of complete satisfaction (of 
possessing every thing desirable)’, A long and uninterrupted course of 
success and prosperity, and the attainment of acarly all that is desirable, 
seems to give them a righ# to what still remains deficient; and the envy 
which they would in any case feel of the possession of it by another, 
gains strength by the contrast with their own deficiency. Here again it 
is the competition and the comparison of our own condition with that of 
another, the want and the inferiority, that add a sting to envy. 

puxpov | like cAiyou, adv. ‘nearly’, ‘within a trifling distance of’, is a 
genitive with do» understood. 

ro (4) if €AXeiwes is impersonal, as it usually is, is redundant as 
far as the sense is concerned; if not, ro py Usapyey is its subject. In 
illustration of the former case, see Hermann ad Aj. 114, ered) répyes ori 
oo to Spay, who (unnecessarily, I think!) distinguishes two senses of the 
phrase, and exemplifies it by several instances all taken from Sophocles 
the great storehouse of Greek idiom. Add these two from prose authors, 
Dem. de F. L. § 180, p. 392, ove dpenois €or avrois...ro yy mparrey, Plat. 
Tim. 20 C, xpodaors ro gp} Spay (vid. Stallbaum ad loc.), and the present pas- 
sage. Examples from Thucydides are to be found in Shilleto’s note, ad 
Dem. de F. L. § 92. See also Matth. Gr. Gr. § 541, 542. 

‘And this is the reason why those who undertake great enterprises— 
engage in great actions—and the successful are envious: because they 
think that all such are carrying off what properly belong to themselves’, 
i.e. the profits, honours, and distinctions to which they are entitled. 
The difference between this feeling and that of véyseors is confined to 
this, that the latter distinguishes between the deserving and undeserving, 
the former does not. Comp. II 9. 3. 


1 Indeed he allows it himself, gui wsus, specie magis guam re, a fricre ile 


diversus est. 
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§ 3. ‘And those who have a pre-eminent reputation for anything, 
and especially for wisdom or happiness’. The latter, says Victorius, on 
account of its extreme rarity. These three classes, desiring to engross 
all the success, credit, good fortune, themselves, grudge the acquisition 
or possession of them by their competitors, or any others. ‘And the 
ambitious are more prone to envy than the unambitious’: because they 
set a higher value upon honours and distinctions. ‘And the pretenders 
to wisdom and learning’ (like the Sophists, 6 cogior}s ypnyarior)s dro 
awopevns codias aAd’ ovK ovens, de Soph. El. 1, 165 @ 21), ‘owing to their 
ambition of this kind of reputation, because they are ambitious of the 
credit of wisdom’. Plat. Phaedr. 275 B, dofdcodor yeyovores aut copay 
(“the conceit of wisdom instead of the reality.” Thompson). ‘And 
as a general rule, all those who are covetous of distinction in anything 
(art, study, pursuit, accomplishment, acquirement), are in this envious 
(of the distinction of others). Also the little-minded (mean-souled), 
because to them everything appears great (by comparison)’; and there- 
fore an object of desire, which when unsatisfied breeds envy. puxpoyvyia, 
opposed to peyadowuyia, is defined in Eth. Nic. 11 7, 1007 6 22, wept riuny 
nal atipiay €hAernfis: again IV 7, 1123 6 10, the pexpowuyos is described 
as o eAatrovey f afios davrdy afiav, one who rates his claims to honour 
and distinction too low’: and further, Ib. c. 9, sub init. 6 pexpowuyos dftos dy 
dya0av davroy droorepes ov agios eave. Having this mean opinion of 
himself and his own merits and deserts, and no power of appreciating 
what is really great, he is of course likely to over-estimate in others the 
gifts and advantages which he supposes himself to want, and so becomes 
indiscriminatein his envy. In I 9. 11, 12, psepowvyia occurs in a some- 
what different sense, that of meanness in general, and especially in the use 
of money. Some Latin equivalents of pixpowvyia and peyadowuxia are 
cited by Heindorf on Hor. Sat. 12. 10, Sordidus atgue animi quod parvi 
nolit haberé. Schrader quotes from a little treatise, wep) dperijs xal xaxias, 
attributed (most improbably) to Aristotle, which gives a very different 
account of pexpowuxia from that which we find in his genuine works. 
It occurs c. 7, 1251 4 16, but is not worth transcribing. 

§4. ‘The kinds of good things which give occasion to envy have 
been already mentioned’ (that is, they may be inferred from the pre- 
ceding enumeration of the classes of persons who are most liable to 
envy). 

ra pew dya@d] according to Donaldson's rule, New. Crat. § 154 (see note 


cr 
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ON pe» ov», II 9. 11), tacitly refers to a correlative clause ra d¢ 4AXa «.r.X., 
on the ofher occasions of envy, which has been forgotten and omitted. 

‘For everything of which men covet the reputation, or of which 
they are ambitious—be they deeds done or possessions acquired— 
striving after fame (the credit of the achievements and acquirements), 
and every kind of good fortune (successes and acquirements due to 
fortune, and not, like the others, to a man’s own exertions),—with all 
these, as one may say, envy is concerned; and most of all, the objects 
of our own aspirations, or whatever we think we have a right to our- 
selves, or things of which the acquisition confers a slight superiority or 
a slight inferiority’. A very great superiority or inferiority places a 
man beyond the reach of envy. It is when the competition is close, 
and the difference between the competitors small, that the apparent 
value of the good competed for is greatly enhanced, and the envy excited 
by the success of the opponent proportionately strong. 

oxedor] (1) ‘near at hand’, (2) ‘pretty nearly’, is familiarly used, especially 
by Plato and Aristotle, to modify too general an assertion: signifying, 
that your words in the general expression that you have, inadvertently 
as it were, let fall, are not to be construed strictly and literally, but 
room must be left for possible exceptions ; that the statement is pretty 
nearly exact, but not quite. Hence it becomes equivalent to os eciweis, 
ws €ros eimeiv, ‘as one may Say’, ‘so to speak’, which similarly qualifies 
what may be an over-statement of the case, demanding a fair latitude 
of construction. Plato sometimes writes oyedoy rt, Aristotle (I believe) 
rarely or never. [‘oyeddr 8€ ri, Svein) dxpcacis, © 3, 253 6 6, sed ra om. 
codd. EFHK. Index Aristotelicus.| 

§ 5. qavepor os] See note on 1! 9. 11, at the end. 

‘It is plain too who are the objects of envy, from the mention that has 
been already made of them incidentally’ (aya simultaneously ; with 
something else, another subject, to which it did not properly belong : 
in § 2, namely, as an appendix to the definitions); ‘those, namely, who 
are near to us in time, and place, and age, and reputation, are the 
ordinary objects of envy’. 

rois éyyvs...nAtxig...pOovover}] Victorius illustrates yAcia by the 
instance of Fabius Maximus’ defence of himself against the suspicion 
of having opposed himself to Publius Scipio out of envy: docust enim si 
nullae aliae ves ab ea culpa ipsum vindicarent, actatem saltem liberare 
debere; quod nulla aemulatio seni cum P. Scipione esse posset, gut ne filio 
quidem ipsius aequatss foret [paraphrased from Livy XXVIII. 40, where the 
defence is given in oratio recta}. 
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“Whence the saying’, (of doubtful authorship: attributed by the 
Scholiast to Aeschylus, apud Spengel) ‘“ Kinship is well acquainted 
with envy too.” And those whom we are ambitious of rivalling’ 
(on spos ovs diAorimotera, see note on II 2. 22); ‘which occurs 
towards those just mentioned (rois éyyis «.r.A. opposed to the follow- 
ing, who are all moppw, drwbev, ‘far off? in place or time); but 
towards those who were alive ten thousand years ago’ (/#. to whom it 
is now the 10,oooth year since they were, from the time of their exist- 
ence), ‘or those who are yet to be (yet unborn), or already dead ’, (differs 
from the first in the length of time—the dead may be recently dead), 
‘never: nor towards those who are at the world’s end’. 

rous éq’ ‘HpaxArciats orjdas] The ‘columns of Hercules’, the 
limits of the Anzowm world, stand in the place of our ‘antipodes’ to 
express extreme remoteness—all beyond them being a mystery. Arist., 
Meteor. II I. 10, assigns it as the extreme boundary of the Mediterranean 
sea, 9 évros ‘Hpaxkeiwy orn\ov (Oddacaa); the Mediterranean itself being 
y éow, 4 ewros, Oadacou, mare tnternum, intestinum. See the article in 
Smith's Dict. of Geogr. Vol. U1. p. 57, Jeternum Mare: and Vol. 1. p. 1054, 
Herculis Columnae. With Aristotle’s metaphor in the Rhet. comp. Pind. 
OL. 111 79, Oxpey awrreras ‘Hpaxdéos craday. to wopow 8 ears codois dBarop 
a&B8arov xagopos, and again, Nem. III 35, ovxért mpoow afBaray dda xtovey 
umép ‘Hpax\éos mepay evyapés. Isthm. Iv 20. In Nem. Iv 112, Tadecpa 
takes its place. 

‘Nor (do we attempt to rival) those to whom, either by our own 
judgment, or that of everybody else, we are brought to the opinion that 
we are far inferior’, (this is the genera/ case of superiority and inferiority, 
adignitate atgue opibus, Victorius,) ‘or superior; and the same is true with 
regard to similar things as to these persons’, i. e. the same that has been 
said of these persons, may be applied equally to the corresponding 
things for which men compete (this is the sfecia/ case of competition in 
some particular art, pursuit, or excellence; the case for example of an 
ordinary mathematician and Sir Isaac Newton, or in any other art or 
profession the distinguished and the undistinguished practitioner). 

§ 6. ‘And seeing that this ambition of rivalry is (especially) directed 
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against (pointed at) our competitors in some struggle or encounter (Le. 
any dye, in which there are dywerai or ‘combatants’: law-suits, battles, 
games, and such like), or in love (riva/ry proper), or generally against 
those who are aiming at the same things, these must necessanly be the 
chief objects of envy: whence the saying “two of a trade”. See supra it 
4.21, I 11.25. Hesiod. Op. et D. 25, xai xepapeds xepapei xorées xal 
TEKTOVE TEKTOD. 

§ 7. ‘Such as have attained a rapid success are objects of envy to 
those who have either succeeded with difficulty, or not at all’. 

§ 8. ‘And those whose possession (of any coveted object), or success, 
is a reproach to ourselves: and these too are aear us and Ze us’ (in the 
senses defined in §§ 5 and 2. The meaning is, the attainment of some- 
thing which is the object of competition, or success, on the part of a rival 
is a reproach to us, when the other is not greatly our superior, but 
nearly on the same level, and in our own sphere, é¢yyts «al dpows ; we 
argue that if Ae could attain to it, it ought to have been within our 
reach); ‘for it is plainly our own fault that we fail to obtain the good 
thing, and so the pain of this produces the envy’. 

gap avrovs] ‘along of’ ourselves, see Arnold on Thuc. I 141.9 and 
Dem. Phil. « § 11, p. 43 (quoted by Arnold) where it occurs twice, 
wapa hy avrov pdpny, mapa ry nperépay apéAccay, in both, ‘by’ 
the agency, or cause, of... so that the prepos. with the accus, is used in 
two diametrically opposite senses. Arnold’s parallel English vulgarism 
seems to explain very well this meaning of the word; the notion of 
travelling alongside of, readily suggests the notion of constant accompa- 
niment, and shat of consequence, as in the two logical usages of éreoGes 
and dxoAov6eiy, to ‘accompany’ as well as to ‘follow’. Otherwise, the 
sense of constant companionship may give rise to the notion of friendly 
aid in producing some effect or consequence, and so it passes into the 
signification of da, or nearly so. 

§ 9. ‘And we are apt to envy those who either have now in their 
possession, or have once possessed’, (so I distinguish ¢yoves and cexry- 
pévos, which however ordinarily express the same thing. Victorius 
translates Aabent possidentgue,; which not only conveys no distinction 
at all, but mistranslates the alternative q, which clearly shews that 
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Aristotle did mean two different things,) ‘anything to which we ourselves 
had a natural claim or had once possessed (suéaudi doa avrot xéxrnvrat) ; 
and this is why seniors are prone to envy their juniors’, Victorius recurs 
here to the case of Q. Fabius Maximus and Scipio, already cited on 
§ 5. Maximus in his old age was naturally suspected of ervy in the 
opposition he offered to Scipio’s command in Africa: people thought he 
was jealous (this is nearer to jealousy than envy) of the reputation that 
the young general was rapidly acquiring, which interfered with his own 
earlier claims to similar distinction. The case of a similar jealousy of 
a younger rival, in any science, art, or profession, is too notorious to 
need special illustration. 

§ 10, ‘And those that have laid out large sums (for the attainment 
of any object) envy those who have obtained the same success at a 
small expense’. Here again the envy arises from having been beaten in 
the competition. rois dAlya (8aravjcact). 

§ 11, In this last section there are two or three points requiring 

" consideration which it will be as well to dispatch before proceeding to 
the translation. The first is, whether we are to read éq’ ofs or ois with- 
out the prepos.; and then, what do é¢’ ols or ois and émi rice, severally 
represent. Spengel, following MS A® retains é¢” ois; Bekker in his 
third ed., fer once departs from that MS and reads ois, although, as it 
seems, none of the MSS give any various reading. It seems therefore on 
this ground preferable to retain é¢’ ols if we can; and we have next to 
consider how it is to be interpreted, and how distinguished from émi riot. 
éf’ ois and ols are equally irregular after 8jAo» (see note on II 9. 11, at the 
end), and the grammar therefore throws no light upon the reading. As 
far as the grammar and interpretation are concerned there seems to 
be no objection to retaining éwi. 

We have then to decide whether ofs or riot stands for persons 
or things; either of which is possible. However if the choice is to be 
made between them, rics seems the more natural representative of persons, 
and ols of things; and so in general, throughout these analyses of the 
feelings, Aristotle is accustomed to designate the fersons who are the 
objects of them by the pronoun rives. 

Thirdly, there is no objection to én} riot xyaipovor in the sense of ‘a?’ or 
“by whom they are pleased?’ (lit. fo” whom their pleasure is bestowed or 
directed), ‘in whom they find pleasure’, though the bare rics is more 
usual (possibly this may be Bekker’s reason for his alteration [of é” ois |) ; 
and if there were any doubt about it, it would be sufficiently supported 
by émi solos (what sort of fersons) yaipeyw, c. 9. 16. Consequently, as I 
can see no sufficient reason for altering the text contrary to all manuscript 
authority, I have retained é¢’ ols, understanding it of ¢Aings, the occasions 
of joy or delight; and émi riox of the fersons who excite the feeling in us. 


AR. I. 9 
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The next clause, os yap ovx éxovres Avwovrvra, «1.A. presents 
some difficulty, and Muretus and the Vetus Translatio, followed 
by Schrader and Wolf, reject the negative ovx (or py as it stood 
in the MSS employed in the older editions). This however would 
make the two opposite feelings of pleasure and pain the same state 
or disposition of mind, which I think could not possibly have been 
Aristotle’s meaning. Victorius takes what I believe to be the right view 
on the point. The meaning will then be, that the negative, the contra- 
dictory, of pain, i.e. pleasure (the two never co-existing), is excited by 
the opposite circumstances to those which are productive of the pain 
of envy; if pain under particular circumstances is excited by the sight of 
the good fortune of another, substitute the opposite, ill fortune for good 
fortune in each case, and you will have the appropriate topics for giving 
rise to the feeling of pleasure in your audience. This, says Victonus, is 
éwtyatpexaxia, wanton malice, malevolent pleasure in the misfortunes of 
others. The above interpretation is at all events free frcem the objection 
to which Schrader’s is liable, namely that it makes Aristotle say that the 
same mental state or disposition is painful and pleasurable. The choice 
between the two depends mainly upon the interpretation of of rosuros 
and sas €yovres. I understand by the former the @6ovepoi, the common 
character of all the classes distinguisbed in the analysis ; Schrader of the 
members of the several classes, the ambitious, the prosperous and suc- 
cessful; and in his view these classes must fall under the several ‘ states 
of mind’ designated by wes, os, oUres, €xyovres, such as ambition ; though 
how it can be applied to others, such as ‘the prosperous and successful’, 
his second instance, he does not inform us. If by the ‘state of mind’ 
the wados or emotion is meant! (which seems to be Spengel’s view), it is 
quite impossible that two such states, one pleasurable and the other 
painful, can be the same. Schrader, however, appears to take the wee 
€xeww in a different sense, for the character or habit of mind, the mental 
constitution, which tends to produce such and such feelings; and in this 
point of view, though ambition (his first instance) may fairly enough be 
called a disposition of mind, yet I cannot see bow the second, the pros- 
perous and successful men, or prosperity and success, can well be 
included in the designation. 

In conclusion I will transcribe part of bis note, that the reader 
may have the opportunity of deciding for himself; merely adding 
that manuscript and editorial authority is against his omission of 
the negative, and that though his interpretation is very plausible at 
first sight, I doubt whether it can be right, for the reasons stated. 
“Veritas autem huius lectionis e re ipsa quoque fiet manifesta, si per 
mpordces a § 2 ad g transeas, et huc illas applices. Ambitiosi e. g. 
dolent honore alterius, iidem, sive eodem modo affecti, gaudent alterius 
opprobrio. Qui res magnas gerunt, et fortuna utuntur prosperrima, dolent 


' This is certainly so. Take, for instance, the first words of the folowing 
chapter, ras 3° Exorres SmAoves, the state of mind in which j#Aes is shewn, or resides : 
which identifies Spor with the safe in question. 
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si alium ad eundem fortunae gradum cernant evectum: iisdem vero illi 
gaudent cum alios longe infra se relinqui conspiciunt.” 

And now to proceed with the translation :— 

‘It is plain too what are the occasions, the objects, and the states of 
mind of such (the envious); that is to say, that the same state of mind 
which is absent in the painful feeling, will be present in the joy that 
is excited by the opposite occasions’ (or thus, ‘whatever may be the state 
of mind the absence of which manifests itself in, or is accompanied by, 
pain, the same by its presence on the opposite occasions will give rise to 
pleasure’). ‘Consequently, if we ourselves (i. e. any audience) are brought 
into that state of mind (envy or jealousy), and those who lay claim to 
(think themselves deserving of) compassion from us, or any good that 
they want to obtain from us’ (as xpirai, judges of any kind, in a dis- 
puted claim; but it is equally true of men in general), ‘be such as the 
above described (i.e. objects of envy), ‘it is plain that they will never 
meet with compassion’ (which will apply to rvyydvew revds dyafov as 
well asto eAceio6ax) ‘fromthe masters of the situation’ (those who have the 
power to bestow either of them, those with whom the matter rests). 

swapacxevaf{ey, ‘to prepare the minds of’ the judges or audience, said of 
the speaker who puts them into such and such a state of mind or feeling, 
is rendered by xaracxeva{ew, supra I1 1.2 (see note ad loc.) and § 7, where 
it is applied in two somewhat different senses. 


CHAP. XI. 


With envy, as we have seen, iS closely connected (mAos or emulation ; 
both of them originating in the desire of superiority, which manifests 
itself in rivalry and competition with those who so far, and in that 
sense, resemble us (sept rovs opoiovs), that we are necessarily brought 
into comparison with them. Both of them are painful emotions—the 
pain arises from the unsatisfied want which they equally imply—and 
the difference between them is this, that envy is malevolent; what 
the envious man wants is to deprive his neighbour of some advantage 
or superiority, and do him harm by reducing him to his own level ; the 
pain of emulation springs from the sense of our own deficiencies and 
the desire of rising to a higher level of virtue or honour: conse- 
quently the one is a virtuous, the other a vicious, feeling ; emulation 
leads to self-improvement, and the practice of virtue; the object of 
envy is nothing but the degradation or injury of another: or, as Aristotle 
expresses it, emulation aims at the acquisition of good things, envy at 


Q—2 
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the deprivation of them in another, the infliction of harm and loess on 
one’s neighbour. 

Such is Aristotle’s account of emulation ; according to him the feeling 
is one, and that virtuous. The Stoics however, as interpreted by Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. Iv 8.17, distinguished two kinds of acmulatio:—ut et in laude 
et in vitso nomen hoc sit. Nam et imttatio virtutis aemulatio dictur : 
et est aemulatio aegritudo, st eo quod concupierit alius potiaiur ipse careat. 
And again, c. 26. 56, aemulantis, angi alieno bono quod ipse non habeat. 
The two definitions differ also in this, that in Ar.’s all emulation is 
painful and all virtuous ; in that of the Stoics, one form of it is virtuoas 
but not painful, the other painful but not virtuous; and in fact it 
is difficult to distinguish the latter form of it from envy. 

The Stoic definition of Zeno and (apparently) Chrysippus, Diog. 
Laert., Zeno, VII 111, gives only the painful and vicious form of (9Aces, 
Aumpy evi re dAdAw wapeivas dv avros éxiGupei. Cicero attributes his double 
definition also to Zeno. 

Hobbes’ and Bain’s definitions of the affection I have already quoted 
in the introductory note to Ch. x. Locke, in the chapter there referred 
to, does not include emulation in his list of ‘Passions’, or ‘Modes of 
pleasure and pain’, 

Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, Pt. 1. Sect. 111. 5, has some 
remarks upon emulation, which he classes with the desires, and not (as 
Aristotle and others) with the affections. ‘It is the desire of superiority 
which is the active principle; and the malevolent affection is only a 
concomitant circumstance.” Here he is in accordance with Anstotle. 
“When emulation is accompanied with malevolent affection, it assumes 
the name of envy.” 

“Emulation,” says Butler, Sermon J., On Human Nature, note 4, 
“is merely the desire and hope of equality with, or superiority over 
others, with whom we compare ourselves. There does net appear to 
be any other grief in the natural passion, but only ‘hat want which is 
implied in desire. However, this may be so strong as to be the occasion 
of great grief. To desire the attainment of this equality or superiority 
by the faricular means of others being brought down to our own level 
or below it, is, I think, the distinct notion of envy. From whence it is 
easy to see that the real end which the natural passion, emulation, and 
which the unlawful one, envy, aims at, is exactly the same; namely 
that equality or superiority ; and consequently, that to do mischief is not 
the object of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to attain 
its end.” At all events, the malevolent /ee/:ng is a constituent element 
of the emotion of envy, without which it would not be what it is: though 
the actual doing mischief may not be essential to it. 

1, ‘The dispositions of emulation (the states of mind which exhibit 
it, in which it resides), its occasions and objects, will be clear from what 
follows’. +a woia here stands for ‘the sort of things’ which excite emu- 
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lation, usually expressed in these analyses by dm} moioss: émt riot for the 
‘persons’ or ‘objects’, ugom whom it lights, i.e. against whom it is 
directed, which again is more usually conveyed by the simple rio. See 
however c, 10 § 11, ést riot, and the note there; and émi moios yaipew 
c.9§16. ‘If, namely, emulation is a feeling of pain on the occasion of 
the manifest (unmistakable) presence of good things, highly valued and 
possible for ourselves to acquire, (epi in respect of, in the case of, i.e.) 
belonging to, or acquired by, those who have a natural resemblance 
to ourselves (in temper, faculties, powers, gifts and accomplishments 
natural or acquired, or anything which brings them ¢xéo contrast with 
us); not because another has them (which is envy) but because we 
ourselves have them not (and so, feeling the wan, are anxious to obtain 
them, in order to raise ourselves to the level of our assumed rival)— 
and accordingly, (the latter,) emulation is virtuous and a property of 
virtuous men, envy on the other hand vicious and of the vicious: for 
whilst the one is led by his emulation to procure (contrive, manage) for 
himself the attainment of these goods, the other is led by his envy to 
manage merely that his neighbour shall #o¢ have them’:—(This is mere 
malevolence, the desire of harm or loss to another, without any corre- 
sponding advantage to oneself. The sentence from &o to déovoy, is a 
note on the distinction of (FAos and @éovos: the argument is now re- 
sumed, and the apodosis commences with the irregular 87, introduced 
unnecessarily, more Artstotelio, after the parenthesis as correlative to the 
ei of the mporacis, see note on II 9. 11,1 1.11)—‘then, I say (if emulation 
be such as it has been described), those must be inclined to emulation 
who think themselves deserving of good things which they do not possess’ ; 
(sc. Suraray avrois dyrwy, provided they are possible for them to attain. 
This connecting link, omitted by Aristotle, is supplied by Muretus and 
Victorius, and doubtless explains the connexion of the reasoning,) ‘for no 
one lays claim to things manifestly impossible’. 

§ 2. ‘And this is why the young and the high-minded are of this cha- 
racter’, With of véos comp. c. 12.6 and 11. The latter of these two 
passages gives the reason why the young are ihclined to emulation, it is 
3a 1rd aftouy avrovs peyaAwy ; which also makes them peyadoyvxyo, Emu- 
lation in the peyaAoyvyo: must be confined to rivalry in great things, if it 
is to be consistent with the character assigned to them in Eth. Nic. Iv 8, 
1124 5 24, cates ra yripa pt) lévat, 7 ov mpaorevovow dAdo’ Kal apyov eivas 
cai peAAnryy GAN’ h omou Tipn peydAn 7) épyov, Kat GAiyov péy mpaxtixoy, 
peyador 8 ai ovopacray. In fact self-sufficiency is characteristic of the 
peyodowuyos, o peydAwy avrov diy déiwos ov, who therefore is devoid 
of all vu/gar ambition, d&a ro cXdiya repay. 
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‘Also, those who are in possession (shemselves, opposed to ovs of 
@ Az dgsovew, in the following sentence) of such good things as are 
worthy of men that are held in honour: such are, namely (ydp)', wealth, 
abundance of friends (an extensive and powerful connexion), state offices, 
and all the like. For, on the supposition that they have a natural claim 
to goodness, because the good Aave a natural right to these things 
[Sri wpoojxe rois aya9as €xovor}, good things of this kind they emulously 
strive after’. That is to say, they start with the assumption that their 
natural character is virtuous, and then, because wealth and power and 
such like have a natural connexion with, i.e. are the proper rewards of, 
virtue, they are eager to obtain them, and vie with their competitors in 
the pursuit of them*. The meaning of this sentence is further elucidated 
by comparison with what is said in § 7. We are there informed that 
some kinds of good things, such as those that are due to fortune, or mere 
good luck, without merit, may be the objects not of emulation but of con- 
tempt. dyafa a ray évripey did dor avdpev are consequently confined 
to those good things the acquisition of which implies merit. 

spoojxe] imperf. is properly ‘Aad a natural claim’. The past tense, 
precisely as in the familiar use of the imperf.,‘so and so zs as I said’, 
referring back to a past statement, here signifies, ‘Aas a claim, as they 
were in the habit of believing’. I have not thought it worth while to 
express this in the transl., as the phraseology is Greek and not English. 
Muretus, approved by Vater, writes mpoozjxe:, overlooking the force of 
the imperfect. 

In dyabas gyovor, ayabes for ev is as abnormal as ‘goodly’ would be, 
used as an adverb for ‘well’. It occurs once again, Top. E 7, 136 6 28, . 
oux €ort rou dixaiws idcoy ro ayabes. Amongst the Classical Greek writers, 
Aristotle appears to enjoy the monopoly of it [but the present passage 
and the parallel just quoted from the Topics are the only instances given 
in the Index Aristotclicus}: it is found also in the Septuagint (Stephens’ 
Thesaurus S.v.), and apparently nowhere else. 

‘And also (opposed to the preceding), those whom everybody else 


1 Here and elsewhere I have followed Schleiermacher, who in his Translation 
of Plato, invariably renders yap ‘ ndm/ich.” The same word in English, though 
not so usual as in the other language, is perhaps the nearest equivalent to the 
Greek ydp. It is used thus in a specification of particulars, ridelicet, that is to 
say, in confirmation of, assigning a sort of reason for, a previous statement. 

2 Brandis, in the tract on the Rhet. in Schneidewin’s Philofogus, Vv i. p. 46, 
following apparently the opinion of Muretus and Vater, calls the passage a wr 
derbte Stelle, for which I can see no foundation whatsoever. The sense and 
connexion are perfectly intelligible, the imperf. rposyae has been explained, and 
aya0ws defended by the use of it in the Topics. Bekker, Ed. 11., retains the 
v. 1. The version of the Anonymus (apud Brandis) {prove: yap ra Taavra cyabd 
ded 7d clecOar avrovs a-yalods elvas xal bid rovvro Exew ra dyaba 4 rpoetue: Exes revs 
ayaouvs, seems to me to be sufficiently close to the reverted text to be intended for 
a paraphrase of #/, and not (as Brandis thinks) to suggest a different reading. 
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thinks worthy of them’. They are stimulated to exertion by the praises, 
and exhortations, and encouragement of their friends. 

§ 3. ‘Any distinction acquired or enjoyed by one’s ancestors, or 
kinsmen, or intimate friends, or race, or nation’ (the ¢ty in Greece is 
represented by the zation in modern language), ‘has a tendency to excite 
emulation in those same things (in which the distinction has previously 
manifested itself); the reason being, that in these cases people think 
that (these distinctions) are their own (properly belonging, appropriate, 
to them), and that they deserve them’, Supply, ral (ofovrat avrot elvat) 
afiot rourwy. On mpcyovor, Victorius aptly quotes Cicero, de Off. 1 35, 
guorum vero potres aut maiores aliqua gloria praestiterunt, tt student 
plerumque codem in genere laudts excellere,; et seq. 

§ 4. ‘And if all good things that are held in honour are objects of 
emulation (i.e. of emulous exertion, what we vie with others in trying 
to acquire), all the virtuous must needs be of this same kind (évripovs), 
and everything that is profitable and productive of benefit to the rest 
of the world, because all benefactors and good men in general are held 
in honour. And especially those good things of which the enjoyment’ 
(particularly sensual enjoyment: see the account of the three kinds of 
lives, the aroXavotixos, mpaxtixcs, and Oewpnrixds, Eth. Nic. 1 3: compare 
HI 13, 1118 @ 31, 77 drodavce, 4 yiveras wmaca 8 cpis Kal év ouriows Kal 
€y morois xai rots adpodcios rAeyopevors, VII 6, 1148 @ 5, cowparixal 
amoAavoers) ‘can be shared by one’s neighbours, wealth for instance, and 
personal beauty, more than health’, The enjoyment of beauty may no 
doubt be ‘shared by one’s neighbours’, because the sight of it is always 
agreeable ; but how it, or health, can be called ‘an object of emulation’, 
I own | am at aloss to see. No helpis given by the Commentators. Did 
Anstotle, absorbed in his distinction, forget for a moment that the 
instances selected were inappropriate to the topic he was employed in 
illustrating ? 

§ 5. ‘It is plain too who the fersons are, that are the objects of 
emulation: they are, namely, those who possess these and similar 
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advantages. These are those already mentioned, such as courage, 
wisdom, power : the last class, men in power, are objects of emulation 
in virtue of their frequent opportunities of doing service, confernng 
benefits; examples are generals, orators, and all that have the like 
power or influence’. The power that orators have of doing service is 
exemplified in Crassus’ eulogium on Rhetoric, Cic. de Orat. 1 8 32, 
(referred to by Victorius): Quid fam porro regium, tam liberale, tam 
munificum, quam opem ferre supplicibus, excttare affiictes, dare salutem, 
liberare periculis, retinere homines in civitate ? 

§ 6. ‘And again, those whom many desire to resemble, or to be 
acquainted with, or their friends’, These, according to Victorius, are 
three classes of possessors of an ayaGér éyripor which makes them objects 
of emulation. ‘Or those who are admired by many, or by ourselves’. 

§ 7. ‘And those whose praises and panegyrics are pronounced either by 
poets or speech-writers’ (i.e. especially, writers of panegyrical speeches). 
On the distinction of éwawos and é¢yxepsoy see Introd., Appendix B, to 
Bk. I. c. 9, p. 212 seq. 

Aoyoypadou. This word is used in two distinct senses. In its 
earlier signification it is applied to the Chroniclers, the earliest histo- 
rians and prose writers, predecessors and contemporaries of Herodotus; 
of whom an account may be found in Miiller, Hzs¢. Gr. Lit. c. XVUI, and 
Mure, Hist. of G&. Lit, Bk. Iv. ch. 2, 3, Vol. tv, and Dahlmann, Life of 
Herodotus, Ch. V1. sect. 2, and foll, In this sense it occurs in Thuc. I 21, 
upon which Poppo has this note: “ Aut solutae orationis scriptores uni- 
versi, aut historici vel etiam puoypapor” (this early history was often of a 
mythical and legendary character), “denique orationum panegyricarum 
auctores hoc ambiguo vocabulo significantur.” (The later, and most 
usual, meaning of the word is here omitted.) As this was for some time 
the only prose literature in existence, the Aoyoypada: might well be con- 
trasted with the pocts, so as to signify ‘prose writers’ in general. And 
this, according to Ernesti, Ler. Zechnologiae Graecae s'v., is the sense 
that it bears here, Dichter und prosaische Schriftsteller. \socrates also, 
Phil. § 109, has the same contrast, ovre ro» sourer ovre Ter Aoyo- 
Torey. 

The later and commoner signification, which appears so frequently 
in the Orators (see examples in Shilleto’s note on Dem. de F. L. § 274), 
dates from the time of Antiphon, who commenced the practice, which 
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became common, and was pursued for instance by Isocrates and Demo- 
sthenes, of wrrting speeches, for which he received remuneration, for the 
use of parties in the law-courts. Public feeling at Athens was very 
much against this supposed prostitution of a man’s talents and special 
knowledge (which may be compared with Plato’s horror, expressed in 
the Phaedrus, of making a trade of teaching), and Aoyoypagdos became ~ 
a term of reproach. Perhaps the earliest example of this application is 
the passage of the Phaedrus, 257 c, where Lysias is said to have been 
taunted with it by a political opponent, d&a mdons ris Aooplas éxadres 
Aoyoypagoy. Aeschines applied it very freely to his rival Demosthenes, 
On this import of the word Gaisford (ad hunc locum) quotes Schol. Plat. 
p. 63, Aoyoypaous éxddovy of wadaot rods éwi picb@ Acyous ypaorras, ral 
wimpackovras avrovs eis Scxactipia’ pyropas de rous 8¢ davray A€yovras. 

But besides this special sense, Aoyoypagia and Acyoypadgos are said of 
speech-writing and speech-writers in general (so Pl. Phaedr. 257 E, 258 B), 
and especially of panegyrical speeches, like those of Isocrates, and of 
speeches written to be read in the closet, and not orally delivered in the 
law-court or public assembly: and as this is the most appropriate to the 
present passage of Aristotle, who is speaking of ex/ogies in poetry and prose; 
and is likewise the sense in which it is used in two other passages of the 
Rhetoric, Ill 7.7, 12.2, I have little doubt that it is to be so understood here. 
Hermogenes repi i8eav, B, chap. 10, mept rod modtrexod Acyou, Rhetores 
Graect, Vol. 1. p. 405, 6, and again chap. 12, wept rov amdas traynyupixod, 
ib. p. 417, in treating of the mavpyupixos Aoyos, the name by which he 
designates Aristotle’s émdecxrixnov yévos, seems to divide all literature into 
three branches, poetry, spoken and written speeches; distinguishing 
piropes and Aoyoypada, and both of them from mommrai; dpioros vty xard 
wavreov AGywv €idn Kat woinTey amavrev Kat pyropav Kal Aoyoypapev “Ounpos 
(p. 406, 9, and elsewhere). And (in the second passage above referred to) 
he includes icropia under the general head of Acyoypadia, ovde yyy 7 Aoyo- 
yeapia dAAa cai 7 ioropia, p. 417, and still more expressly loropias re nai 
tis GAAns Aoyoypadias, p. 418. Rhetoric, when treated as the art of com- 
position, \é&ts, may no doubt be considered to embrace all prose litera- 
ture, which will so fall into two divisions (1) public and forensic 
speeches, orally delivered, and (2) all written compositions. [‘‘The rela- 
tion between ancient oratory and ancient prose, philosophical, historical 
or literary, is necessarily of the closest kind.” Jebb’s Attic Orators 1. 
p- Ixxi.] In Rhet. 111 12. 2, the written style, Aéf«s ypaduxy, is opposed to 
the dywmorinn, which has to be employed in actual encounter, spoken 
and acted, not (necessarily) written; and the ocupSovAeurexy and 8cxavixs} 
to the émdemrixn. The art of composition therefore, and prose compo- ° 
sition in general, may properly be referred to this third branch of 
Rhetoric, the declamatory or panegyrical, as Hermogenes expressly, and 
Aristotle tacitly, do refer it: and so Aoyoypados may mean either a speech- 
writer (as opposed to pyrap), or a writer of Prose (as opposed to poetry). 

‘The opposites of all these (the foregoing classes of persons) are 
objects of contempt: for contempt is the opposite of emulation, and the 
notion of the one to the notion of the other’ (the substantive in -ss denotes 
the frocess, or operation of the feeling; the infin. with ro the adstract 
conception of it). ‘And those who are so constituted as to emulate others, 
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or themselves to be the objects of emulation, must necessarily be inclined 
to feel contempt for all such persons—and on such occasions (an unne- 
cessary parenthetical sofe, which interrupts the construction)—as lie 
under the defects and disadvantages opposite to the good things which 
are the objects of emulation. Hence contempt is often felt for the 
fortunate, when their luck comes to them without those good things 
which are really valuable (i.e. which depend in some degree upon merit 
for their acquisition)’. 

‘Here ends the account of the means (/#. channels, media) by which 
the several emotions are engendered and dissolved, (furnishing topics or 
premisses) from which the arguments (modes of persuasion) that belong 
to them may be derived’. 

dadvera:] is here applied to the dissolution, breaking up, and so 
bringing to an end, of the way themselves. In a former passage on a 
similar subject, c. 4 § 32, it seems rather to have its logical sense of 
breaking up, or refuting an argument. 

eipnras) it has been stated, and is now over [Vol. I. p. 225, note}. 


CHAP. XIf. 


We. now enter upon the consideration of the second kind of 96m, 
which may be employed as a subsidiary proof or instrument of persua- 
sion, to assist the cogency of the logical arguments. This occupies the 
six following chapters from 12 to 17; in which the salient features or 
characteristics of the three ages, youth, old age, and manhood or the 
prime of life; and of the three social conditions of noble birth or family, 
wealth, and power, are set forth in detail. The import of these chapters, 
and their connexion with the main subject of the entire work, which 
explains and justifies their position here, has been already treated in the 
Introduction, pp. 110—112, to which the reader is referred. The study 
of these ‘characters’ will enable the speaker to accommodate his lan- 
guage and arguments to their several tastes and dispositions. 

The four stages of human life, as described by Horace, Epist. ad Pis. 
156 seq., have much more in common with Shakespeare’s ‘seven ages’, 
(As you like st, Act 1. sc. 7 [lines 143—166],) than with Aristotle's 
analysis. Horace writes with a view to the use of the foct, and describes 
them as they should appear in the drama or the Epic poem: his cha- 
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racters are the dramatic characters: Aristotle writing for the rhetorician 
applies his analysis to the purposes of argument; reserving the dramatic 
expression of character for the third book, where it naturally falls under 
the treatment of style and expression. Horace’s object appears in the 
lines, Ne forte seniles mandentur tuveni partes pueroque viriles, semper 
in adiunctis acvogue morabimur aptis [176]. 

Bacon’s £ssay, Of Youth and Age [XLII], is too well known to need 
more than a mere reference. Two such observers as Aristotle and Bacon 
must of course agree in the general outline of the two contrasted 
characters; but Bacon’s is a brief sketch, presenting the leading fea- 
tures of both more particularly as they exhibit themselves in the con- 
duct and management of business, and in public life: Aristotle fills in 
the details of the picture in a much more complete and comprehensive 
analysis. 

Plutarch, in the treatise de virtute morali, c. X1, discussing the moral 
constitution of the human subject, illustrates his material theory of the 
origin of the wd6y by reference to the characters of the young and old, 
which he thus describes ; 8:0 véor peév xat d£eis nai irapot (headlong, hasty, 
precipitate,) epi re ras opéfets Ssarvpoe nal olorpwdets aiparos mAnbet xad 
Geppornre’ trav &¢ mpecButav  mpos To Hap dpyy rou émOupnrixov xKara- 
oBévruta, xal yiverat puxpd xal dobevns’ ioyves 8€ paddrov 6 Adyos Tov 
waOnrixod r@ copart gvvaropapaivoyevov. Compare with this Rhet. I 12.8, 
Gonep yap of olvopevor, ovrw Sabeppol eiow of véor umd THs HUcews: and 
13. 7, of mpecBurepor dvavrios 8:dxervras Tois véots’ KareWuypévos ydp elow, 
of 8¢ Geppoi. sate mpowSorroinxe ro yijpas rq B8etdig' cal yap 6 PdBos Kard- 
Wuéis ris dort. The curious correspondence of the metaphors in the two 
authors’ description of the hot impetuosity of the one and the cold 
phlegmatic temper of the other, is accounted for by similarity of theory 
as to the origin of the md@7. With both the explanation is physiological, 
and in the spirit of modern inquiries in the same department. Ari- 
stotle’s views may be gathered from the de Anima I I, 403 @ 3, seq. 
He there describes them as inseparable from the body and its matter 
and functions; with the possible exception of ro voeiy ‘thought and 
intelligence’, which is there included with the ma@n as a property of ‘life’; 
and they are ranked with sensation in general: gaivera: 8¢ rov pev mrci- 
orwy—the independent existence of the intellect, or part of it, being left 
an open question—ov6éy dvev rod caparos macyey ovd troteiv, oloy dpyi- 
(ecOa, Oappeiv, émcOupeiv, GAws alaOaveoOa. See further, ib. line 16: and 
ib. line 31, a ‘physical’ definition of anger (which he seems to accept as cor- 
rect as far as it goes) is given, (éo1s rod mepl xapdiay aiparos xal Oeppod : 
this is the definition of the vAy of the mabos. Eth. N. IV 15, 1128 4 14, 
cewparixa 87) aiverai mos elvar dudorepa (al8d xal vépeow) omep Boxei 
waOous paddov i} éLews ely. Near the end of the 12th chapter Plutarch 
further assigns as the ra6n roy véwy, aloxvvy (comp. Eth. N. IV 15, 1128 & 
16 seq.), émOupia (Aristotle, émiOupznrixoi, Cc. 12.3), peravora (Ar. evueraBo- 
Aa, Cc. 12. 4), 780, Avrn (meaning of course that they are excessively 
susceptible of these two feelings), gsAoruuia. (Ar. ib. § 6.) 

Against Spengel’s view of these 7@)—viz. that they are the analysis 
of the 44os proper, év r@ A€yovrs, taken by Aristotle out of the order of 
treatment, which he had originally laid down for the three great divi- 
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sions of rhetorical proof, wiorets, #O0s, wa8os ; and placed after, instead of 
before, the wa6j—I will here add to what I have already said in the 
Introd. p. 112 (and p. 110 on the real difference between the two kinds of 
860s described in 11 1 and here), that, whereas in 11 1 reference is made 
for details to the analysis of the virtues ‘in 1 9, the fol:tical characters of 
1 8, and the characters of the three ages and conditions of life, are not 
noticed at all; and for the best of reasons ; because they in fact belong 
to a different class of 760s; the object of the first, 740s proper, being to 
impress the audience favourably as to your own character and good 
intentions; that of the second to adapt your tone, sentiments and lan- 
guage, to the tastes and feelings of certain special classes whom you 
may have to address; you study their ‘characters’ for the purpose of 
introducing into your speech what you know will be acceptable to each 
of them. And precisely the same thing may be said of the Jolitical 
characters. 

§1. ‘The varieties of men’s characters in respect of their instinctive 
feelings and developed states and of their several ages and fortunes 
(conditions of life), let us next proceed to describe’. § 2. ‘By feelings or 
emotions I mean anger, desire, and such like of which we have spoken 
before (11 2—11), and by settled states, virtues and vices: these too have 
been discussed before, as well as the objects of individual choice, and of 
individual action (what sort of things they are inclined to do, or capable 
of doing, sspaxruoi)’. The second reference is to 1 9, and probably also 
to 1 § and 6, on good absolute and comparative, as the object of human 
aspiration. 

On aby, Suvapes, ees, see Eth. Nic. 11 4; and on the import of 
4@os and its relation to ¢os, Introd. p. 228, Appendix C, to Bk. 1. c. 10 

Vater raises a difficulty about the connexion of the above passage 
with the concluding sentence of the last chapter, which he says he can- 
not understand. “ How could Anstotle after stating that he had con- 
cluded the description of the wa6) immediately add, as though nothing 
had been said about them, nunc autem qui mores aut antmorum motus 
—explicemus” ? My answer is that he does xof say so: the two sentences 
have reference to two totally different things: at the end of c. 11, he tells 
us that he has now finished the analysis of the ma@n, and shews by the 
analysis how they can be applied to the purposes of the rhetorician, how 
to excite and allay them. What he says at the opening of c. 12, is that 
he is now going to treat of the application of these way and the fee 
which grow out of them to the characters of certain ages and conditions 
of life. The Latin words quoted are a mere mistranslation: the zara is 
overlooked, and the sentence rendered as if it were ra d€ 74n nai ra way 
...OéAOwpey. Vater accordingly on this ground, and also on that of the 
passage of Quintilian (immediately to be noticed’, supposes that some- 
thing is lost here. 

The passage of Quintilian, v 10. 17, presents a real difficulty. In 
referring to Aristotle tn secundo de Arte Rhkctorica libro—which can only 
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mean this place—he adds to what we actually find in Aristotle several 
other ‘characters’ of which no trace is now to be found in his text, “ # 
divitias guid seguatur, aut ambitum, au? superstitionem; guid boni pro- 
bent, guid mali petant, guid rmilites, guid rusttct; guo quaeque modo res 
uitari vel appeti soleat.” Both Victorius (Comm. ad I! 17. 6, p. 358, 
ed. 1548), and Spalding (ad loc. Quint.), attribute the discrepancy to a 
lapse of memory on Quintilian’s part, who was here quoting without 
book. The former, in a sarcastic note, thinks that it is much more pro- 
bable to suppose that Quintilian, without referring to the text of his 
author, added de suo what he thought oxghé to be there, than that any- 
thing has been lost in a book which presents no trace of any hiatus. To 
which Spalding adds, “‘non uno quidem loco vidimus videbimusque Quin- 
tilianum memoriae vitio e libris afferentem, quae in iis non plane eadem 
legerentur. Cf. Iv 2.132.” In this explanation I think we must acqui- 
esce. Spengel also, in his tract “ber die Rhet. des Ar. (Trans. Bav. Acad. 
1851) p. 43, attributes this want of coincidence to a ‘mistake’ of Quin- 
tilian. 

§ 2. dcxiat, x.r.dr.] ‘The ages are youth, prime of life (manhood), and 
old age. By “fortune” I mean, birth, and wealth, and power of various 
kinds (J/ural), and their opposites, and in general good and bad fortune’. 

§ 3. ‘Now the youthful in character are prone to desire, and inclined 
to do (to carry out, put in practice or execution) anything they may 
have set their hearts upon. And of the bodily appetites lust is that 
which they are most disposed to follow (to give way to, or obey), and in 
this (sc. ris émOupias, this particular appetite) they are incontinent’. If 
rats is right (some MSS have ris), ravrns is a piece of careless grammar, 
denoting lust as a single appetite, of which the plural preceding repre- 
sents the varieties, or moments. Comp. Eth. Nic. 11, 1095 @ 5, seq. érs 
3¢ (6 véos) rots wabeow dxodovOntixos dy—it will be in vain and unprofit- 
able for him to study moral philosophy, which is a practical science, 
whereas he has as yet no sufficient control over his own actions—ov yap 
wapa rov xpovoy 7 EAANeryis, GAA| dia To Kara wabos (hy Kai didxew Exacta, 
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§ 4. ‘Changeable too and fickle are they in respect of their desires 
and appetites, and these are violent but soon subside: for their wishes 
and volitions (BovAnois includes both) are sharp (keen, eager) and not 
strong or enduring (zon firma, non perdurantia, Victorius), like the 
hunger and thirst of the sick’ (the plural of the abstract nouns, here, as 
usual, the various or successive moments, accesses of the two appetites). 
Comp. Eth. N. Iv 15, 1128 4 16, ov mdoq & nAtxia ro wabos appofe, dAda 
Th veg’ oldueba yap Be rots ryAtrovrovs aidjuovas eivac dia TO wabes 
(avras wo\Ad duapraverv, urd ris aidovs 8é xwAverGar. Horace, A. P. 160, 
(puer) mutatur in horas (evperdBodos); 165, ef amata relinquere pernix 
(aWixopos) ; 163, cereus in vitium flectt. 

ayixopos. As this word is not explained nor sufficiently illustrated 
in the Lexicons, it will be well to supply the deficiency by a few exam- 
ples. This appears to be its earliest appearance in the extant Greek 
literature. It does not become at all common till Plutarch’s time. 
Hesychius and Suidas supply the derivation. ayrixopov’ dwAnopoyv. 4% dua 
T@ Gaba Kopeyvipevoy raxéws. ayvixopos’ xavparivos (xaparnpos, Salma- 
sius), rayéws oAdtywpay, xat xopoy AapBaver. dyincpes’ evperaSdAyros 
(Hesychius s. v.). dyixopos’ evperdSAnros’ 7 6 raxéws cai dpa To GyaoGa 
xopevvupevos. “dia re rnv ducky tay Nowadey ayicopiay” (fickleness) 
x.r.A. (Polyb. XIV 1.4; the quotation in Suidas is inexact), xat avdts 
(M. Anton. I 16, Bekker ad loc.) “ cuvrnpyrexoy Set elvas apos rovs pidous 
cat pndapo’ ayrixopoy” (Suidas, s. v.)}. Thus the primary meaning of the 
word is, one that ts satiated by a mere touch, aves xexoperpévos, Kope- 
o6eis, easily satisfied with anything, soon tired of it; fickle, changeable, 
fastidious; fastidiosus, ad mutalttonem proclivis (Ast’s Lex. Plat. s.v.); 
‘quem cito omnis rei fastidium capit, ac simul atque attigit satiatus illa 
expletusque est” (Victorius ad hunc locum). It is found in the Pseudo- 
Plat. Axiochus, 369 A, as an epithet of the 8jpos. Once in Lucian, 
Calumniae non temere credendum, c. 21, rporoy péev ro Pidonaivor, 0 pices 
nwaow avOporos vrdpyet, cal rd ayixopov. Once in Polybius, the passage 
quoted by Suidas. More frequently in Plutarch, wept raider aywyijs, 
C. 9, Pp. 7 B, roy povdxwAoy Acyor...rpos THY daoxnow dwWixopoy (tiresome, 
speedily producing weariness or disgust) nai mavry averipovoy. Id. mas det 
TOY vEOY ToInLaTeY dxovety C. 4, Pp. 20 B, it is coupled in the same sense 
with épnpepoy and a8éS8aoyr, with which it is almost synonymous. Id. wep) 
moAvugiNlas, C. 2, p. 93 D, &a ro PiAdxavoy nal dwixopoy (Pracsentium fas- 
tidio, Lat. Transl. ap. Wyttenbach). wept ddoAecyxias, C. 5, P. 504 D, povos 
“Opnpos ths rév dvOpdérewy dyiKcopias weptyéyovey. "Epwrixos, C. 5, 752 B, 
“Epos xwpis "Adpodirns...cal mAnopsoy Kal dyyixopor. Ib. c. 16, 759 F, “Ore 
ovde (nv ory ndews kar ’Eixoupoy, C. 3, p. 1088 B, ro capa...€v ravrass (rais 
ndovais) doOeves re Kai avvixopoy (satielati, fastidio obnoxtumy),. 

opodpa émOvpovow] Victorius refers in illustration to Caesar's 
saying of Brutus, guidguid vult valde vult (Cicero, ad Att. XIV 1. 2]; 
which Plutarch renders, say 8’ 8 BovAerat eodpa BovAera: [ Brutus, c. 6]. 
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§ 5. ‘And passionate and quick-tempered (hasty), and apt to give 
way to their impulses. And under the dominion of (slaves to) their 
passion’ (@vpos, here the angry passions: on the more technical sense of 
Ouyos, as one of the three divisions of the cpéfes in a psychological 
classification, see in note on II 2.1); ‘for by reason of their love of 
honour they cannot brook (put up with) a slight, but always resent any 
thing which they suppose to be a wrong’. Hor. A. P. 159, puer...tram 
colligzt ac ponit temere et mutatur in horas. 

§ 6. ‘And fond as they are of honour, they are still fonder of vic- 
tory: for youth is desirous of superiority, and victory is a kind of supe- 
riority’s The qsAoriuia of youth seems to be represented in Horace’s 
cupidus, A, P. 165, ‘desirous’, that is, of honour and glory; not, of course 
of money, covetous or avaricious. Comp. II 2.6; and I 11. 14,15, on the 
pleasures of victory in competitions of all kinds, founded on the natural 
desire of superiority which is an instinct of humanity. Victorius quotes 
Cic. de Fin. Vv 22.61, (de pueris) Quanta studia decertantium sunt: 
guanta ipsa cerlamina: ut illi effvruntur laetitia cum vicerint, ut pudet 
wictos:...quos tli labores non perferunt ut aequalium principes sint. 
‘And both of these they are fonder of than of money: in fact for money 
they have no fondness at all (/#¢. in the very least degree), owing to their 
never yet having had experience of want; to which Pittacus’ pithy saying 
(or dropOeypa 11 21.8) of Amphiaraus is in point’. Until we know what 
the saying was—dictum hoc Pittact intercidit, says Buhle—we cannot 
decide whether els is to be interpreted ‘against’ Amphiaraus or merely 
applied or addressed ‘to’ him; [perhaps simply ‘on’; with awopéeyua eis 
’Ayguapaoy, compare in this sense Pindar, Ol. VI. 13, aivos, oy “Adpacros és 
"Apguapnoy hbey~aro. | 

§7. ‘And not ill-natured but good-natured, because they have as yet 
had but few opportunities of observing the (prevalent) wickedness (of 
society)’. srovnpias, plural, the acts or cases of villainy which meet us so 
frequently in the experience of life. 

The meaning of ev7des here may be determined by its opposite xaxo- 
46ets, which is thus defined in c. 13.3; xaxojeca ro emi ro xeipoy vrodkap- 
Bdvew mavra. It therefore denotes the simple, innocent, artless, candid 
turn of mind which ‘thinketh no evil’, and puts a favourable interpreta- 
tion upon any doubtful act or expression. This is of course the primary 
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and proper sense of the word, and so it is employed by Thucyd. 11 83, 
nai ro ednGes, o8 To yervaioy wAcioTor peréxet, karayeAacbér nario Gn, ‘ Sim- 
plicity, the chiefest ingredient of a noble temper, was laughed to scorn 
and disappeared’; namely, in that degeneration of character, and conse- 
quent perversion of language, which are ascribed by the author to the 
factious quarrels.then prevailing in Greece. 

In Herod. 111 140, there is a doubtful instance, &’ evnbiny, which 
Schweighduser explains by anim: bonitas, though the more unfavourable 
signification ts equally probable. And in Demosth. c. Timocr. 717. 2, ris 
Uperépas evnGeias certainly bears the same sense as Aristotle gives to the 
word here. But in its ordinary application—even in Herodotus and the 
tragedians; in Plato, with whom it is very frequent, almost invanably— 
‘simplicity’ has degenerated into silliness or absurdity, by that process 
of deterioration, common in language, which Trench, Study of Words, 
Lect. 11. ‘On the morality in words’, has abundantly illustrated. He 
refers to evnOns without naming it, p. 46. Bonkomie and Einfalt have 
precisely the same double sense. [Cf. Vol. I. p. 175.] 

I must however add that it is equally possible that Ar. may have 
meant here that youth are ‘simple-minded’, i.e. prone to a simple and 
literal interpretation of everything as they see tf, without penetrating 
beneath the surface, ‘inclined to think well of everything’—and so 
Victorius, tagentt stmplicis et fatui, bene de omnibus existimantes— 
especially as Ar. himself has twice used the word in the disparaging 
sense, III 1.9; 12.2. Comp. Plat. Rep. 111 409 A (quoted by Victorius’, 
G10 379 Kat evnbers veo Gvres of emtecxeis aivovras, cai evefawaryra Umd Tex 
Gvixey, dre ovx ftxovres éy éavrois mwapadelypara opotoxaby rois sovqpois. 
(Martial, X1l. §1, Zam sacpe nostrum decipi Fabullinum Miraris, Aule? 
Semper homo bonus tiro est.| 

cai evmiorot, x.r.A.] ‘And credulous (easy of persuasion), owing to their 
having been hitherto seldom exposed to deceit’, 

§ 8 ‘And sanguine; for youths, like men when in a state of drunk- 
enness, are pervaded by a heat due to their nature (i. e. their physical 
structure); and also at the same time because they have not as yet had 
much experience of failure’. The first is the physical, the second the 
intellectual or logical, explanation of the phenomenon. 

olvepevot|] This is one of the verbs beginning with o: which “seldom 
or never receive the augment”, as olorpg» p. p. olorpnyevos, “compounds 
of ota£ and olwvds, ofyaxa Aesch. Pers. 13, Soph. Aj. 896.” Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 168 obs. “This seems,” he adds, “to have originated from the old 
orthography, in which » was as yet unknown.” oipeypevor, Eur. Bacch. 
1284. Similarly, ev for yu, in evpeiy, evpnxevar, xabevde, evAcynoa. See 
Ellendt’s Lex. Soph. s. v. oivow, Elmsley ad Bacch. 686, who (following 
Porson) writes evepévos, though the manuscript authority is against him. 
See his note ad loc., and on evpeiy see Lobeck ad Phrynichum, p. 140. 
oiveeros occurs no less than five times in Eth. N. Vi, from c. § to 15. 

With da-Oeppos, as a compound, ‘hot or heated all through’, pervaded, 
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saturated, with heat, compare &dAevxog Ar. Probl. XXIII 6. 2, didAerros 
Arist. Nub. 160, Hermann (&a Aewrov, Dindorf and Meineke), dapeAat- 
veww Plut., dcasvdareos Aesch. Pers. 538, Porson, d:afnpos, Scampvcros, 8:a- 
supos Plutarch, de virtute moralt, XI (p. 403) [quoted supra on p. 139], 
Xenoph., Eurip., &c. 

With the statement comp. Plutarch (already referred to), and the 
rest of the preliminary note on c. XIh The heat in yquth is supposed 
to be caused by the boiling of the blood, this being the physical 
origin of the wd6y, (as anger, de Anima 1 1, 403 @ 31, already cited,) 
which are specially characteristic of the young, see note supra § 3. 
The young are again compared to drunken men, Eth. Nic. VII 15, 
1154.5 10, cpoiws 8 dy pew ry veornre dia thy avénow domrep vf olvd- 
pevos Sudxewrat, xat 780 7 veorns. The physical explanation of both 
these comparisons is given in Probl. xxx I. 27, ro 8€ Oeppdy ro mepi 
roy rémov @ dpovotpey xat eAri{opev troret evOvpous’ nal 8a rovro mpos 
TO wivew eis péOnv mavres Exovot mpobvpws, sti mavras 6 olvos 6 moAvs 
eveAmdas wotei, xaddrep 4 veorns Tovs maidas (cited by Zell): which not 
only serves as a commentary on the present passage, but also proves 
that Zell’s, and not Fritzsche’s (ad Eth. Eudem. Z 15,1154 4 9—11), inter- 
pretation of the second is the true one. “Inde igitur iuventutis et ebrie- 
tatis affinitas, quia utraque corpori calorem impertit.” (Fritzsche in alia 
omnia abit: q.v. si tanti est.) That d&a@epyos here and Oeppoi c.. 13. 7, 
are to be interpreted literally as well as metaphorically will further 
appear by a comparison of the passage referred to in the note on II 
13. 7 [p. 154} 

‘And their lives are passed chiefly in hope (“eam sibi propositam 
habent in vita ac sequuntur ut omnium suarum actionum ducem.” Vic- 
torius); for hope is of the future, but memory of the past, whilst 
to youth the future is long but the past short; for in their earliest 
_ years’ (so Victorius; comp. rj reXevraig jpépa, c. 13.8) ‘it is impossi- 
ble for them to remember anything (i.e. they have nothing or 
hardly anything to remember), whilst everything is to be hoped for’. 
I have adopted (as also Spengel) Bekker conjecture olo» re for 
otovraz, which has little or no meaning. 77 mpéry yyépg may also very 
well be interpreted literally ‘on the first day of their existence’, the 
extreme case being taken for the purpose of illustration. With this 
interpretation ofovra: may be retaincd ; for it now will have the mcaning, 
that on the very first day of their existence, even then, they suppose— 
they can’t be sure—that they remember nothing, &c. 

The phrase (éaw édwid&, which recurs in § 12, rp Oe (oot paddov F 
Te Acyope, and c. 13. 12, expresses the same thing, viz. ‘living in the 
exercise or practice of’, as (q» xara mados and rots mdecty dxoAdovOnrixol, 


AR. IT. 10 
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Eth. Nic. I 1, 1095 a 5 and 9, comp. i#/ra 13. 14, and éwtOupusdr deodovby- 
ruxoi, Supra § 3 It is otherwise rendered by (qv apes te, Cc. 13.9; 14 2, 
3, wpos ro caddy (avres x.r.A. Victorius quotes Probl. XXX (11), o pep 
oly avbpwros re y@ Ta mAciora (p, ra S€ Onpia o,:€£es Kai Oupp nai €mOvpia. 

‘And easy to deceive for the reason already mentioned, that is, the 
readiness with which their hopes are excited’. 

§9. ‘And rather inclined to courage (dvdpecrepo: rov eie@oros, or rar 
Gov); for they are passionate and sanguine, of which the one produces 
the absence of (or freedom from) fear, the other Jasztive confidence: be- 
cause on the one hand fear and anger are incompatible (II 3. 10, adusaroe 
dpa hoBeiaba xai cpyiferGat, 5.21, Gappadéoy yap 7 opyy), and on the other 
hope is a sort of good thing that inspires confidence’. 

§ 10. ‘And bashful, sensitive to shame; because they have not yet 
acquired the notion of (vsroAapSavecy) any other standard of honour and 
right, but have been trained (schooled) by the conventional law alone’, 
6 vopos is here the law established by socicty, the conventional usages in 
respect of honour and conduct, the traditions and customary observances 
of good breeding, any violation of these calls a blush to the cheek of 
youth. Old age, the opposite, has lost this quick sense of shame; éa 
yap To uw Pporrifery cpoiws rov KaXov xai rov cupd€povros oArywpover Tow 
doxeiv, C. 13.10. specBvrepoy 8 ovdeis Gy emavéretey Gres aicyurTndos, Eth. 
N. IV 15, 1128 6 20, Nopos in this sense is opposed to gvars, as in the 
famous antithesis, the abuse of which is one of the principal sources of 
paradox and sophistry (mAcioros romros rov moeiy wapadoga Aéye), ro cata 
vow xai Kata Tov vopov. yy Be ro pev xara Guow avrois ro dAnbés, ro 8é nave 
vopov To Trois woAdois Soxovw. Topic. 1X (de Soph. EL) 12, 173 47 seq. 
In this more comprehensive application of the term, however, the posi- 
tive laws, of human origin, enacted in the various states and cities, are 
included amongst the ‘social conventions’. On the similar antithesis of 
sspos Sofay and mpos aAnOeay, see note on II 4. 23, comp.c. 6.23. In the 
former case truth or reality is opposed to popular opinion and its results ; 
in the latter reality and right are represented as the ‘natural’ law or 
order of things. In this passage the dAnjfeca has a moral character; ro 
xadoy, the ‘true’ is here the ‘right’ or ‘noble’, the ultimate end of the 
moral action. On this sense of xado», see my Review of Aristotle's System 
of Ethics, 1867, p. 14. 

§ 11. ‘And high-minded (having lofty thoughts and aspirations) for 
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two reasons: first, because they have not yet been humiliated by (the 
experience of) life’—their thoughts and aspirations have not yet been 
checked and lowered by the experience which life gives of the impos- 
sibility of realising them—‘ but are as yet without experience of the force 
af circumstances’ (ra dvayxa{ovra, things that constrain and compel us 
against our will, control our actions, and thereby check and prevent the 
carrying out of lofty designs, of high and generous purposes: ‘ enforced 
actions’, says the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 § 10, ra dvayxaia, ra py ef yw 
Ovra mparrew, add’ ods é€ avdyxns Oelas 9 avOpwrivns ovTws dvra); ‘and 
secondly, because highmindedness is characterised by the consciousness 
of high desert (thinking oneself deserving of great rewards and successes), 
and this belongs to the sanguine temper’: and therefore may be inferred 
from § 8 The definition of peyaAdWuyos, Eth. N. IV 7, sub init, is o 
peydAoy avrow dfiav adéios ov. The two last words, essential to the defi- 
nition (as may be seen from what immediately follows), are omitted in 
the Rhetoric as not required for the occasion. The consciousness of 
exalted merit, which does form a part of the definition, is sufficient here 
for the purpose aimed at, namely to connect highmindedness with the 
sanguine temperament, Hor. A. P. 165, suddimis, full of high thoughts 
and aspirations. 

§ 12. ‘And in action they prefer honour to profit’—wti/ium tardus 
provisor, Hor. A. P. 164—‘for their conduct in life is rather due to the 
impulses of their character, than guided by reasoning and calculation ; 
the latter being directed to profit, whereas honour and the right are the 
aim of virtue’, The intellect and its calculations are here distinctly 
excluded from any participation in virtue, which is assigned solely to the 
moral character; the impulses, opéfers and maén, duly cultivated and 
regulated, pass into virtues. This is in direct contradiction to the 
doctrines of the Ethics, which give to the two virtues of the intellect, 
copia and dpovnats, ‘wisdom, speculative and practical’, even the pre- 
eminence over the moral virtues; identifying true happiness with the 
exercise of the former. But our author is here departing from his 
Eudaemonistic ethical system, which makes happiness (in a transcen- 
dental sense no doubt) the end of all human action; and substituting for 
it the more popular and higher view of the reAos, which represents it as 
the abstract good and noble, or the right, ro xadoy ; a standard and an 
end of action independent of all sordid and selfish motives or calculation, 
with which it is here brought into contrast. This view of the rédos 
appears incidentally, as an excrescence upon the systems (to which it is 
opposed), in the Nic. Ethics, as 111 7, sub init. Ib. c. 10, 1115 6 24, and 
especially 1x 8, p. 116944, et seq. With what is said in our text, comp. 
Eth. N. 1x 8, 1168 a 34, 6 & ériecxns (mpatret) dia TO Kadov, Kat cow av 
Berriov 7 waddov 81a To KaXov. 

10—2 


—- 
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On Aoy:opos, the discursive, reasoniag or calculating faculty or pro- 
cess, opposed to the pois, and identical with d&a»yoa in its lower and 
limited sense, see Eth. Nic. VI 2, 1139 a 6 seq.; where the entire intellect 
is divided into two faculties, (1) the »ovs, or pure reason, ¢ Oeapovper, the 
organ of speculation, and of a griort truth, ré émcornpomxoy, and (2) the 
d:avora (in its special sense) the uaderstanding, the organ of reasoning, 
and of deliberation or calculation in practical matters, ré Acysorixos. 

The exact opposite of all this [§ 8—12] appears in the character 
of old age, c. 13 §§ 5, 9, 10, 11, 14. Old men are dvedAmdes, avaicxurro:, 
pexpouxoi, (oot wpos TO cupdepoy and xara Acyopor. 

§ 13. ‘And they are more fond of their friends and companions than 
the other ages (prime of life, and old age), owing to the pleasure they take 
in social intercourse (‘their liking for company’), and to their not yet 
having learnt to measure everything by the standard of profit or self- 
interest, and therefore not their friends (either)’. Of the three kinds of 
friendship, Eth. N. vill 2, 3, 4, founded severally upon (1) good (.e. real, 
moral, good, the only basis of perfect friendship or love), (2) pleasure, 
and (3) profit or utility, that of young men belongs to the second. Of 
these it is said, c. 3, 1156 @ 13, opoiws 8é nal of & ndormy ov yap re 
srotous revas eivat (by reason of their moral character) ayaweéot rovs evtpa- 
wéXovs, GAN’ Ore Hdeis avrois. 

§ 14. ‘And all their errors are in the way of excess and undue 
vehemence, contrary to Chilon’s maxim (pndér dyay, ne guid nimés); for 
everything that they do is in excess; for their love is in excess, and their 
hatred in excess, and everything else in the same way. And they think 
they know everything, and therefore are given to positive assertion, 
which (this confidence in their own knowledge and judgment) in fact 
accounts for their tendency to excess in everything’. pydter ayary owerde” 
xarpos 8 émt waow apioros épypacw arOpewer (Theognis, 401, Bergk) 
‘Cum enim omnia sibi nota esse putent, nec se labi posse credant, nihil 
timide tractant,” Victorius, who also quotes, in illustration of a ‘ positive 
assertion’, Hist. Anim. VI (21. 3), dos 8 SseoyupiCorras Séxa phvas 
xuetw tpepodeydor (to the very day—counting the days throughout the 
month till you come to the very end). The word occurs again in the 
same sense Ib. c. 37. 5, and indeed is common enough in other authors. 

Of Chilon, to whom is ascribed the famous proverb which inculcates 
moderation in all things—the earliest hint of the doctrine of ‘the mean’— 
an account may be found in Diog. Laert. 1 3. 68, seq., and in Mure’s //es/. 
of Gk. Lit, Bk. 1, c. 6 § 16, Vol. 11, p. 392. He was a native of Lace- 
daemon, and his feruit is placed in 596 B.c. “ Dubitatur quis sapientium 
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auctor esset sententiae, pndey dyay. Palladas in Anthol. 11 48. 1, pndev 
dyay ray era copay 6 coperaros eimev. Alii tribuunt Chiloni, alii Sodamo, 
teste Scholiasta nostro, qui epigramma laudat quod in Tegea exstabat, 
ravr’ @deyey TaSapos "Emnparov, os wp dveOnxevy, pydey Ayay, xaip@ wavra 
apogeott cada.” Monk, ad Eur. Hippol. 265. See also Valckenaer on 
the same passage. Diog. Laert., I 41, quotes the following epigram : 
iy AaxeSatdrnos Xeiiww cods, bs rdd’ Edefe’ pydev dyav’ xaip@ smavra 
spoceors xadad. Chilon and Sodamus are alike omitted in Smith’s Déc- 
tionary of Biography. 

§ 15. ‘The offences they commit incline to insolence or wanton 
outrage, not to mean or petty crimes and mischief’, Their crimes, when 
they commit them, are rather those of open violence, outrage of personal 
dignity, wanton aggression and the like, than of that mean and low form 
of wrong-doing manifesting itself in all underhand dealings, as fraud, 
cheating, calumny, and other similar offences, which work their mischief 
secretly and insidiously, as it were underground, or in the dark: the 
former being directed more especially against the person, U8pews arepia, 
11 2.6: the latter against a man’s property, fortune, character. Compare 
11 2. 6, which gives the reason for this distinction, 8:6 of véos cal of mAovcios 
vBnorai’ iumrepéyew yap ofovra (they think to shew their superiority) 
vBpifovres. Of UBpis, aleia is given as an instance 11 16, 4, where this kind 
of offence is again attributed to the wAovoror: as it is also in Polit. VI (IV) 
11, 129549. Excess in personal beauty, or strength, or birth, or wealth, 
and their opposites, weakness and poverty and meanness of condition, 
give rise severally to two different orders of offences: yivoyrat yap of pev 
vBpioral Kai peyadorroynpos pGAdov, of 8€ Kaxotvpyot xal pixporovnpo Aiav" 
roy 8 ddicxnudroy ra pev yiverat 80 UBpw ra Se Sia xaxovpyiay. Compare 
Plat. Legg. v 728 E, ds 8 atras 4 rdy ypnydroy Kal KTnpdTey KTHOLs KaTa 
Tov avroyv pudpoy fxer’ Ta pev Ureépoyxa yap éxdoTwy Tovtwy €xOpas cai oracets. 
awepyacerat rats woAece xat idia, ra 3’ €AAcizrovra BovXeias ws TO TAL. 

‘And disposed to compassion, because they suppose every one to be 
good (absolutely) or better (comparatively, than they really are; so 
Victorius); for they measure their neighbours by their own harmlessness 
(or freedom from malice and the love of mischief), and therefore assume 
that their sufferings are unmerited’: which is the occasion of €Xeos, 11 8. 1. 

§ 16. ‘They are also fond of laughing (mirth, fun), and therefore 
disposed to pleasantry or facetiousness; for pleasantry is wantonness 
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schooled by good breeding’. From the description of etrpaneXia given 
in Eth. Nic. 11 7, 1108 a 23, and IV 14, ab init., it results that it is ‘easy, 
well-bred (rot memaiSevpeévov, rovavra A€yery Kai dxoveew ola 1@ Enteckes Kai 
€XevOepio dpporres) pleasantry in conversation, of which it 1s the ‘agree- 
able mean’, lying between Bwpodoxta, ‘buffoonery’ the excess, and 
aypoxia, ‘rusticity, boorishness’, the inability to see or give or take a 
joke. It is a social virtue (one of three), and one of the accomplishments 
of a gentleman. It forms part of the relaxation of life, dyawatcews €» re 

” Bie, which includes 8cayoyijs pera matdias, all the lighter occupations of 
which amusement or relaxation is the object and accompaniment, op- 
posed to the serious business of life, and corresponds exactly to the French 
passe-temps,; (on d:aywyn, which may include even literary pursuits, or 
studies, anything in fact that is not duséness, compare oxoAy, and is so in 
some sense opposed to rasdid, which is therefore inserted here to qualify 
it, see Bonitz ad Metaph. A 1,981 418). 1128 a 10, of & eupedos waiforres 
eUrpdmedos mpogayopevorrat, otoy evtporos (from their versatility). The 
two terms are exactly represented by Cicero’s facefus and facetiae. \Vit, 
sales, takes two forms, dicacitas and facetiae,; the first, ralery, pungent 
and personal, cxoppa, oxodnresw; the second, easy and agreeable, giving 
grace and liveliness to conversation or whiting. Uvelur utroguc,; sed 
altero in narrando aliquid venuste, altero in taciendo mittendogue ridi- 
culo, et seq., Orat. XXvI 87. Compare de Orat. 11 54. 219, where the dis- 
tinction is somewhat different, or at all events expressed by different 
terms. de Off. 1 30. 104, genus tocandi elegans, urbanum, ingentosum, 
Jacetum, et passim. Cowper’s Sohn Gilpin furnishes a good specimen of 
evrparedia: Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, and loved a timely joke. 

‘Such then is the character of the young’. 


CHAP. XIII. 


_ The character of age we have already seen, and shall further find, to 
be in almost all points the exact opposite of that of youth. Victorius 
thinks that the desire of bringing out this contrast was Aristotle's reason 
for departing from the natural order in his treatment of the three ages. 
The authors quoted at the commencement of the last chapter will again 
serve for illustrations of the topics of the present. Aristotle, as well as 
Horace, confines himself almost exclusively to the delineation of the un- 
favourable side of the character of old age, suppressing its redeeming 
features. Horace represents his opinion at the opening of his sketch 
(A. P. line 169), .VWalfa senem circumveniunt incommoda which he pro- 
ceeds to describe. 

§1. ‘Elderly men, and those who have passed their prime, have 
most of their characters (formed) of the elements opposite to these ; 
for from their long experience of life, its frequent errors and failures 
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(from having lived many years and often been deceived or imposed 
upon by others, and fallen into error by their own fault), and from their 
observation of the inherent vice of all human things (everything turns 
out ill, nothing can be depended upon, and so they lose all confidence, 
and), they refrain from all positive assertion and are in excess in the 
undue remissness shewn in whatever they do’. Muretus, e¢ sunt in 
omnibus rebus remissiores. As the young carry everything they do to 
‘excess, dyay, sO on the contrary the old are in excess too (dyav...7 ei) 
but this is manifested in want of spirit and energy and activity in all 
that they do undertake ; supply mpdrrovow. It is doubtful whether dyav 
should be taken before or after #rrov. If jrrov dyav, as the order is 
in the text, it will be ‘everything they do is “‘less in excess” (referring to 
the proverb, and the application of it to the young in the preceding 
chapter) than it ought to be’. If the order is dyav yrrov, the meaning 
is, ‘everything they do is excessively too little (inferior in vigour and 
energy) to what it ought to be’. 

§ 2. ‘And they only say they fink, never “I Axow”. And when 
in doubt (or, when they are arguing or disputing a point), they always 
add “perhaps” and “possibly”, constantly expressing’ themselves in this 
way (doubtfully), never with certainty’ (or decidedly. maytos, fixed, firm, 
solid, and hence certain. maylws Aéye, certo afirmare, Plat. Rep. IV 
434 D, wayliws vonoa, Ib. V 479 C, Theaet. 157 A). 

§ 3. ‘And they are ill-natured, for ill-nature is the tendency to put 
an unfavourable construction upon everything’ (to attribute, for example, 
every indifferent act to a bad motive, zm delerius, in petus, inlerpretari. 
Comp. c. 12. 7, of youth). ‘And prone to suspicion by reason of their 
incredulity, and incredulous from their experience’. xexvromros is other- 
wise written «xayvrororos in Plat. Phaedr. 240 E (Zurich Editors, and 
Thompson ad loc.), though in Rep. Il! 409 C, it appears as Aristotle 
writes it, and according to the Zurich Editors without varia lectio, 
Unxoromety and -eioGas occur in Herod., Thucyd., Aristoph. and Lysias. 

§ 4. ‘And for the same reason neither their love nor their hatred is 
ever deep, but according to the precept of Bias, their love is such as may 
hereafter become hatred, and their hatred love’, This famous and often 
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quoted saying of Bias of Priene, the last of the seven sages (585—540 B.C.) 
—on whom see Diog.- Laert. 15, 82 seq. and Mure, Gé. Zz#. 111 393,—is 
again referred to, without the authors name, II 21.13. I will give two 
or three of the most important references. Soph. Aj. 678 (Lobeck’s Ed.), 
a well-known passage of six lines, concluding with the reason or expla- 
nation of the precept, rois woAAoios yap Bporay amos é€o0 éra:peias Arpye. 
Comp. Lobeck ad loc., and to the same effect Oed. Col. 614, rots per yap 
#3n, rois 3 ey voTEpy pore, Ta TEpHra wiKpa yiyvera Kaviis Dida. Diogenes, 
u. S., §87 (in the same chapter several more of his apophthegms are quoted’, 
eAcyée re Tov Boy ovre petpeiy ws nal woduy cai GAlyoy yporor Biscopevous, 
rai direly as piojcorras’ rous yap wdeiocrous eivat xaxovs, and again § 88, 
dwepOéyfaro’ of wAciaros xaxoi, which gives Ais reason for the rule. A 
similar sentiment is found in Eunp. Hippol. 253, xpq» yap perpias cis 
GAAnAous didias Oynrovs avaxipvacOas x.r.r. Cic. de Amic. XVI. 59, Nega- 
bat (Scipio) sllam vocem tnimiciorem amiciliae potuisse reperiri, guam 
eius, gui dixisset ita amare oportere ut st aliguando esset osurus: mec vero 
se adduct posse ut hoc, quemadmodum putarctur, a Biante esse dictum 
crederet, qui sapiens habitus est unus ¢ septem, sed impuri cuiusdam aut 
ambitiosi, aut omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis, esse sententiam. Pub- 
lius Syrus apud Gell. Noct. Att. Xvi 14 (ap. Schneidewin ad loc. Aj.), /éa 
amicum habeas, posse ut fiert hunc inimicum putes. Bacon de Augm. Sctent. 
Villc. 2, Works, Ellis and Sped. ed., Vol. 1. p. 788, “Septimum praeceptum 
est antiquum illud Biantis ; modo non ad perfidiam, sed ad cautionem et 
moderationem, adhibeatur: et ames tanquam inimicus futurus, et oderis 
tanquam amaturus. Nam utilitates quasque mirum in modum prodit et 
corrumpit si quis nimium se immerserit amicitiis infelicibus, molestis et 
turbidis odiis, aut puerilibus et futilibus aemulationibus.” Comp. ldvz’. 
of Learning, U xxiii. 42. La Bruyére, Caract. c. 4 (in Ellis’ note). 
“Vivre avec nos ennemts comme Sils devowent un jour étre nos amts, 
ef vivre avec nos amis comme s'ils pouvoient devenir nos ennemis, west 
ni selon la nature de la haine, nt selon les régles de Camstié: ce west 
point une maxime morale mais politique. On ne doit pas se faire des 
ennemis de ceux qui mieux connus pourroient avoir rang entre nos amts. 
On doit faire choix @amis st surs et Mune si exacte probité gue venant 
a cesser de Tétre ils ne veutllent pas abuser de notre confiance, ni se faire 
craindre comme nos ennemis,” (on which Mr Spedding has another 
commentary, too long to quote). Finally, Demosthenes, c. Aristocr. 
§ 122, p. 660 (quoted by Gaisford), expresses his approbation of the 
maxim as a rule of action. He refers to it as a current precept, without 
naming the author, and sums up in conclusion, GAA’ aypi rotroy «cei 
iret, oipat, yp} xal picety, pnderépov roy xatpoy UwepBaAdovras, that is, 
neither friendship nor enmity should be carried too far, and so interpreted, 
as to exclude the possibility of a subsequent change of feeling. 

§ 5. ‘And they are little-minded, because their spirit has been 
humbled by life (the experience which they have had of life and its 
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delusions and disappointments has taught them how little they can 
do, and thereby lowered their aims and aspirations, and deprived them 
of all spirit of enterprise and high endeavour); for they (now) desire 
nothing great or extraordinary (standing out from and above all others 
of the same class, repsrrov, singular, striking, extra-ordinary, above the 
common herd, and the ordinary level; note on I 6,8), but only what 
tends to (the uses, or the ease and comfort of) their life’. This again 
is in direct opposition to the character of youth, c. 12. 11. 

§ 6 ‘And (for similar reasons) illiberal’ (in money matters; mean, 
parsimonious: this is because they Aave known want; whereas their 
opposites, the young, who have never known it, are inclined to liberality, 
Fuora didoypnparos, c. 12 § 6); ‘for property is one of the necessaries 
of life ; and at the same time they know by (their) experience how hard 
it is to get, and how easy to lose’. os, of course, may also be ‘that’; 
and the //era/ translation is ‘that gain or acquisition is hard, and loss 
easy’. Hor. A. P. 170, Quaerit ct inventis miser abstinet et timet ute. 
Comp. Eth. Nic. Iv 3, 1121 813, 8oxei yap rd yipas xal maga ddvrapia 
GveXevOepovs mocetv. Pericles (in the funeral oration, Thuc. 11 44, ult.) 
disputes this, though he allows that it is a prevailing opinion; dao 
& av sapnBncare...cal ovx dv r@ axpeip tis wAtklas To Kepdaiverv, domep 
tives Ghact, paAdXov répre, ddAa ro rywacOa. Byron, on the other hand 
accepts the Aristotelian view. So for a good old-gentlemanly vice 
1 think Pil éen take up with avarice (Don Juan). 

§ 7. ‘And cowardly, and in everything (always) inclined to dread, 
in anticipation of coming danger (or, always inclined to anticipate 
danger and evil), their disposition being the reverse of that of the young: 
for they are cooled down (chilled by age), the others hot’. Hor. A. P. 
171, res omnes timide gelidegue ministrat, the gelide being manifestly 
taken from Aristotle. On dveAcv@epor, Gaisford cites Bacon on this topic. 
The passage which he refers to in the Engl. Vers. occurs in de Augm. 
Scient. Lib. VII c. 3, Vol. I p. 734, Ellis and Spedding’s ed., “ Videmus enim 
Plautum miraculi loco habere, quod senex quis sit beneficus; Benignitas 
huius ut adolescentulé est” (Mil, Glor. 111 1. 40). Bacon has misquoted: 
the line runs, Nam Jbenignitas quidem huius oppido adulescentulist 
(Ritschl). Bentley on Hor. A. P. 172 has made use of this characteristic, 
spopoPnrixoi, in support of his emendation pavidus for avidus. Orelli 
observes on this that it contradicts sfe /ongus which occurs just before. 
But the two are not absolutely contradictory ; a man may look far forward 
in his hope of a long life, and yet be fearful and anxious about what that 
future may bring. This physical theory of heating and cooling as 
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applied to human character and passions is illustrated by Probl. xxx 
I, 22, dore hoPepoy re oray eloayyedOy, €av pév yuyporépas ovaons ris 
Kpagews TUy7, Sethov woset’ wpowdoreroinxe yap rH PoBw, xal 6 PoBos xara- 
oye. S8ndovar 8€ of wepidoBar tpéuovas yap. See the same, §§ 29, 30. 
Aw xal of pév rratdes evOuporepot, of S€ yépovres Svebuporepat. Of péy yap 
Geppoi, of 8¢ Yuxpot’ ro yap ynpas xarayutis tis. § 32, jOomotoy To Oeppoy 
nat Yuypov padiora roy év nuiv eoriv. Victorius refers to de Part. Anim. 
II 4, 650 4 27, o yap Po8os xarauye’ mpowSoroinra ovvjr@ wader ta 
ro.avTny €xovra thy €v TH Kapdia xpaow (of the blood). On this physical 
or physiological account of the wa@y, and their connexion with the con- 
dition of the blood and muscles, and their different degrees of heat and 
cold, see further in the remainder of the same chapter. Oeppornros yap 
mountixoy 6 Gupos (passion produces heat as well as heat passion), ra 3¢ 
oreped OeppavOevra paddov Oeppaives rav vypav ai 8 lves (the muscles) 
arepedy kal yeades, dare yivovrat olov mupiat (vapour-baths) é» r@ aipare 
cat (éeow movovcw év rois Gupois. Ib. 650 4 35, woAddyv 8 dotly airia 
Hj Tou aiuaros duats Kal xara rd #Oos trois (gots Kai xara Thy alcbnow, K.T.r. 
651 @ 12. 

‘And therefore old age prepares the way for cowardice (on mpoodo- 
sroteiy, See note on I I. 2); 1n fact fear is a kind of cooling down’. Comp. 
Horace’s gelide, A, P. 171, already quoted. “ Virg. Aen. I 69, extemplo 
Aeneae soluuntur frigore membra. Servius, frigore, i.e. timore, et est 
reciproca translatio, nam et timor pro frigore, et frigus pro timore 
ponitur”” Schrader. 

§ 8. ‘And fond of life, and more than ever in their last days’ (not, 
‘their very latest dzy’. Victorius ad c. 12. 8, r7 mpodry jpépa. So also 
Bentley, in note on A. P. 172, translates, ‘sub supremo vitae die’), “because 
all desire is of the absent, and therefore what they (most) want (are 
deficient in), that they most desire’. Orelli,on Hor. A. P. 170—178, com- 
pares girto{wos with avidus futuri, which he retains; (also Bentley, on 
verse 172). He also quotes Soph. Fragm. 64 (Dind.), rod (Hv yap ovdeis 
@s 6 ynpacKey épa. 

§9. ‘And they exceed the due measure in self-love, this again (as 
well as illiberahity and cowardice) being a kind of little-mindedness’ 
(which is characteristic of them, sufra § 5). The connexion of pexpo- 
Wuxla and drAauria [a word used in late Greek only] seems to be this: 
*Little-mindedness (Eth. N. IV 9, init.) is the undervaluing of oneself, 
and one’s own advantages. This narrows and cramps the mind, which 
is consequently incapable of lofty aims and aspirations. A form of 
this is selfishness, or self-love, which is thus described, Eth. N 1x 8, 
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sub init. ws éy alcxypp gdiAavrous aroxadovow, Bonet re o pev ai- 
Aos davrov yap mavra mparrety, cal dom Gv poxOnporepos 7}, TovovT® 
padXov’ éyxadover 87 avtg ore ovbéy ad’ éavrod (“away from himself”, 
without reference to himself, and his own interests) mparrez. But when 
all a man’s aims and desires are centred in himself, they must of 
course be very mean and confined as compared with the lofty aspira- 
tions of the peyaddWuxos, or even of the average man, and the wide 
sphere in which they range; and therefore self-love when excessive is one 
form in which narrow-mindedness shews itself. 

‘Their rule in life is profit, not honour, more than it ought to be, 
which arises from their selfishness : for profit, self-interest, is a man’s own 
good, whereas honour (or the right) is good absolutely’. Orelli quotes this, 
and dAdAa xara ro xépdos, in illustration of Horace’s guaerit et inventis 
muiser abstinet et timet uti, A. P. 170. On the distinction of avrg the 
individual, and awAd@s the general notion or the absolute, see note on ré 
avr@ fj amas, I 7. 35- 

On ro xadoy in its two aspects, see I 7.24, and I 9. 3, and notes. We 
are here presented with the two opposing views of good, the ideal and prac- 
tical The ideal form represents good as the fair and right, the aim and 
end of our hopes and aspirations, and the rute of life, in the shape (it may 
be) of honour or glory (/a Gloire), or some immaterial, high and noble 
object, apart from all considerations of self, and one’s own interest. The 
practical view of good regards it as something useful and serviceable for 
the uses and purposes of life, and for one’s own interest and advance- 
ment; it is ro xpyomov and ro fupdéepoy, the useful and profitable. 
Socrates in Xenophon’s Memorabilia argues in favour of this view of 
* good’. 

§ 10. ‘And they are rather inclined to insensibility than to sensibility 
to shame (comp. 12. 10); for in consequence of their caring little for 
honour as compared with profit, they pay slight regard to (treat with 
contempt) other people’s opinions of them (how they seem to others)’. 
They only care for solid and substantial advantages, and disregard all 
mere empty ‘seeming’ and ‘opinion’. smpeoSurepov 8 ovdeis ay draweé- 
ceev ors alocxuvrndos (Eth. N. IV ¥5, 1128 6 20). If he were keenly sen- 
sitive to shame, he would get no credit for it; ov@éy yap oldpeba deity avrov 
mparrety ois eoriy ala yun. 

§ 11, ‘Also they are given to despondency, in consequence of their 
(unfavourable) experience (of life and its fortunes) ;—for most things that 
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happen are bad (full of defects)—at all events the results are mostly dis- 
appointing (things mostly turn out for the worse) ;—and besides this, 
owing to their cowardice.’ Aesch. c. Timarch. § 24, ovx pyro 6 ropobiras 
Gre of speoBurepar rE perv ev hpoveiy axpafovory, 4 8é roApa 9dy avrois 
Gpyxeras éwsAcisrey dia Thy epretpiay Toy wpayparey. 

§ 12. ‘And they live by (their) memory rather than by hope’ (comp. 
c. 12. 8, and the note there, on (ace €Amidke), ‘for what remains to them of 
their life is short, but that which is past long; and hope is of the future, 
but memory of the past. Which is also the reason of their garrulity 
(habit of chattering or prattling'); for they are continually talking about 
what has happened, their delight being in recollection’. The aged 
Cephalus says of himself, Plat. Rep. I 328 D, ev to& Sri Eporye Soow ai 
@AAas ai xara ro cepa y8oval dropapaivorra, rocovroy avtovra: ai wepi rots 
Aoyous ériOupiat te xat yOovai (Gaisford). “ Hrth seats beneath the shade 
For talking age and whispering lovers made.” Goldsmith, Deserted 
Village. 

§ 13 ‘And their fits of passion (@vpos, as before, the passionate, 
angry impulses; one of the three dpéfets, with éw:Ovpia and BovAgors) are 
sharp, but feeble, (neither strong nor lasting,) and of their appetites, some 
have failed altogether, others become enfeebled, so that they are not 
prone either to the feeling of desire or to act under its impulses, but only 
according to the dictates of self-interest. Accordingly men at this time 
of life are thought to have the disposition to temperance, or self-control, 
besides (sc. the preceding); not only because their appetites are relaxed 
(slackened, avieeOas contrasted with émreiveoOas, met. from stringing the 
lyre, note on I 4.12), ‘but also because they are slaves to their own interest’. 
cedpooven being the acquired and fixed habit, or virtue, of self-control, 
oedpoy the possessor of the virtue, and gadpomxoi those who are inclined 
or have a tendency to it; those men, whose desires and passions are so 
feeble as to reyuire no control, gain credit in the eyes of the world for the 
disposition fo (termination -«xos) the virtue itself. 


1 ddorecxla. Eth. N. 111 13, 81176 35, rods wept rov ruxévrur cararplSorras 
ras tudpas ddoddoxas...xadovner. 
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codppomxoi securs in Eth. N. v1 13, 1144 6 5, and is found in Xeno- 
phon and Plato, and the adverb in Aristophanes. 

§ 14. ‘And their course of life is directed rather by calculation than 
character: for calculation is directed to one’s own interest, whereas 
character is indicative of virtue’. The opposite of this, c. 12. 12. 

760s] is ‘the impulse of character’, as before. Virtuous ‘dispositions’ 
or ‘characters’ are natural to us, Eth. N. VI 13, u. S. saoe yap 8oxet éxaora 
rey nOav vmdpxew dices mas’ cat yap Sixatos kai awmporxo) xal avdpeios 
cai rdAAa Exopuev evOus éx yeverijis. These however are not virtues—Eth. 
N. 11 1, sub init., ovdepia ray 7Ocxayv dperav Gvoes jyiv éyyiverar’— but 
dispositions or tendencies to virtue, dvydzers, which may be developed 
into é£e:s, of which wodpomxos (having a tendency to gadpocuyn) is an 
individual instance. : 

‘And the offences which they commit incline rather to petty knavery 
and mischief than to insolence and wanton outrage’. See c. 12.15, and 
the passages there referred to. 

§ 15. ‘Old men also (as well as young, c. 12.15) are inclined to com- 
passion, but not for the same reason as the young; in the one it is from 
humanity, in the other from weakness; for all calamities that happen to 
others seem to be near at hand, impending over, themselves (near at 
hand to themselves to suffer, dare avrovs waeiy aura), and this is what 
was said (fy, viz. c. 8 § 1) to incline men to pity. And hence it is that 
they are querulous (aficilis, querulus, Hor. A. P. 173) and not given 
to pleasantry nor fond of mirth; for a querulous disposition (habit of 
complaining, bemoaning oneself) is opposite to love of mirth’. 

§ 16. ‘Such are the characters of the youthful and elderly; accord- 
ingly, since language conformable to their own character, as well as 
persons similar to themselves, are acceptable to evcry one, it is plain 


me 
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enough how we are to use our words in order that we and our speeches 
may assume such and such a character’. The study of the tempers, and 
manners and habits and modes of thought of these two ages and the rest, 
will enable us without difficulty to assume the tone and language which 
are in conformity with the taste of any particular kind of audience which 
we have to persuade: everybody likes to be addressed in his own style, 
to hear the sentiments and language which are habitual to himself. 

rovs re oderepe Oe. Aeyopevous Aoyous] Ovrationes quae dicuntur ad 
proprios mores, Vetus Translatio ;—Quae ingenio moribusque tpsorum 
convententes habentur, Victorius ;—Quae suis ipsorum moribus convens- 
entes habentur orationes, Riccobon. No notice has been taken of the 
difficulty of explaining the force of the dative fe: after Acyopevous. In 
the above translations the first evidently understands it in the sense of 
spoken to, addressed to, the direct dative. But although A¢cyes ri, to 
say unto, tell, or bid anyone is allowable Greek, I doubt if that use of it 
is applicable here. Surely to address fo must be rendered by xpos ro 
odérepov 760s, and not by the dative. The other two translations are 
mere evasions of the difficulty, giving the sense, but not explaining the 
construction. The only other possible sense of the dative which suggests 
itself to me, is the éastrumental ‘by’: but ‘by the aid of their character’ 
is I think not a probable, though a possible, mode of expressing the 
conformity which is here required. The meaning is plain; speeches 
which express, or are in conformity with, the characters and manners of 
certain classes, whom we may have to address. As a last resource I 
venture to propose cpodoyouperous as a substitute for Acyopévous; there is 
no variation of MSS; but it certainly seems possible that the three first 
letters in the long word in question may have been accidentally de- 
capitated in the course of transcription, and then the remainder Acyovu- 
pévous would naturally have been converted into Acyopevous. 


CHAP. XIV. 

§1. ‘The character of men in the prime of life will plainly lie 
between the other two, by subtraction of the excess of each, (so that) 
they are neither excessively confident—for that kind of disposition is 
rashness—nor overmuch given to fear, but in a right state of mind as to 
both, neither implicitly trusting nor altogether distrusting everyone in- 
discriminately, but rather with a due distinction according to the real 
facts of the case’. 

ddapeiv, properly opposed to mpoor:Oevat, as in a numerical calcula- 
tion to add and subtract. Hence withdraw, remove, et sim. For ex- 
ample, Plat. Cratyl. 431 C, mpooriOeis  ddatpay ypappara. Ib. 432 A. 
Phaedo 95 E, bis, et alibi. Xen. de Rep. Ath. 111 8 and 9, xara puxpoy re 
swpooevra 4 adpeXorra, ‘by slight and gradual addition or subtraction’ 
(said of the changes of political constitutions). 
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Oappovvres and Opacvrns here preserve their proper distinction, 6apaos, 
true courage, 6pacos, reckless audacity or impudence, though these senses 
are often interchanged. The verb Oapceiy or Oappeiv, as Plato, Aristotle, 
and the later Greeks write it, has never the unfavourable sense. 

§ 2. ‘And the conduct of their life will be directed neither to honour 
alone, nor to self-interest, but to both’. Compare 12.12; 13.9. ‘And 
neither to parsimony nor to profligate extravagance, but to what is fit 
and proper’, i.e. the mean, éAevOepiorms; Eth. N. 117, 1107 0 I0, IVI, 
1120 @ I, seq. 

§ 3. ‘And similarly in respect of passion and appetite. And they 
will be temperate (sober-minded, under self-control) with courage, and 
courageous with self-control: for in the young and old these two are 
separated (or distinguished), the young being brave and licentious (devoid 
of self-control), and the elders sober and temperate but cowardly’. ‘Self- 
control’ is the form in which the virtue appears especially in Plato’s 
Gorgias and Republic, where it is described as a regulating principle 
which guides the whole man, ordering and harmonising his entire moral 
constitution. 

‘And, speaking in general terms, all the advantages (good qualities, 
elements of good character) that youth and old age have divided between 
them (= é@yes deypnpéva), both of these the others enjoy; and whereinsoever 
(the two first) are excessive or defective, in these (they observe, sudaxndt 
oi dxpafovres €yovowv) a due moderation (or mean) and a fitness or pro- 
priety of conduct’. 

doa Sinpnrat  veotns Kai to ynpas| I think d:atpeto@ac must be here 
middle, said of those who divide amongst themselves, have shares in any 
joint work or possession. Thuc. VII 19, dsceAopevoe to épyov. An objec- 
tion might be taken to this, that 8epnrac ts singular and not plural, and 
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that no one can share a thing with himself. But although the verb is 
singular in form, being connected grammatically with »eorns alone, which 
stands next to it, yet it is evident that y#pas is meant to be included in 
the distribution as well as the other. It is accordingly equivalent to dey- 
pnpeva Exovow. I think it cannot be passive; the analogy of sioreveoOar 
rs ‘to be trusted with something’, éssrerpapéa rz, and the like, cannot be 
applied to this.case. 

TO perpiov] is Plato’s summum bonum, the highest in the scale of 
goods, in the Philebus; also the Horatian area mediocritas: it may also 
stand for the Aristotelian pécoy, which at all events is the sense in which 
it is employed here. 

Td Gpporroy| that which f7/s, the fitting; derived by metaphor from 
the carpenter's, joiners and builder's trades; ts nearly equivalent to re 
spexoy, and like it refers us to the fitness of things, as a standard of good, 
to a harmonious organisation or order of the-universe, a system physical 
or moral which has all its parts dove-tailed, as it were, together, arranged 
in due order and subordination, carefully and exactly fitted together ; 
Cicero’s apfa compositio (membrorum, of the human figure [de officiis 
1 28.98 }). 

§ 4. ‘The body is in its prime from 30 to 35 (years of age), the soul 
(i. e. the intellectual and moral faculties) about nine and forty’ (50 minus 
one ; dei is déox, wanting so much). 

Two of the numbers here mentioned are multiples of seven. The 
stages of life are determined by a septenary theory, the earliest record 
of which is an elegiac fragment of doubtful genuineness (Porson), at- 
tributed to Solon (ap. Clemen. Alexandr. S¢rom., Bergk, Lyr. Gr. p. 332 
[346, ed. 2], Sol. Fragm. 25), in which the seventy years allotted to human 
life, and its successive stages of growth, development and decay, are divided 
into ten periods of seven years each. The dates here given by Aristotle 
for the prime of body and mind, agree tolerably well with the verses of 
the fragment. rg 3€ rerapry was ris év éB8opak péy apsoros icyw qv t 
avdpes onpar €xovo’ aperns. The fifth septenary is the marriageable age. 
In the seventh the intellect and powers of speech have reached their 
prime. éwra 8€ (49) vouw cal yAdocay ev éB8opnaow pty aporos «.rA. 

The same theory, whether derived from Solon or not, which seems to 
have been generally current, reappears in Polit. Iv (VII) 16, 1335 6 32, xara 
7H» THs Scavoias axunv’ autn 8 early éy Tos wACigTAS FYEP TOY WouTey Tires 
cipjxagw ol perpovrres rais éS8opdac. Thy yAiKiay, wepi Toy ypovoy Tor Tey 
wevtyxovra erey (i.e. 7% 7=49): and again Polit. ib. c. 17, 1336 5 37, dvo 
& eioly nrexias xpos Gs avayxaiow Sinpjoba: r}y wasdeiay, pera rHY awo rep 
éwra pexpi 7Ans kai wadw pera vi» ad 78ns pexpi rev évds xal eixogw eres. 
of yap ais éB3opnacw dtaipovrres ras yAuias Se ewi ro woAd A€yovew ov 
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naros (leg. xaxas, Spengel), dei 8é 17 Scatpéoes ris Gucews emaxodovbeiv. 
Nevertheless the theory is departed from in assigning the proper age of 
marriage in the two sexes; ib. c. 16, 1335 @ 28, the woman Is to marry at 
18, the man at 37 ‘or thereabouts’; neither of them divisible by seven; ep 
Tocouvre yap dxpafovar re rois capace oulevéis Foratx.r.A. And in line 35, 
the term of human life is again fixed at 70 years. So the Psalmist [xc. 10], 
“The days of our years are threescore years and ten.” 

And to the same theory (the number seven, marking a crisis, or stage 
of growth, in the life of an animal,) reference is frequently made, in the 
Hist. Anim., as VII 1.2, 16, 18, c. 12.2, and elsewhere: from all which it 
may be concluded that Aristotle was a believer in it. Plato, Rep. v 460E, 
fixes the prime of life in a woman at the age of 20, in a man at 30: in 
Legg. Iv 721 A, and in three other places, the age of marriage is fixed 
from 30 to 35, though in one of them (VI 772 E) 25 is also named. 
Compare on this subject Hes. Opp. et D. 695 seq. Xenoph. de Rep. 
Lac. 1 6, (Stallbaym’s note on Plato 1. c.). 

But the theory of the virtues of the number seven was carried to a far 
greater extent, as may be seen in 1 6 of Macrobius’ Commentary on 
Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, of which the sum is given in a quotation 
from the Somnium Scipionis:—Cicero de septenario dicit, Qui numerus 
rerum omnium fere nodus est. Everything in nature is determined by 
the number seven. Near the end of the chapter, we are told, in con- 
formity with Aristotle’s statement, Nofandum vero quod, cum numerus 
se multiplicat (at the age of 49, 7 x 7), factt actatem quae proprie perfecta 
et habetur et dicitur: adeo ut illius aetatis homo, utpote qui perfectionem 
et attigerit jam, et necdum praeterierit, et constlto aptus sit, nec ab exer- 
citio virinm alienus habeatur. This is the prime of mind and body 
together. Quinta (hebdomas) omne virtym (strength and powers of body 
alone’, quanta esse unicuigue, possunt, complet augmentum. All this 
came na doubt originally from the Pythagoreans; as may be inferred 
from Arist. Met. N 6, 1093 @ 13, where this number seven, is said to be 
assigned by them as the cause of everything that happened to have this 
number of members; seven vowels, seven chords or harmonies, seven 
Pleiads ; animals shed their teeth in seven years —yes, says Ar., some do, 
but some don’t—and seven champions against Thebes. And from this 
and similar considerations they inferred some mysterious virtue in the 
number; and identified it with vots and «xatpos. (Rittér and Preller, 
Hist. Phil. c. 2, Pythag. § 102, note a.) 

“So for youth and age and prime of life, the kind of characters, that 
is to say, that belong to each, let thus much suffice’ (to have been said). 


CHAP. XV. 


A yvepn of Phocylides may serve as a motto of this chapter. «ai 
rode Swoxvridew’ ri wAdov ydvos evyeves elvas ols ovr’ ev wibas ewerar xdpts, 
AR. IT. II 
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our évit BovAj; Brunck, Poet. Gnom. p. 91. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 
Pp. 339 [p. 358, ed. 2} 

§ 1. ‘Of the goods arising from fortune, as many of them, that is, as 
have an influence upon men’s characters, let us proceed to speak next in 
order’. 

§ 2. ‘One characteristic of noble birth is that the ambition of the 
possessor of it is thereby increased. For everyone that has anything to 
start with, or to build upon’, (as a nucleus, focus, or centre of attraction : 
Undpyxeww, to underlie, to be there already, prop. as a basis or foundation 
for a superstructure,) ‘is accustomed to make this the nucleus of his 
acquisitions or accumulations, and high or noble birth implies or denotes 
ancestral distinction’. gwpevew mpos ve, U7. to bring to ¢hts, in order to 
heap round it, any subsequent accumulations. The meaning is, that any 
new acquisitions of honour or property that a man makes, will generally 
take the form of an addition to some stock which he already has, when- 
ever he Aas one ready for the purpose, orap re vrapyp. 

‘ This condition of life is inclined to look down upon even those who 
resemble, are on a level with, (in condition, wealth, rank, distinction, and 
so forth,) their own ancestors, because their distinctions, in proportion to 
the degree of their remoteness, are more distinguished (than those of con- 
temporaries) and are easier to brag of’ (more readily admit of boastful 
exaggeration). Dzstance lends enchaniment to the view. UWHonours and 
distinctions shine with a brighter lustre in the remote ages of antiquity, 
and confer more dignity upon those who by right of inheritance can claim 
a share in them, than those of the same kind, and equal in all other 
respects, when acquired by contemporaries—familiarity breeds in some 
degree contempt for them—just as apyatom\ouret» is a higher claim to 
consideration than yeorAoureiy, II 9. 9, gq. Vv. Antiquity of possession 
carries with it a prescriptive right. 

xaradpomntixoy] agrees with ro evyeres, the abstract for the concrete, 
und. from the preceding evyéveca. An abstract term is often particular- 
tsed, or expressed by the component members in detail, as in construction 
of antecedent and relative, such as Polit. 1 2, 1252 4 13, coumevia...ovs 
Xapsvdas cadet... This construction is an instance of that wide-spread 
and multiform grammatical ‘figure’, the oyjpa mpos ro onpauwopueror, 
which, in a great variety of different ways, departs from the usual con- 
struction of words and adapts it ‘to the thing signified’; as, in the case 
above given, the abstract virtually includes all the component members 
of the soczety who are expressed in the p/ural relative. 
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evaratévevra] On daafoveia and a@daley, see note on I 2.7. Of the 
two significations of the word, that of ‘bragging’ is here uppermost. 

§ 3. ‘The term evyevés (well-born, come of a good stock, of noble 
race, oF descent) is applied to mark distinction (excellence) of race ; 
yevvaios (of noble character) to the maintenance of the normal type of 
character’ (keeping up to, not degenerating from, the true family 
standard). The difference between evyevys and -yevvaios lies in this ; 
that in the former the race or descent, yévos, is directly expressed as the 
prominent and leading idea; it indicates that the evyenjs comes of a 
good breed, but says nothing of the individual character: in the latter | 
it is the character, conformable to the excellence of the breed or race, 
that is put prominently forward. The. account here given of evyévea 
is illustrated by the definition of it in I 5.5; it denotes in fact the ex- 
cellences and distinctions of one’s ancestors, as distinguished from one's 
own. See the passages there collected. In Hist. Anim. 1 1, 488 4 18, 
these two words are defined and distinguished almost in the same terms ; 
evyevés prev yap date rd €£ ayadov yevous, yewvaioy 8€ 1o ph éf:oTrauevoy 
€x tis avrov duvcews. Ar. is here characterising the dispositions of 
animals, Some are éAevOépia xai avdpeia xal evyevy oloy Adwy, ra 3é yevvaia 
nai dypta xat ériBovda, olov Avxos’ from which it appears that -yeyyaorns 
is strictly and properly o#/y the maintenance of a certain type of cha- 
racter, which need not necessarily be a good one: though in ordinary 
usage it is invariably applied to denote good qualities. On evyéve, 
see Herm. Pol. Ant. § 57. 

éfioracGa] ‘to quit a previous state’; of a change in general, especially 
a change for the worse, degeneration. Plat. Rep. 11 480 A, rys davrou 
idas éxBaivey...cirep rs éEioratro ris avrov idéas’ of God, changing his 
own proper form, and descending to a lower. Eth. Nic. VII 7, 11504 1, 
GAn’ éféotnxe rs hucews, domep of pavopevas rev dvOpanov. Pol. VIII (V) 
6, sub fin., ai Snpoxpariat nat dAcyapyias é€icravras éviore ovx els ras évavrias 
wolireias «7r.A. Ib. c. 9, 1309 & 32, oAtyapxiay nat Snpoxpariay...¢feorn- 
xvias ris BeXriorns ratews. 

On ducts as the réAos, the ¢rve nature, the normal or perfect state 
of anything, see Pol. 1 2, 1252 6 32, 4 8€ @uors réAos eoriv’ otoy yap éxacTov 
dort ris yevéoeas reXecbeions, ravrny hapery thy vow elvar éxactov, oowep 
a»Operov, immov, oixias. Grant, on Eth. Nic. 11 1. 3, distinguishes five 
different senses of drors in Aristotle, of which this is the last. 

‘Which (the maintenance of the ancestral character) for the most part is 
not the lot of the well-born, but most of them (the members or descendants 
of an illustrious family) are good-for-nothing” (evreAns vilis, cheap. Fortes 
non semper creantur fortibus) ; ‘for there is a kind of crop in the families 
of men (dopa here implies an alternation of dopa and adopia, of good 
and bad crops) just as there is in the produce of the soil (/s#. the things 


1 waipa ydp ro waldes duotoe warpl wéNovra:’ of wiéoves xaxlous, waipo 5é re 
warpos dpeiovs. Hom. Od. pf’ 276. 
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that grow in the country places); for a certain time (&a with gen., along 
the course or channel of, during,) remarkable men (distinguished aéoze 
their fellows, standing ow¢ from among them, wepi,) grow up in them, and 
then (after an interval of unproductiveness) they begin again to produce 
them’. There are two ways of understanding avadidecw; either it is 
active, ‘to send up, produce’, as the earth yedds her fruits, and this is 
the natural interpretation, and supported by the use of the word in 
other writers: or, as Rost and Palm in their Lex., survickgchen, ‘to go 
back’, relapse into a state of barrenness, on the analogy of avayepew 
et sim. [‘deficit’. Index Aristotelicus}. In this case ddera is neut. (by 
the suppression of the reflexive pronoun) as indeed both itself and its 
compounds frequently are—and may be either ‘to give (itself) back, to 
give way’, or perhaps rather, like dneéva:, anéoOa, to relax or slacken in 
production (av7, Soph. Phil. 764). Victorius gives both renderings ; I have 
adopted his second version [“posteaque rursus, intervallo aliquo temporis 
edit ac gignit industrios item atque insignes viros”], which seems to me 
the more natural interpretation of dvadidecsy. 

dopa] proventus, the produce which the earth bears, pepe, is either 
‘a crop’ simply, or ‘a good crop’, opposed to adopia—fertility, abundance, 
to barrenness, either absolute or comparative. Plat. Rep. VII 546 A, 
ov pévor urois eyyeiots, adda cai ey emcyeions (pots opa nai adopia Wuxis 
re Kai copdrey yiyvovra. Ar, Hist. Anim. V 21.1, €Aawe» dopa, ‘a crop 
of olives’. Ib. 22. 3, eAaca» d., de Gen. Anim. III 1.15, re» Sér8pe9 ra 
wodAd...€favaiverar pera ryy opay (after the crop). And metaphorically 
in Dem. de Cor. § 61, dopa» mposoray nai 8epodcxer. Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§ 234, d. proper woynpay Gua xai rokpnper. Dissen ad loc. Dem. cit. Plut. 
Platon. Quaest. 1 1, 999 E, @. codiorev. Diodor. XVI. 54, $. wpodcrey. 
“Sic Latine nxovorum proventum scelerum dixit Lucan. Phars. 11 61, et 
similiter messem usurpat Plaut. Trinum. 11.11.” Dissen, Lc. 

With the whole passage compare Pind. Nem. XI 48, apyata: 8 aperat 
apudéporr’ ddAagocpevat yeveais dvdpav aves. €v oxépy 3 ovr’ Sy pear 
xapwoy Eaxav dpovpat’ Sévdpea x’ oir’ Behe: wacais éréwr wep odors [a/. 
wepodots] avOos evades hépery, TAOvTY icov, add’ év apeiBovrs. gai Braroy 
ovre adevos ayes Moipa. Ib. vi 14 (Gaisford). 

‘When clever families degenerate, their characters acquire a tendency 
to madness, as for instance the descendants of Alcibiades and Dionysius 
the elder (tyrant of Syracuse), whereas those of a steady (staid, stable. 
character degenerate into sluggishness or du/ness’ (of which the stubborn 
ass is the type; as & dr’ Gvos...€Bijoaro waidas vobns, @ oF wodAG wept 
powad’ dudis éayn (Il. XI 559!), as in the case of those of Conon and Pericles 
and Socrates’. We learn from Plato, Men. 93 B--94 E, that the son of 
Themistocles, Cleophantus ; of Aristides, Lysimachus ; the sons of Pericles, 
Paralus and Xanthippus; of Thucydides (the statesman and general, the 
opponent of Pericles and his policy), Melesias and Stephanus; all de- 
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generated from their fathers; and in spite of the advantages of their edu- 
cation turned out nevertheless either quite ordinary men, or altogether bad. 
The alliance of quickness of wit or cleverness and madness is marked 
again in Poet. XVII 4, 1455 @ 32, evgbvovs y womurixn dorw H pavixov (the 
poet’s ‘fine frenzy’). Probl. XxX 1.18, dcats pév moAAn xal Wuypa évv- 
srapxes (n xpaois THs peAaivns xoAqs) voOpot Kal popoi, dcots 8é Aiavy moAAH 
nai Oepur pavixoi cai evtbueis x.r.A. Great wits are sure lo madness near 
allied, and thin partitions do their bounds divide. Dryden[Adsalom and 
Achitophel, 1 163). 
aragipa} settled, steady characters, is illustrated by Thuc. 11 36, é» ry 
xadeoryxvig Atcia (‘mature and vigorous age’), Soph. Aj. 306, gudpov 
pods wos £0» xporp xabiorarat (‘settles down again into his senses’). 
Aesch. Pers. 300, Xéfov xaracras (‘ first compose thyself, and then speak’). 
Blomfield, Gloss. ad loc., refers to Ar. Ran. 1044, mvetpa xabeornxds, and 
Eurip. Orest. 1310, mdAuv xardornS yovx pév Gupatt. Theophr. ap. Plut. 
Symp. I 5, p. 623 B, pdAcora 8€ 6 évOovaoiacpos éfiornas Kai maparperet rd 
re copa rai THY haryy rou xabeornxoros. Victorius points out a similar 
opposition of the two characters here contrasted, in Probl. 111 (16. 1). 
What is here called dBeArepia and vwOporns is there designated by rerv- 
dopévous, aterm of similar import. &a ri 6 olvos nal rerupwpévous moret 
Kai pavixous; évayria yap 7 otadeors. (rerupacba is explained by Harpo- 
cration and Suidas of one who has lost his wits in the shock of a violent 
storm; whether by the storm itself which has confounded him, or by the 
accompanying thunderbolt: Hesych. s. v. peunvevac; and rerug@wrat, ano- 
Awrev, €umempnotrasr. é€uBeBpovrnras. émyp6y. Hence, of one stup fed, 
éuBporrnros, mapamAn€, out of his wits ; or of fatuity, dulness in general). 


CHAP. XVI. 


§ 1. The characters that accompany wealth (the characteristics of 
wealth) lie on the surface within the view of all (/#4 for all to see; émiroAjjs 
Gracw wor avtovs dei» avra’ comp. I 15.22, and note there); for they 
are insolent, inclined to violence and outrage, and arrogant (in their con- 
duct and bearing), being affected in some degree (their nature altered, the 
alteration for the worse regarded as a kind of suffering or affection) by 
the acquisition of wealth. These dispositions originate in the supposi- 
tion that (in having wealth) they have every kind of ggod, all goods in 
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one; for wealth is as it were a sort of standard of the value of everything 
else, and consequently it seems as if everything else were purchasable 
by it’. 

§ 2. ‘They are also voluptuous (dainty and effeminate, molles ef 
delicati, Victorius), and prone to vulgar ostentation, the former by reason 
of their self-indulgence (the luxury in which they live) and the (constant) 
display of their wealth and prosperity (ev8aize», as well as cASios, = wAo0- 
ows); ostentatious and ill-bred, because they (like others) are all accus- 
tomed to spend their time and thoughts upon what they themselves love 
and admire (and therefore, as they think about nothing but their wealth, 
so they are never weary of vaunting and displaying, which makes them 
rude and ostentatious), and also because they suppose that everybody 
else admires and emulates what they do themselves’. Foolishly sup- 
posing that every one else feels the same interest in the display of wealth 
that they do themselves, they flaunt in their neighbours’ eyes till they 
excite repugnance and contempt instead of admiration. 

tpupepoi] denotes luxury rpudy, and its effects, luxurious, effeminate, 
voluptuous habits: Eth. N. vil 8, 115051, 6 & éAAciney xpos & of wodXoi 
aul dvrireivovet nai Yvvarrat, ovros padaxos cal rpuper’ xai yap 9 rpudd 
padaxia tis €orw. Eth. Eudem. 11 3. 8, 6 pév pndepiay vropévor Aurpe, 
pnd’ ef BedAriov, rpupepos. 

gadaxeves| denotes vulgar ostentation, and is very near akin to, if 
not absolutely identical with, Baravoia and awetpoxadia; the former is the 
excess of peyaNomperesa, proper magnificence in expenditure: the Bavay- 
gos goes beyond this, spending extravagantly where it is sof required: 
Eth. Nic. Iv 6, 1123 @ 21, seq., €v yap rots pixpois rev Saxarnparey wolda 
Gvadioxes cai Aayrpuveras rapa peAos—of which some instances are given 
—rai navra Td Towra ToujceEs OV ToU KadoU évexa, GAAa TOY wAOvTOD 
éemcdecxvupevos, xai da raira oiopevos OaupdlecOa. Ib. c. 4, 1122 a 31, 
9 8 vmepBodn (€AXevOepidrnros) Bavavoia mai axe:pocadia (bad taste) nai dea 
rocavrat,...€y ois ov Set xai es ov dei Aauxpuvcperas. Comp. Eth. Eudem. 
II 3.9, dawros (spendthrift) pé» 6 xpos adwacay Sawayny UrepSadXdov, avedev- 
Oepos 8 6 rpos Gracay eAXcixwy. cpoiws dé xal o puxpompem}s kai 6 cadc- 
xeov o pew yap UmepSddXes To xperow (6 cadaxoy), o 8 €AAciwes rou xpéroe- 
ros. Hesych. Ss. v. cahazevia’ 9 €v wevia Gdalopeia. cadaxevicoa® (after 2 
different and wrong explanation, he adds) o 8€ Geo¢pacros cadkdceara Gnow 
eivat, roy Sawaverra Orov py dei; which agrees with Aristotle. Suidas, s.v. 
cwadaxer’ poor owvperos wAovowws elvat, révns oy (as Hesych.), cai catanevia 
dAaloveia unép ro déov, cal cadxovica: adafoveverOar. Ib. dsacradacericat, 
duabpipacdat’ “eira sovcies 63) xpoSus rpvpepory ri davadaxeinooe” 
(‘swagger’, Arist. Vesp. 1169). 

aoAouxos | ‘rude, ill-mannered, ill-bred’; liable to make mistakes, or com- 
mit solecisms ; first, in languaze—coArtkilery, 77 Ac£ee BapBapiles, Top. 1 (de 
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Soph. EL) 3, ult. [p. 165 6 21}-—and secondly, transferred thence to man- 
ners, conduct, breeding. Victorius cites, Xen. Cyr. VIII 3. 21, Aaipapyns d¢ 
ris v woAoKsTepos Avepwnos To TpoTe, Os wero el py Taxv Vmaxovot cAevOepa- 
repos ay haiverOar. Plut. Pol. Pracc. p.817 A, ody @amep Enot Tov ametpo- 
KdAwy kat godoixwr. Ib. Vit. Dion. p.g65 A, ovdéy ev rq Stairg odXotKoy 
enc3exxvupevos. The word is derived from odo, a town of Cilicia (there 
was another place of the same name in Cyprus), mods afsoAoyos (Strabo). 
‘Qui cum barbare loquerentur, inde vocabulum hoc ad omnes vitioso 
sermone utentes, et tandem ad illos quoque qui in actionibus suis in- 
eptiunt, est translatum’ (Schrader). Strabo XIV c. 5, Cilicia. Diog. Laert., 
Solon I 51, éxeiOév re dmaddayets (6 Kpoioos) éyévero ey Kidtxia, kat modu 
curpxicev hy an’ avrov (Solon) ZoAuus éxadecev’ (others represent Soli as 
founded by the Argives and Lindians from Rhodes. Smith’s Dict. Geogr. 
Vol. 111 1012 4); dAiyous ré revas tov ’AOnvaiwy éyxar@ricey, of Te xXpovep Ti}y 
dovay drofevwbevres ehéxOnouv. xai eioww ol pév EvOev Todeis, of 8 awd 
Kumpov SoAcot. Schrader therefore is incorrect in saying, ‘Solis oppidum 
cuius incolae Soloeci’; ooAosm«os is derived from SoAo, but is not the 
name of one of its inhabitants. 

‘And at the same time, these affections are natural to them, for many 
are they who require (the aid, the services) of the wealthy’. They have 
an excuse for being thus affected by their wealth; the numerous claimants 
upon their bounty elate them with a sense of superiority, and at the same 
time by their servility give them frequent opportunities of exercising at 
their expense their ostentation and ill manners. On of é@yovres, the 
possessors of property, 5#0. xypypara, see Monk on Eur. Alc. 57.—‘ Whence © 
also—this also gave occasion to the saying of Simonides about the 
philosophers and men of wealth to Hiero’s wife, when she asked him 
whether it was better to get rich or wise (to acquire riches or wisdom): 
Rich, he replied: for, said he, I see the philosophers waiting (passing 
their time) at the doors of the rich’. This same story is alluded to by 
Plato, Rep. v1 489 C, without naming the author of the saying, who in- 
dignantly denies its truth. The Scholiast, in supplying the omission, 
combines the two different versions of Aristotle and Diog. Laert., and 
describes 1t as a dialogue between Socrates and Eubulus. Diog. Laert. 
(11 8.4, Aristip. § 69) tells the story thus: épwrndeis (Aristippus) umd 
Atovuaiou da ri of pev Gitocodho éni ras rev mAovciwv Bupas Epyxovrrat, of 8e 
grove. emt ras ray pitocopey ovxért, hn, Ori ol pev toacw wy Sedvrat, of 
3 ove icaciw?. 

1 The merit of another mof attributed to Aristippus, as it is also connected 
with our present subject, may excuse its insertion here. Acovvolov wor’ épouévou 
(réy "Aploriwwor) ext rl qxot, Epy...drore nev codlas eouyr, Fxow wapda roy 
Lwxpdrnyy voy 8¢ xpnudrwr Seouevos raph oe yxw. Diog. Laert. u. s. § 78. 
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On éxi rais ray wAovciwr Ovpats, see Ast ad PL Phaedr. 245 A, p. 376 
Add to the examples there given, Plat. Symp. 183 A, 203 D, de amantibus. 
@vpavAet», Ruhnken ad Tim. p.144, Stallbaum ad Symp. 203 D, Anist. 
Eccl. .963. 

§ 3 cat ro olerOas (Ewerat re wAouTe). ‘Cum cai of oloperoe pergere 
oporteret, ro oteoGas posuit.’ Vater. ‘Wealth too is accompanied (in the 
minds of its possessors) by the opinion of a just claim to power (office, 
authority); and this is due to the supposition that they have what makes 
power worth having (afr). This I think is the only way of translating the 
text, with dfov: and so the Vetus Translatio,; habere enim putant quorum 
gratia principart dignum. The version of Victorius is guod tencre 
se putant ca, guae gui possident regno digni sunt. But this seems to 
require dfor, though the sense and connexion are certainly better; afsos 
had suggested itself to me as a probable emendation. Bekker and 
Spengel retain dfov. ‘And in sum, the character that belongs to wealth 
is that of a thriving blockhead (a prosperous fool, good luck without 
sense).’? Victorius very properly observes that evdapovia is not to be 
understood in its stnct ethieal sense of real happiness, which must 
exclude folly, but it is used here loosely as a synonym of evrvyia. He 
also quotes a parallel phrase in Cic. de Amic. (54), #ihil insipiente fortu- 
nato intolerabilius fiert potest. 

§ 4. ‘However there is a difference in the characters of the recent 
and the hereditary possessors of wealth, in that the newly-enriched have 
all the bad qualities of their condition (ra) in a higher degree and worse 
(than the others); for recently acquired wealth is a sort of want of 
training in wealth (in the conduct, the use and enjoyment of it)’. On 
the habit of the Jarvenu, Victorius quotes Plut. Symp. VI, p. 708 C, eat 
wepi ower Scadopas cal piper eperay xat dtarveOaverOas Goprixoy ropudg xai 
veonAovroy; and Gaisford, Aesch. Agam. 1co9, ef 8 ov» ardyxy rq 
exippero TUxNS, dpyatomAoUTwy Seomworay xoAAH yapis’ of 3 ovwor eAmi- 
cayres Tuncay Kades e@poi re 8ovActs wayTa xai wapa craOyny. Blomfield’s 
Glossary. Donaldson’s New Crat. § 323. Supra 11 9.9. 

‘And the crimes that the wealthy commit are not of a mean character 
—petty offences of fraud and mischief—but are either crimes of insolence 
and violence or of licentiousness, such as assault (outrage on the person) 
in the one case, and adultery in the other’. 
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els aixiay x.r.A.] signifies the direction or tendency, or the issue or 
result, of the particular a&icnpa. This distinction of crimes has already 
occurred twice in the delineation of the characters of Youth and Age, 
II 12.15 (see note), and 13.14. ailxéa, the legal crime of assault and 
battery, is here adduced as an illustration of v8pis, though under the 
Attic law it is expressly distinguished from it; vSpes denoting a higher 
class of crimes, subject to a ypady or public prosecution, aixéa only to 
a 8ixn, private suit or action. [Isocr. Or. 20 § 2, 5; Dem. Or. 54 (Conon) 
§§ 5,17. Comp. Jebb’s Attic Orators 11 215—6.] 


CHAP. XVII. 

§ 1. ‘And in like manner also of power, most of the characters are 
pretty clear, the characteristics of power being in some points (or par- 
ticulars) the same as those of wealth’. 

§2. ‘In others better (but still of the same £#d); for the powerful 
are more ambitious and more manly (or masculine) in their characters 
than the wealthy, which is due to their aspiring to such deeds (achieve- 
ments) as their power gives them the liberty of effecting’. éorw 8 ore 
roy didcripoy eravovpev ws avdpwdn (shewing how nearly the two charac- 
ters coincide), Eth. Nic. IV 10, 1125 511, avdpwdets ws Suvapevous apyety, 
Ib.c. 11, 1126452. The Jowcr supplies the occasion of doing great deeds, 
and the habit of doing them forms the ambitious and masculine character: 
wealth does not confer such opportunities. 

§ 3. ‘And more active and energetic, by reason of the constant atten- 

tion they are obliged to pay in looking to the means of maintaining their 
power’; which without such close attention might probably slip from 
their hands. 
- §4. ‘And they are rather proud and dignified than offensive, because 
their distinguished rank (or position) by making them more conspicuous 
(than all the rest) obliges them to moderation (in theirdemeanour). This 
pride and dignity is a softened (subdued) and graceful arrogance (or as- 
sumption)’. 
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Bapis, heavy, burdensome, and hence offensive, the German /dséig. 
Bapvrns, ‘offensiveness’ in general; Dem., de Cor. § 35, speaks of the 
dvadynoia and Bapurns of the Thebans, where it evidently means éar- 
portunitas. Similarly in Isocr. Panath. § 31, it belongs to the character of 
the wemradeupevor, to assume themselves a becoming and fair behaviour to 
their associates, xal ras péy tay GAXev andias nai Bapvryras evxodes eal 
padies déporras; where it seems to denote offensiveness in the form of ill 
manners. /fere it is applied to a particular kind of offensiveness or bad 
manners, which shews itself in that excess or exaggeration of ceyscrys or 
pride called arrogance and assumption. ‘ Whenever they do commit a 
crime, the criminality shews itself, not in a trifling and mean offence, but 
on a grand scale, in high crimes and misdemeanours’. 

§ 5. ‘Now the characters of good fortune are indeed found (or ex- 
hibited, principally) in the parts (the three divisions) of those already 
mentioned—/or all those which are considered the most important kinds of 
good fortune do in fact converge to these—but also besides these, good 
fortune (prosperity) provides an advantage (over a man’s neighbours) in 
respect of happiness of family, and all personal gifts and accomplish- 
ments’. 

wXcovexteiy] must here, I think, be used, not in its ordinary and 
popular acguired signification, of seeking an undue share, covetousness, 
greed, rapacity, but in the simple and literal meaning, which it sometimes 
bears, of having an advantage (of any kind) over others. The ordinary 
sense—though Victorius appears to understand it so—seems to me quite 
inappropriate to the passage. These other kinds of good fortune are 
supplied in the list given I 5.4, where evrexvia and ra xara To cepa ayaba, 
are both introduced, and the particulars of the latter enumerated. 

§6. ‘Now though good fortune makes men more arrogant, over- 
weening and inconsiderate, thoughtless, yet good fortune is attended by 
one excellent characteristic, viz. that (the fortunate) are pious or lovers of 
the gods’ (God-/earing, we say), ‘and have a certain religious character, 
their trust in them being due to the good things they have derived from 
fortune’; they are in reality due to fortunc, but are ascribed by them to the 
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divine grace and favour. Lactantius, Div. Inst. 11 1.8 (quoted by Gaisford), 
gives a truer account of this matter: 7s (in prosperis rebus) maxime 
Deus ex memoria hominum elabitur, cum beneficiis etus fruentes honorem 
dare divinae indulgentiae deberent. At vero si qua necessitas gravis 
presserit, tunc Deum recordantur. And Lucret. Ill 53, multogue tn 
rebus acerbis acrius advertunt animos ad religionem. 

‘So of the characters which follow the various ages and conditions 
of life enough has been said ; for the opposites of those that have been 
described, as the character of the poor man, the unsuccessful (un- 
fortunate), and the powerless, may be easily ascertained from their 
opposites’, i.e. by substituting the opposites of ‘heir opposites, the 
characteristics, viz. of poverty, a . powerlessness, for those of 
wealth, prosperity, and power. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


The following chapter marks a division of the general subject of the 
work, and a stage or landing-place, from which we look back to what 
has been already done, and forwards to what still remains to do. The 
evident intention of the writer is to give a summary statement of the 
entire plan, and the main division of his system of Rhetoric, contained 
in the first two books, which comprise all the intellectual part, ra wep} 
yy Siavoiav, II 26.5, all that depends on argument ; as opposed to the 
non-essential and ornamental part, style, action, and arrangement, treated 
in Bk. 111. And it may fairly be supposed that it was also his intention 
to arrange these divisions in the same order as that which he proposed 
to follow in the actual treatment of the subject. 

But in the text, at any rate of the first half of the chapter, to owréoy, 
this order is not observed ; and there is altogether so much irregularity 
and confusion in the structure of the sentences, and such a mixture of 
heterogeneous subjects, that it seems tolerably certain that we have not 
this portion of the chapter in the form in which Aristotle wrote it. First, 
the long parenthesis about the applicability of the terms xpious or decision, 
and xpirms, judge or critic, to all the three branches of Rhetoric, has no 
natural connexion with the context—though at the same time it is quite 
true that the use of the parenthesis, a mofe inserted in the ¢exé, is a marked 
feature of Aristotle’s ordinary style: still this would be an exaggeration, or 
abuse of the peculiarity. Spengel has pointed out (7rans. Bav. Acad. 1851, 
p- 35), that the whole of this parenthesis, gore 8¢—fovAevovrat [p. 175, line 2, 
to p. 176, last line], is nothing but an expansion of a preceding passage, 
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I 1.2, the same notion being here carried out into detail. But although 
it is so much out of place that it is hardly conceivable that even Aristotle 
(whose style is not remarkable for its close connexion—is in fact often 
rather rambling and incoherent) should have introduced it here, as 
part of an enormous protasis of which the apodosis or conclusion 
relates to something entirely different; yet as it bears all the character- 
istic marks of the author’ style, including the irregularity and the 
heaping of parenthesis upon parenthesis, though it was most probably 
not written for this place, there is no reason to doubt that it proceeds 
from the pen of Aristotle. 

The parenthesis ends at BovAevoyra, and we ought now to resume 
the interrupted wporao:s. This appears, according to the ordinary punc- 
tuation, (with the full stop at sporepoy,) to be carried on as far as sporepop, 
the conclusion or apodosis being introduced by sore, as usual. The 
grammar enei...d0re is no objection to this, since we have already seen 
(note on Ir 9. 11) that Aristotle is often guilty of this, and even greater 
grammatical irregularities. But the sense shews that the passage when 
thus read cannot be sound. There is no real conclusion; for it by no 
means follows that, because ‘the employment of all persuasive speeches 
is directed to a dectsion of some kind’, and because (second member of 
protasis) ‘the political characters’ have been described (in 1 8), ‘thercfore 
it has been determined how and by what means or materials speeches 
may be invested with an ethical character’. In fact it is a complete 
NON-SCQUILUT. 

Bekker [ed. 3] and Spengel, in order to establish a connexion between 
protasis and apodosis, put a comma at sporepow; suppose that the 
preceding sentence from the beginning of the chapter is left incomplete, 
without apodosis, at BovAevorra: ; and that #ore marks the conclusion 
only from the clause immediately preceding ; the meaning then being, 
that the description of the ‘political characters’ in I 8 is a sufficient 
determination of the modes of imparting an ethical character to the 
speech. But this cannot be right: for not only is the fact alleged quite 
insufficient in itself to support the conclusion supposed to be deduced 
from it, but also the two kinds of characters designated are in fact 
different ; and it could not be argued from the mere description of the 
characters of 1 8, that the 740s é» r@ Aéyorrs had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed and determined; which is in fact done—so far as it is done 
at all—in 11 1, and not in 1 8. 

Other proposed alterations and suggested difficulties in the rest of 
the chapter may be left for discussion to their place in the Commentary : 
the meaning and connexion of this part are in general perfectly intel- 
ligible, though omission, interpolation, and obscurity or error are alleged 
against this and that phrase; and the order of the actual contents of 
the work coincides essentially and in the main with that which is here 
followed. 

I have now to state the views of two recent critics and commentators 
upon the whole passage, in its connexion with the order of the several 
divisions of the entire work. 

Spengel’s views upon this subject are to be found in his tract s#éer 
die Rhetorik des Arist., in the Transactions of the Bav. Acad. 1851, 
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PPp- 32—37 ; a work which I have already had frequent occasion to refer 
to. He had previously spoken of the order contemplated and adopted 
by Aristotle, in the arrangement of the three main divisions of his 
subject ; the analysis of the direct proofs, riore:s, by logical argument, 
and the two modes of indirect confirmation of the others, the 767, and 
the wa6n. The passages which he himself quotes in illustration of the 
first order in which Aristotle proposes to take them, pp. 25—27, shew 
that the order is miorets, 707, wadn: nevertheless Spengel inverts the 
two last, p. 30 et seq., omitting the actual treatment of the 60s, as a 
subsidiary argument or mode of persuasion in I! 1, the true 760s ¢v ro 
A€yorrs ; and, as it seems to me, confounding that with a totally dif- 
ferent set of characters, which are delineated as an appendix to the 
wsa@n, and consequently @/fer them in II 12—17. This I have already 
pointed out, and explained the real application of the six charac- 
ters of 11 12—17 to the purposes of Rhetoric, in the Introduction 
p- 110, foll. and at the commencement of c. 12 in the Commentary. 
Spengel notices the inconclusive @are in the apodosis, c. 18. 1 (p. 34), 
apparently assuming that the passage is corrupt, but throws no further 
light upon the interpretation or means of correcting the section. Next 
we have, p. 36 foll., an attempt to prove that ra Aowra, in § 5, is to be 
understood of the treatment of the ma6os and 760s contained severally 
in c. 2—11 and 12—17 of Bk. 11, and that consequently from the words 
Sos Ta Aowwa wpocbévres dnodapev tHY €£ apyjs mpoOeow we are to con- 
clude that the order of treatment of the contents of the first two books 
was as follows; the ei3n, or mioress €€ avrov rov Aoyov (as if the Fos and 
wadus were not equally conveyed dy the speech itself), occupying the first 
book ; next, the four xowol romos,.and the second part of the logical 
wiore:s, 11 18—26; and thirdly, the wa@os and #éos in the first seventeen 
chapters of Bk. 11, which originally formed the conclusion of that book, 
though now the order of the two parts is inverted. 

Vahlen, in a paper in the Zransactions of the Vienna Acad. of 
Sctences, Oct. 1861, pp. 59—148, has gone at some length into the ques- 
tions that arise out of this eighteenth chapter, where it is compared with 
other passages in which Aristotle has indicated the order in which he 
Meant to treat the several divisions of his subject. Op. cit. 121—132. 
His principal object in writing, he says, p. 122, is to defend against 
Brandis’ criticisms Spengel’s view that the original arrangement of 
Aristotle in treating the subjects of the second book has been subse- 
quently inverted in the order in which they now stand; Aristotle having 
intended to complete the survey of the logical department of Rhetoric 
before he entered upon the 74, and wan. He is of opinion (p. 126) that 
the analysis of the xowot romoe came next (in accordance with the original 
plan) to the «fy of the first book; and consequently that there is a gap 
at the opening of the second between the conclusion of the ef3n and the 
commencement of the 74y and way; and that as a further consequence, 
the words in § 2, érx & €£ oy 7Ocxovs—Seopiorat, are an interpolation of 
some editor of Aristotle’s work, who introduced them, a/fer the rxowwol 
ronot had been transferred to thzir present place, as a necessary recognition 
of what had actually been done. His principal object is in fact to 
establish what he conceives to be the true order of the several parts of 
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the work; and in doing so he deals, as it seems to me, in the most 
arbitrary manner with Aristotle’s text. He assumes a Redactor, or 
Editor, who has taken various liberties with the text of his author, and 
has interpolated various passages, chiefly relating to the 76y, to supply 
what he conceived to be deficient after the order had been changed. 
How or why the order was changed, neither he nor Spengel gives us any 
indication; and the supposition of these repeated interpolations has little 
or no foundation except his own hypothesis of the inseparable connexion 
of the ei8 and rotvoi roroc: for my own part I cannot fd in the passages 
which he quotes in support of this opinion, or elsewhere in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, any statement of a necessary connexion between the two, such 
as to make it imperative that the xowoi réwo: should be treated im- 
mediately after the ei3n. The order of treatment which we find in the 
received text appears to be sufficiently natural and regular to defend it— 
in default of the strongest evidence to the contrary—against the suspicion 
of dislocation and interpolation, though no doubt the order suggested by 
Vahlen may be, considered in itself, more strictly logical and consecutive. 
On the connexion of the clauses of the passage now under consideration 
(c. 18 § 1), and how and why the long inappropriate parenthesis was 
introduced Aere—which are, after all, the things that most require ex- 
planation—he leaves us as much in the dark as his predecessor Spengel. 
His interpretation of ra Ava (which Spengel seems to have misunder- 
stood), and anything else that requires notice, may be left for the notes on 
the passages to which they belong. 

I have suggested in the Introduction, p. 250, the possibility of the 
accidental omission of some words or sentences between eipyra: xporepor 
and sore dtapiopevor, in order to supply some connexion between protasis 
and apodosis, and give some significance to the conclusion; but without 
any great confidence in the success of the attempt to solve the difficulty : 
to which I am bound to add that it leaves unexplained the introduction 
of the parenthesis, éors 8€é—BovAevovra, which, however and whenccsoever 
it may have been introduced, is here most certainly out of place. And 
I will now proceed to give a summary of the contents of the chapter, as 
I understand them. 

All speeches which have persuasion for their object are addressed to, 
or look to, a deciston of some kind. In the two more important branches 
of Rhetoric, the deliberative and forensic, éy rots woAcrixois dyoouw, the 
@ectston and the judge may be understood literally: in the third or 
epideictic branch, the audience is in some sense also a judge, in his 
capacity of critic, being called upon to decide or pass sentence on the 
merits of the composition. Still it is only in the first two that the term 
‘judge’ can be applied to the hearer in its absolute, or strict and proper 
sense (anA@s xpirys). Then, as a second member of the protasis, comes 
a clause which has the appearance of being a continuation or supplement 
of something which has been lost—a reference, namely, to the treatment of 
the #6os in 111, which might justify the conclusion that follows, that ‘it 
has now been determined in what way and by what means speeches may 
be made to assume an ethical character’. Still the sentence and its 
statements remain incomplete: for if, as it appears, Aristotle’s intention 
was to give an enumeration in detail of the main divisions of his Rhetoric 
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in the order in which he had p7=ced ‘bem, he omission of the important 
department of the we4_ woud be qu::e unaccountable, unless indeed— 
which I am myself inclined to beiieve—he meant to include the wa6y 
under the general head of sécot Acyor ; which, as the treatment of the 
srafn belongs to Ethics, and the effects of the use of them by the speaker 
are purely ethical, he was fairly entided todo. At the same time, if this 
be admitted, the #7s/ part of the protasis with the parenthesis appended 
has no sufficient connexion with the conclusive sore: nor is it clear why 
the ‘political characters’, which do not come under the #6os proper, 
should be especially singled out as one at least of its representatives : 
though, if I am right in supposing something to be lost which stood 
before this clause, it might very likely have contained something which 
led to the mention of these characters, as one of the varieties of }6o¢ 
which impart an ethical colour to the speech. 

However, let us suppose at least, as we fairly may, that Aristotle's 
intention, however frustrated by corruption of his manuscript, was to tell 
us what he had already done from the commencement of the second 
book, and what he next proposed to do in the remainder of it. He has 
hitherto been employed (in this book) upon the Ethical branches of the 
art, by which the character of the speaker himself may be displayed in 
a favourable light, and the emotions of the audience directed into a 
channel favourable to the designs of the orator, § 1. 

We now take a fresh start, and from a new protasis, which states that 
the ei3n, from which the statesman and public speaker, the pleader, and 
the declaimer, may derive their premisses and proofs, have been analysed 
under these three branches of Rhetoric, and also the materials, which may 
serve for imparting an ethical colour (in two senses, as before, to the 
speech, have been already despatched and determined, we arrive at the 
conclusion that it is now time to enter upon the subject of the cow of 
universal topics—three in number as they are here classified, the Awe 
and impossible, the past and the future, and amp!ification of ONAL OC tty 
and depreciation—which comes next in order; and is arcord rig treated 
in the following chapter. When this has been w-eied, we wise o- 
deavour to find something to say about enthymemes :0. yeret4!. ary <0 + 
which may be applied to all the branches f Bl.1-.2 a..26 acl ryor bie 
the two great departments of rhetoricas reaver. 7 yesh tur yon 
addition of what still remained tn be doze +a? 3. a ye bn a8 
the logical division of the subject, by tne dw. cn of e+ 
examples, c. 20, the enthymeme inc. .< +7 °n0 eye + 4° 
of enthymeme, demonstratn¢ ard re“ia #4 44 a hop ef 
these, c. 23, fallacious enchymemes.<. thence wien ff aps 
with an appendix, Cc. wH, ‘we bane I f,4. se mig seem? 
we proposed to ourselves ac the ir of 1s are 
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author is reviewing the progress of his work; the same train of reasoning 
recurs to his mind, and he starts again with the same topic. 

xpirys o ets] Comp. III 12. 5. 

€ay re wpos GuguaBnrovrra x.r.A.| ‘Whether you are arguing against a 
real antagonist (in a court of law, or the public assembly), or merely 
against some thesis or theory (where there is no antagonist of flesh 
and blood to oppose you); for the speech must be used as an instru- 
ment, and the opposite (theory or arguments) refuted, against which— 
as though it were an imaginary antagonist—you are directing your 
words’. In either case, if you want to persuade or convince any one, as 
an antagonist real or imaginary, you are looking for a decision or judg- 
ment in some sense or other: in the case of the defence of the thesis, 
the opposing argument or theory, which has to be overcome, seems to 
stand in the place of the antagonist in a contest of real life, who must be 
convinced if you are to succeed. When you want to convince anyone, 
you make him your judge. 

Gonep yap mpos xpirny x.rdr.) ‘the composition of the speech is 
directed (submitted) to the spectator (for his judgment or decision) as 
though he were a judge’. The spectator, the person who comes to listen 
to a declamation, like a spectator at a show, for amusement or criticism, 
stands to the Janegyric, or declamatory show-speech, as a critic, in the 
same position as the judge to the parties whose case he has to decide. 
I 3.2, drayxn roy dxpoarjy 7 Oeapor civas  xpirqy...6 3€ wepi ris duvcnees 
(xpivew) o Gewpos. 

“But as a general rule it is only the person who decides the poin‘s in 
question in political (public, including judicial) contests that is abso- 
lutely (strictly and properly) to be called a judge; for the inquiry is 
directed in the one to the points in dispute (between the two parties in 
the case) to see how the truth really stands, in the other to the subject of 
deliberation’. 
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éy rots cupBovrevrixois] The division of the work, from 1 4 7 tol 8 
inclusive, in which is contained the analysis of the various fq, or spe- 
cial topics, which belong to the deliberative branch of Rhetoric. The 
punctuation sporepov, sore, in Bekker’s [later] editions and in Spengel's, 
making #ore—nomréoy the apodosis to the preceding clause only, has 
been already mentioned in the introductory note to this chapter [p. 172, 
middle], and the arguments against it stated. 

elpyra: wporepor] 1c. 8, see especially § 7: the notes on § 6, and Introd. 
p. 182, and p. 110. 

§ 2. repoy fy ro réXos] Fv, ‘is as was Said’, sc. I 3. 1, seq. 

Sofa: xai sporages} Sofa: are the popular prevailing opinions which 
form the only materials of Rhetoric, spordoes the premisses of his enthy- 
memes, which the professor of the art constructs out of them. Vahlen, 
Trans. Vienna Acad. u. s., p.128, remarks that this combination of dof 
and sporaois occurs nowhere else except here and in II 1.1, and is an 
additional mark of the connexion between that passage and this chapter. 

cupBovrevorres] in I 4.7, tol 8; éxdecxrvpere in 1 9; and apduofn- 
Touvres, I 1O—15. ; ; 

ére &¢......dcipioras] Vahlen (u. s, p. 126), in conformity with his 
somewhat arbitrary hypothesis, has, as already mentioned, condemned 
this clause as an interpolation, partly on account of the absence of the 
wa6y where they required special mention. I have already observed 
that in default of any other evidence of the spuriousness of the passage 
we may very well suppose that Ar. intended to include them in the 46- 
wot Agyot [see p. 175 int}. 

§§ 3, 4. The four xowvol rowot, common to all three branches of Rhe- 
toric. These are illustrated in c. 19. 

mpooxpyaba] to employ them in addition to the eid. 

AR. II. 12 
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} dworpéwovres is rejected by Bekker and Spengel [ed. 1867], and is cer- 
tainly suspicious. The latter had already remarked, 7vans. Bav. Acad. 
[1851], p. 33, mote 2, that Ar. never uses ovpSovAcvew for xporperew, as he 
has done in this case if the text be genuine. Therefore, either cvpSoukevovres 
must be changed into sporpéxovres (printed by an oversight aworpeworres) 
or better, # dsorpewovres erased: the course which he has adopted in his 
recent edition. Of course Anst. employs ovpfovAevew as a general term 
including both persuasion and dissuasion; as in II 22.5 and 8 (referred 
to by Spengel). 

§ 5. Next to the cowot rowo: will follow the illustration of the xoweoi 
wiores, C. 20. 1, the universal instruments of all persuasion, Example 
(c. 20, Enthymeme (and its varieties) cc. 21I—24, with an appendix on 
Refutation, c. 25 (and a shorter one of a miscellaneous character, c. 26). 

ra Aowa} interpreted by Spengel, u.s., of the #4) and xan, which he 
supposes to have been treated last in this book; and by Vahlen (rightly, 
as I think) of the logical part of the treatise, the enthymemes and exam- 
ples, ‘which s#// remain’ (after the analysis of the xosvot roms) to be 
handled, u.s., p. 129) Brandis, ap. Schneidewin's Philologus 1V 1, p. 7; 
note 7, unnecessarily limits ra Aowa to the contents of cc. 23—26. 
Schrader, “doctrinam de elocutione et dispositione hoc verbo innuit, 
quam tertio libro tradit.”_ Vahlen, u. s, pp. 128 and 132, contemptuously 
rejects this interpretation. 

Grotaper ray spobcow| On droddora, see note on 11.7. Here, to 
Julfil a purpose or intention, 4. to render it back, or pay it as a due, 
to the original undertaking. 

Goxep etpnra) 1 9. 40. Comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 6 (7).2. ra 8e 
yeyoros rois Ssxavexois, 19.40; 1 3.4 and& ro 8¢ duvrarip...rois 
cupBovaAeurixois, I 3. 2, and 8. 

TO yeyovos......wepi rourwy}] ‘Fact’, as an abstract conception, and 
therefore neut. sing., is represented in its particulars or details—the par- 
ticular, individual, instances, from which the notion is generalised—in 
the A/ural rovrey. 

CHAP. XIX. 

In the following chapter the xo:voi rowoe are treated under the Arce 

heads, (1) of the possible and impossible, (2) fact, past and future, and (3) 
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amplification and depreciation ; for the topic of degree, of greater and less, 
or the comparative estimate of goods, which might be distinguished from 
the third, seems here, and c. 18. 3, 4, to be included in it. In the latter 
of the two passages, this third rewos is called simply mepi peyéOovs, and 
here the two parts are included under the one phrase sep) peydAor cal 
puxpey, Which is equivalent to avgey» xai pecouv, and denotes one general 
topic. I wish so far to correct what I have said in the Introd. p. 129. 
They may also be divided into four, or six heads. 

Of the importance of the first in deliberative oratory Cicero says, de 
Orat. II 82. 336, Sed guid fiert possit aut non possit quidque etiam sit 
mecesse aut non sit, in utraque re maxime quacrendum. Inciditur enim 
omnis tam deliberatio, si tntelligitur nom posse fiert aut si necessitas 
affertur; et qui id docuit non videntibus alits, is plurimum vidtt, 

Quintilian has some observations on the possible, and necessary, as 
partes suadendi, Inst. Or. 111 8, 22—26. 

On dvvapus, dvvardy and the opposite, and their various senses, there is 
a chapter in Metaph. A 12. 

§1. ‘The possibility of anything, in respect of being or coming to be, 
implies the possibility of the contrary: as, for example, if it be possible 
for a man to be cured, it is possible for him also to fall ill: for there is 
the same power, faculty, potentiality, i.e. possibility of affecting a subject, 
in the two contraries, in so far as they are contrary one to another’. 

i évayria] i.e. solely in respect of their being contraries, and excluding 
all other considerations. As in the instance given, a man is equally 
hable to be affected by health and sickness in so far as they are con- 
traries, without regard to any properties or qualities in himself, which 
may render him more or less liable to one or the other. This is 
Schrader’s explanation. 

tdvavria| ‘contraries’ is one of the four varieties of dvriceipeva, ‘op- 
posites’. These are (1) dvridacts, ‘contradiction’ (or contradictories), xara- 
gacis and axodacrs, affirmation and negation, affirmative and negative, 
to be and not to be, yes and no. (2) ra évavria, ‘contraries’ which are 
defined as the extreme opposites under the same genus—good and bad, 
black and white, long and short, quick and slow, &c.—which cannot 
reside in the same subject together. (3) Relative opposites, ra mpos ri, as 
double and half, master and servant, father and son, &c. And (4) 
opposites of state and privation, éfis and orépyois, the possession -of 
something and the privation, absence, want, of it; as sight and blindness. 
(This last term, however, privation, is properly applicd only to cases in 
which the opposite, possession or state, is naéural to the possessor; in 
which consequently that which want?s it, is deprived—defrauded, as it 
were—of something to which it has a natural claim: blindness can only 
be called a orépnots when the individual affected by it belongs to a class 
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of animals which have the faculty of vision: rudAov Acyoper ov 16 py Cxow 
GYyiy, GAG ro py Exo» Ore ehucery Exe. Categ. c. 10, 12426 seq.) On 
‘opposites’, see Categ. cc. 10, 11. Top. B 2, 109 617—23. Ib. c. 8, 1136 
15 seq. Ib. E6. Metaph. A 10, 1018 a 20 seq. (where two more kinds 
are added, unnecessarily, see Bonitz ad loc.) and I 4, 1055 a 38, where 
the usual four are alone mentioned. Cicero, Topic. XI 47—49, enumerates 
and illustrates the same four. Of évayria he says, Haec, guae ex codem 
genere contraria sunt appcllantur adversa. Contrarium with him is 
aAristotle’s avruxeipevoy, the genus, or general notion of offesite. 

The argument from contraries, as employed here, is this : the possi- 
bility of anything 4¢/nz or becoming the one, implies that of being or 
becoming the other; only not both at once: a virtuous man may always 
become has the capacity, derayes, of becoming) vicious, and the converse ; 
but évepyeig, when the one state is actually present, and vea/ised in the 
subject, it excludes the other. This reciprocal possibility in contranes 
arises from the fact that the two contraries belong to the same genus or 
class. Black and white both fall under the genus colour, of which they 
are the extremes; they pass from one into the other by insensible grada- 
tions of infinite variety, from which we may infer that any surface that 
admits of colour at all, will admit either of them indifferently apart, but 
not together; two different colours cannot be shewn on the same surface 
and at the same time. 

§2. Again, likeness or resemblance, ro dpowr, between two things 
suggests or implies a common possibility; if one thing can be done, the 
probability is that anything else /sée s¢ can be done equally. 

This is a variety of the argument from analogy. We havea tendency, 
which appears to be natural and instinctive, to infer from any manifest or 
apparent resemblance between two objects, that is, from certain properties 
or attributes which they are seen or known to possess in common, the 
common possession of other properties and attributes, which are not 
otherwise known to belong to them, whereby we are induced to refer 
them to the same class. So here, the likeness of two things in certain 
respects, is thought to imply something different, which is also common 
to both; a common capacity or possibility. The argument being here 
applied solely to the use of Rhetoric, the things in question are rather 
actions and their consequences than facts and objects: if it has been 
found possible to effect something, to gain some political advantage for 
instance, in several previous cases, we argue that in the similar, parallel 
case which is under consideration, the like possibility may be expected. 

This however, though the popular view of the argument from analogy, 
and the ordinary mode of applying it, is not, strictly speaking, the right 
application of the term. Analogy, ro avadcyor, is arithmetical or geo- 
metrical proportion, and represents a similarity, not between objects 
themselves, but between the relations of them. See Sir W. Hamilton, 
Lect. on Logic, Vol. tt. p. 165—174, Lect. XXXH, and on this point, p. 17a 
Whately (RAe?. p. 74, c. 1), “‘ Analogy, being a resemblance of ratios, that 
should strictly be called an argument from analogy, in which the two 
cases (viz. the one from which, and the one fo which we argue) are not 
themselves alike, but stand in a similar re/aéion to something else; or, in 
other words, that the common genus that they both fall under, consists 
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in a relation.” This he illustrates by two examples of analogical reason- 
ing. One of them is, the inferences that may be drawn as to mental 
qualities and the changes they undergo, from similar changes (i.e. rela- 
tions) in the physical constitution—though of course there can be no 
direct resemblance between them. Hamilton’s illustration of analogy 
proper is derived directly from a numerical proportion: that of analogy 
in its popular usage is, “This disease corresponds in many symptoms 
with those we have observed in typhus fevers; it will therefore correspond 
in all, that is, it is a typhus fever,” p. 171. 

Butlers Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion to the constitution 
and course of Nature may be regarded as an analogy of relations between 
them and God the author of both, in the proper sense of the word, though 
in his Introduction he twice appears to identify analogy with mere like- 
ness or similarity. 

Lastly, the logical description of Analogy is to be found in Thomson’s 
Laws of Thought, § 121, ‘Syllogism of Analogy’, p. 250, seq. The author's 
definition is, p.252, “the same attributes may be assigned to distinct but 
similar things, provided they can be shewn to accompany the points ot 
resemblance in the things, and not the points of difference.” Or ‘when 
the resemblance is undoubted, and does not depend on one or two 
external features’), “when one thing resembles another in known par- 
ticulars, it will resemble it also in the unknown.” 

On the different kinds of opoiorns and opota, consult Metaph. A 11, 
1018 a 15, with Bonitz’ note, and Ib. I 3, 1054 6 3, seq., also Top. A 17, on 
its use as a dialectical topic. 

§ 3. ‘Thirdly, if the harder of two things (as any undertaking, effort, 
enterprise, such as the carrying out of any political measure) is possible, 
then also the easier’. This is by the rule, omne maius continel in se 
minus, or the argumenium a fortiori. 

§4 ‘And (again 4 fortiori) the possibility of making or doing any 
thing we//, necessarily carries with it the possibility of the making or 
doing of it in general’ (cA@s, the general or abstract conception of making 
or doing ; in any way, wellor ill): ‘for to be agood house is a harder thing 
than to be a mere house’, of any kind. The same may be said of a fine 
picture, statue, literary composition, or any work of art; anything in 
short in which dpery, merit, or excellence, rd orovdaioy, can be shewn. 
padoy yap oTiovy motnoa 7 KaAds xojoa, Top. Z 1, 139 6 8 (cited by 
Schrader). Compare with this Metaph. A 12, 1019 a 23 (on the various 
acceptations of duvaroy), érx 4 rov xadws rout émredeiv (Suvayis) 7 Kara 
mpoaipeaty’ eviore yap rovs povoy ay mopevOévras 7 eimovras, pn Kades 7p} 
as wpoeihovro, ov hapyev dvvacba déyew 7 Badifew; which may possibly 
have suggested the introduction of the topic here. 

§5. ‘The possibility of the degénning of anything implies also that 
of the ed: for nothing impossible comes into being or begins to 4a «a 
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as for example the commensurability of the diameter (with the side of the 
square) never either begins to, nor actually does, come into being. Ze 
begin implies to end, says Tennyson, 7wo Voices (line 339). In interpret- 
ing a rhetorical topic which is to guide men’s practice, it is plain that we 
must keep clear of metaphysics. The beginning and end here have 
nothing to do with the finite and infinite. Nor is it meant that things 
that can be begun necessarily admit of being finished: the Tower of 
Babel, as well as other recorded instances of opera interrupta, shew that 
this is not true. And though it may be true of the design or intention, 
of any attempt, that it always looks forward to an end, immediate or 
remote, still to the public speaker it is facility and expediency, rather 
than the mere possibility, of the measure he is recommending, that is 
likely to be of service in carrying his point. All that is really meant is, 
that if you want to know whether the end of any course of action, plan, 
scheme, or indeed of anything—is possible, you must look to the begin- 
ing: beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be brought to 
an end: nothing that is known to be impossible, like squaring the circle, 
can ever have a beginning, or be brought into being. Schrader exem- 
plifies it by, Afithridates coepit vinct, ergo et debellari poterit. Proverbs 
and passages on the importance of apyq are cited in the note on I 7. 11. 

The incommensurabiltty of the diameter with the side of the square, 
or, which is the same thing, the impossibility of squaring the circle, is 
Aristotle’s stock illustration of the impossible: see examples in Bonitz ad 
Metaph. A 2, 983416. Euclid, Bk. x. Probl. ult. Trendelenburg, on 
de Anima II! 6. 1, p. 500, explains this: the diameter of a square is repre- 
sented by the root of 2, which is irrational, and therefore incommensu- 
rable with the side. He aiso observes that Aristotle cannot refer to the 
squaring of the circle; a question which was still in doubt in the time of 
Archimedes could not be assumed by Anstotle as an example of impos- 
sibility. The illustration, which passed into a proverb, ée dcapérpoy avrs- 
xeioGa, is confined to the side and diameter of the parallelogram. See 
also Waitz on Anal. Pr. 41 @ 26. 

‘And when the end is possible, so also is the beginning, because 
everything takes its origin, is generated, from a beginning’. The end 
implies the beginning : everything that comes into being or is produced 
—everything therefore with which the orator has to deal in his sphere of 
practical life—has a beginning. Since the beginning is implied in the 
end, it is clear that if the end be attainable or possible, so likewise must 
the beginning be. 

§ 6. ‘And if it is possible for the latter, the posterior, the subsequent, 
of two things, either in substance and essence, or generation, to be brought 
into being, then also the prior, the antecedent ; for instance, if a man 
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can be generated, then a child ; for ‘ka? (the child) is prior in generation 
(every man must have been first a boy; this is év yextoe:, in the order 
of growth, in the succession of the natural series of generation or 
propagation): and if a child, then a man ; because this (the child, éxeiyy 
being made to agree with dpyy instead of muis,) is a beginning or origin’. 
This latter example is by the rule that every end necessarily implies 
a beginning ; a child stands in the relation to mature man of beginning 
to end: and therefore every grown man must have passed through the 
period of childhood ; which is also reducible to the other rule, that the 
possibility of subsequent implies that of antecedent, of which the pre- 
ceding example is an illustration. 

ro Uotepov, ro wporepovy] The two principal passages on the various 
senses in which mpcrepow and vorvepoy, before and after, earlier and 
later, antecedent and subsequent, prior and posterior, can be applied, 
are Categ. c. 12, in which five varieties are distinguished, and Met. A 11, 
in which there are four. On the former passage Waitz says in his Comm. 
p. 316, “non premendam esse divisionem quam nostro loco tradidit: 
apparet enim non id agi in his ut ipsa rerum natura exploretur et per- 
vestigetur, sed ut quae usus ferat sermonis quotidiani distinguantur 
alterum ab altero et explicentur.’ 

In the Metaphysics, the divisions are four. In the first, prior and 
posterior refer us to a serzes and an order, established either by nature 
or by the human will, under which the r7 yeveres of the Rhetoric will 
naturally fall. Of this there are five varieties, (1) xara romoy, local (comp. 
Phys. IV 11, 219 @ 14, seq.); (2) xara ypovoy, chronological, the order of 
time (Phys. iv 14, 223 @ 4, seq.) ; (3) xara xivnowy ; (4) xard duvapey, Capacity 
or power; capacity a natural order, power either of nature or human 
choice ; (5) xara raécp. 

In the second the order of knowledge is referred to: only in two dif- 
ferent applications the meaning of the two terms is inverted: in the order 
of growth the particular is prior to the universal, sense and observation 
to generalisation or induction: in the order of dignity, the universal is 
prior to the particular, as the whole to the individual parts. The one is 
wporepoy mpos yas, the other, mporepoy ames. 

The third, sporepa A€yeras ra rey wporépwy ran, the priority of the at- 
tributes of the prior (in some series), as straightness is prior to smooth- 
ness, because the line is prior to the plane or surface—the notion is 
that the plane is generated from, and so, in growth and origin, posterior to 
the line; and therefore the attribute of the latter is prior to that of the 
former—is not, aS Bonitz remarks, coordinate with the three others, 
‘“‘pnendet enim a reliquis, quae suapte natura sunt priora, tamquam 
accidens a subiecto suo qui inhaeret.” 

The fourth, the ovcia of the Rhetoric, priority and posteriority in 
essence or substance, ra xara vow kai ovaiay; priority in this sense 
belongs to things dea év8éxera: elvat Gvev GAAwy: that is, things which are 
independent of others, whereas the others (the posterior) are dependent 
on them: the latter imply the former, the former do not necessarily imply 
the latter. Such is the relation of one and two; two always imply one, 
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one does not necessarily imply two. Similarly the first category, ovcia 
substance, is prior to all the others, which express only properties and 
attributes of the first. This priority is ovgia, which is evidently inserted 
merely because it was suggested by the opposite yéveors, and being utterly 
useless in Rhetoric, from which all nice distinctions and subtleties of all 
kinds are alien, is accordingly passed over in the illustration. This divi- 
sion of ovaia also includes priority of duvayss and évépyea, where again 
the order of growth and of dignity inverts the relation of the two: 3umapis, 
the capacity, being of course prior in growth or time, the évépyea, actus, 
the realization, or active and perfect condition, being superior in the 
order of dignity and importance, or in conception, Acye. 

Another division is that of ovgig substance, Acoy» conception, and 
xporp. Metaph. 6 8, 1049 4 11, seq. 

See further on this subject, Bonitz ad Met. A 11, Comm. p. 249—252; 
Waitz ad Organ. p. 14 a 26 (Categ.c.12). Trendelenburg, Cafegorienichre 
p- 38, seq., 72, seq. 

§ 7. ‘And things (in general) are possible which are the objects of 
love or desire’—these axa6n, being mstinctive and natural, show that the 
objects of them are attainable, because “nature does nothing in vain”, 
a constantly recurring principle in our author: ovdew yap, os paper, 
parny 5 pvois sotei, Pol. I 2, 1253 a 9, ef ovw 9 vor pnOer pyre aredes. 
wot pyre parny, Ib. c. 8, 1256 6 20, e¢ passim: if the desires could not 
be satisfied, nature would not have implanted them in us—‘for no one 
either loves or desires anything impossible for the most part’: the 
qualification os éxi rd wodv, is added to allow for the exceptional cases 
of insane or infatuated passion as that of Pasiphae (referred to by 
Victorius) or of Pygmalion; or a child’s desire to have a star to play 
with. 

§ 8. ‘And all sciences and arts imply the possibility of the existence 
or generation of their objects’. The sciences, as natural history, moral 
and political philosophy, chemistry, geology, &c., have facts or phe- 
nomena, actually existing, which are to be observed and generalized, 
for their objects ; the Jractical arts produce, or bring into being, fhetr 
objects, as painting, sculpture, and the fine arts in general, also the 
useful and mechanical arts. This I think ts the distinction here intended. 
Moral and political philosophy come under the head of sciences which 
have facts, moral and social, for the objects of their study ; though they 
belong to the practical department of knowledge, and have action for 
their end and object. ¢stornpn and its object ro émoryrcy, are relative 
terms, the one necessarily implying the other, Categ. c. 10, 11 6 27, eaiy 
éemarnun 8¢ rq dmornte ws ta wpos Tt avrixecras; and often elsewhere. 
This may help to establish the necessary connexion which is assumed 
between knowledge, science, art, and their objects. But I do not suppose 
that Ar. here means to assert the existence of a natural law which con- 
nects them ; but only that, as a matter of fact, men never do choose as an 
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object of study in science, or try their hand at producing by art, anything 
which they know in the one case to have no real existence, and in the 
other to be incapable of being produced. 

§ 9. ‘And again, anything (that we wish to do, or to effect, in the 
ordinary course of life, as in our business or profession) of which the 
vrigin of generation lies in things which we would (if we wished it, 
opt. with ay,) influence or control either by force or persuasion (meaning 
by éy rovrots mten in particular, as appears from what follows; but not 
excluding fhings, as circumstances, conditions and such like, the command 
of which might enable us to effect our purpose); such are (persons whom 
we can influence or control) those whose superiors we are in strength 
and power, or those who are under our axfhority, or our friends’, The 
two first classes illustrate the dvayxafew the force of superior strength, and 
of authority natural (as that of a parent or master) or legal (the authority 
of the magistrate) ; the third, friends, who are amenable te persuasion, 
exemplify the reiOew. 

§ 10. ‘If the parts are possible, so also is the whole: and if the 
whole of anything, so are the parts, as a general rule: for if slit in front, 
toe-piece, and upper-leather, are capable of being made, then also shoes 
can be made; and if shoes, then front-slit, toe-piece, and upper-leather’. 
A whole implies its parts, and the parts a whole. Whole and part 
are relative terms: neither of them can stand alone, nor has any 
meaning except in reference to its correlative: hence of course the 
possibility of the one necessarily imphes the possibility of the other. 
GAov Adyeras ov pnOev Greats pépos ef ay Aeyeras oAov gvoe, Metaph. 
A 26, 1023 6 26. Ib. c. 2, 1013 & 22, the whole is said to be ro ri Fy eivat, 
the Acyos or formal cause of a thing, that which makes the combination 
of parts what it was to be, viz. a whole, and therefore of course in- 
separable from it. 

The qualification, os él ro woAv, of the universal possibility of the 
divisibility of a whole into its parts, seems to be introduced to meet the 
objection which might arise from the existence or conception of adtaipera, 
such as a geometrical point, or an atom, or the human soul, or Par- 
menides’ ‘one’, odAoy, pouvoyeves,...dvy Evvexés [Ritter and Preller, His¢, 
Phil. § 145}. 

Of the parts of a shoe here mentioned we have absolutely no infor- 
mation either in ancient or modern authorities. The explanation of the 
word mpooxicpa, given by Photius, who refers to Aristophanes for an ex- 
ample of it, ef80s Yrodqparos ; and by Hesychius, the same words with the 
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addition of écx:cpévov ex row turpoober, and Pollux—will not apply Acre 
at all events, nor to Ar. Probl. xxx 8, uwodqpa ex xpocxicparos, where 
it is plainly, as here, a part of the shoe, and not the whole—though it 
is probable enough that Aristophanes in the passage referred to by Pho- 
tius may have meant it by uwodgparos eiBos: and ceaXis and yerey are 
passed over in total silence: they appear in none of the dictionanes of 
antiquity that I am acquainted with, nor are the ordinary Lexicons more 
instructive. We are left therefore to conjecture as to the precise mearing 
of them, but I think the consideration of the words themselves will Ae/p 
u3 at least to understand what they represent. 

spocxiopa is ‘a slit in front’ of the shoe, with which Aristotle’s use 
of the word in the Problem above quoted exactly agrees. This I think 
is fully confirmed by a drawing of a uwodnua in Beckers Charicles, p. 
448 (Transl. ed. 2), which is a facsimile of a modern half-boot laced up 
in front. The spocyx:cpa is the slit down the front, which when the shoe 
is worn has to be laced up. This seems pretty certain ; but of xcepedis 
I can only conjecture from the name, that it is a head-piece, or caf, 
covering the ‘oes, and distinguishing this kind of shoe from those in 
which the toes were left uncovered, which seems to have been the usual 
fashion. ytrax—guided by a very common use of the word, which 
extends it from a covering of the body to any covering whatsoever (in 
Rost and Palm’s Lericon, s.v. No. 2, Vol. Il. p. 2466)}—I have supposed 
to mean the upper leather, the object of which, just like that of the 
tunic or coa/, is to protect or cover the upper part of the foot, and 
keep out the cold. Stephens’ Lexicon referring to this passage translates 
xeharis tegumentum capitis! Xen. Cyrop. VII 2. 5, (where cyife» and 
xtr@vas are used in connexion with shoes,’ and Schneider's note, throw 
no additional light upon the exact meaning of these three words. 

§311. ‘The possibility of a gesws or class implies that of any sub- 
ordinate sfecies, and conversely ; if a vessel can be built, then triremes ; 
and if triremes, then a vessel’. 

§ 12, ‘And if the one of two things that stand in a natural relation to 
one another (i.e. two relative terms ; see above, §§ 8 and 10) be possible, 
then also the other; as double implies the possibility of half, and half of 
double’. Categ. c. 10, 11 6 26, ScrAaccor xai gusov is one of the stock 
examples of one kind of ra apos m1, the category of relation. Of these 
relative opposites Cicero says, Top. XI 49, sam alia guogue sunt contrari- 
orum genera, velut ca quae cum aliquo conferuntur: ut duplum, simplum ; 
mulla, pauca,; longum, brevi; maius, minus. In de Invent. 1 30 47, the 
argument from these opposites is thus illustrated; /# ss rebus guae sub 
candem rationem cadunt hoc modo probabile consideratur: Nam sé 
Rhodiis turpe non est portorium lozare, ne Hermacreonti quidem turpe 
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est conducere. To which Quintilian (referring to this place of Cicero, and 
quoting the example) adds— de suo apparently, for it is not in the original 
—Quod discere honestum, et docere{comp. Cicero, Orator, § 145]. Victorius. 
Ar. Rhet. 11 23. 3, wosety and mdoyew re xeXedoat and meronxevar. ef yap 
pnd’ vpiv aicypory Tro wwAety, oVd piv ro wvetoOat. 

§ 13. ‘And if a thing can be done without art or preparation (or 
perhaps rather, apparatus) it is a fortioré possible to do by aid of art’ (da 
with gen. ‘through a channel’, medium, and hence, ‘ by means of’), and 
pains (study, attention)’. This is not the exact converse of the topic of § 3, 
which implied the possibility of a thing being done a¢ a// from that of its 
being we// done; here the use of art, study and attention, and any other 
artificial means by which we assist nature, is alleged as facilitating the 
construction of anything, or of carrying out any purpose or design that 
we may have in view: the possibility of doing anything without art 
implies a fortioré the possibility of doing it with additional help and 
contrivance. 

In the two verses of Agathon (from an uncertain play) which follow, 
the old reading was «cal pry ra pév ye ry TUXN wWpaccey, Ta Bé Hiv dvayen 
nai réxvy mpocyiyverat, but Porson’s transposition of rvyy and réxvy (ad 
Med. 1090), which is undoubtedly right, has been adopted by Bekker, 
ed. 3, and Spengel, as it was by Elmsley, ad Med. 1062. This altera- 
tion brings them into the required correspondence with Aristotle’s text. 
“If”, says Aristotle, “anything can be effected without art”,—which is 
interpreted as it were by Agathon’s “accident, and necessity or over- 
powering force”. But ry réxyvyy may be very well retained; and the 
translation will be: “And moreover it falls to our lot to do (effect) some 
things by art, others by force and mere accident”. spocyiyverOac occurs 
three times in this sense, efficior, accido, in Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1200, 
Electr. 761, Trach. 1163 (Ellendt’s /ex.). 

§ 14. ‘And anything that is possible for inferiors in capacity (and 
personal qualities in general), and power or position, and intelligence, is 
a fortiori possible to the opposites (those who are superior) in all these’. 
Schrader quotes in illustration: Ergo haec (ferre laborem, contemnere 
vulnus,) veleranus miles facere poterit, doctus vir sapiensque non poterit ? 
tlle vero melius ac non paullo quidem (Cic. Tusc. 1117). Galgacus, ap. 
Tacit. Agric. 31, Brigantes femina duce exurere coloniam, expugnare 
castra, ac nist felicitas in socordiam vertissel, exucre iugum potuere: nos 
integri et indomiti primo statim congressu non ostendemus quos sibé 
Caledonia yiros seposucrit? 
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‘As indeed Isocrates said, that it was monstrous to suppose that what 
an Euthynus could learn he himself should be unable to discover’. Of 
Euthynus Buhle says, “de Euth. nihil constat, praeterquam quod ex 
hoc loco colligi potest, fuisse eum stupidi et sterilis ingenii hominem.” 
After all it is only /secrates estimate of him that we have to judge by: 
in comparison with himself most of Isocrates’ contemporaries were to him 
contemptible. The name of Euthynus does not occur in Isocrates’ extant 
orations. A doubtful speech, spos Ev@vvovy (Ready wit), is printed with 
his works, This Euthynous was dveyios Nixiov, §9. Of course he cannot 
be the person here meant. Euthynus, a wrestler, is mentioned by De- 
mosthenes, c. Mid. §71, who might gossid/y be the man for whom Isocrates 
expressed his contempt. 

{The latter part of the speech apés Evévvour, Isocr. Or. 21, has not 
been preserved, and Aristotle may possibly be here referring to something 
in the part that is now missing. Perhaps the only difficulty about this sup- 
position is the loose sense in which "Icoxparns py must then be interpreted, 
as the speech in question (whether wv7/fen, as 1 believe, by Isocrates, or 
not) was not adlivered by him. In another speech, Isocr. xpos KaAAipa- 
xov, Or. 18 § 15, we have the words: Oavyd(w 8 ei atroy pe ixavoy yrevas 
vopifer, ort...€ue 8 ove ay oreras tour eLevpery, eixep €Bovdcpny Weuvdy Ayer, 
ore x.t.A., and Aristotle may, after all, be quoting memoriter, as is his 
wont, from the latter passage; in this case we should have to suppose 
that Ev@uvos is a slip of memory for KaAAipaxos. See Blass, dee Attische 
Beredsamkeit, i 203; and comp. Jebb’s A/tic Orators, U 259. S.} 

§ 15. ‘On the impossible, it is plain that the orator may be supplied 
with topics from the opposites of those which have been already men- 
tioned (on the possible) ’. 

Umdpye| ‘are already there’, ready at hand, for use; as a sfock, on 
which he may draw for his materials. 

§ 16. The second of the cocvoi roars is the topic of fact, ‘whether such 
and such a thing has been done or not’: this is most useful in the forensic 
branch, in courts of law. It is the oraois croyaorecn, sfaius contecturalis 
the first of the legal zsswes, and the first question that arises in a case. 
To this is appended, §§ 23—25, fact future; or rather, future probability, 
whether so and so is likely to happen or not. This of course belongs 
almost to the deliberative orator, who has to advise upon a future course 
of policy. The following topics suggest arguments to prove the prodadriity 
of some act having been committed which the pleader wishes to establish 
against his antagonist. 

‘First of all we may infer that if anything that is naturally less likely 
to have occurred has happened , been done’, then (a fortiort) anything \of 
the same kind) that is more usual may probably have happened also’. 
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The probability the degree of which is estimated by the frequency of 
recurrence, being in the latter case greater. Introd. p. 160. 

§ 17. ‘And if (in a relation of prior and posterior, antecedent and 
consequent) the usual consequent (of the antecedent) has happened, then 
(we may argue that) the antecedent also has happened; as, for instance, 
the having forgotten something implies a previous learning, some time or 
other, of the same’. Learning is the necessary antecedent of forgetting ; 
without the first the second is impossible. As this is a mecessary con- 
nexton, the argument from it is a rexyuypeov, a certain indication: it is not 
however convertible, as a necessary sequence; for it does not follow that, 
because a man can’t forget without having first learnt, he also can’t learn. 
without afterwards forgetting: the converse is only probable, not neces- 

§ 18. When power is combined with the will to do a thing, we may 
argue that the thing has been done: this is human nature:. every one, 
having the power to do what he wishes, does it; because there is no im- 
pediment, nothing to hinder him from the gratification of his desire. 
Polit. VIII (V) 10, 1312 5 3, a 8é BovAovras Suvapevos mparrovos mayres. 

§ 19. ‘Further, it may be argued that an act has been done, if the 
supposed perpetrator had the wish or desire to do it, and no external 
circumstances stood in his way; or if he had the power of doing it (some 
injury to another), and at the same time was angry; or if he had at the 
same time a desire and the power of satisfying it’, (the destre here is 
especially /ws¢, and the act done, adultery); ‘for men for the most part are 
wont to gratify their impulses when they have the power of doing so; the 
bad from want of self-control, and the good because their desires are 
good or well-directed (because they desire what is good, and nothing 
else). 

éBovArero, érebipe:] “Voluit praevia deliberatione, concupivit ex 
affectu.” Schrader. If Schrader meant by vo/uit that BovAnois is will- 
ing and not wishing, and that it implies deliberation and purpose, as he 
certainly seems to say, this is a mistake. I will endeavour to determine 
the proper signification of BovAnors and its distinction from émOvpia. 

First, however, it must be admitted that neither of the two terms, Bov- 
AerOa: and émbvpeiv, is confined exclusively to its own proper and pri- 
mary sense: these like other terms of psychology are used with a lati- 
tude and indefiniteness which belong to a very early stage of inquiry 
into the constitution of our inner man. For instance, émO@upia, which 
properly denotes the three bodily appetites, is often extended to the 
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whole class of desires, mental as well as bodily ; and thus becomes iden- 
tified or confounded with BovaAnars. 

From a comparison of three passages of our author in which we 
find notices of BovAnois, we draw the inference that it means wrsk 
and not will Will implies purpose; and we are distinctly told in 
Eth. Nic. 111 4, 1111 & 20 seq. that BovAnors is distinguished from 
spoaipects, deliberate moral purpose, by the absence of this. Further 
the exercise of wspoaipecre is confined to things which are in our 
power to do or avoid; the wish sometimes is directed to what is 
impossible or unattainable, to immortality for instance or happiness. 
It is also directed to the end, whereas mpoaipecits looks rather to the means 
of attaining the end. rédos dori ro» spaxréy 5 & avrd BovAcpeba, Eth. 
Nic. I 3, 1094.a@ 19. Further it is always directed to what is good, real or 
supposed, Rhet. 1 10 8. Psychologically considered, it belongs to the 
family of the opeées, the instinctive impulses which prompt to action, 
acting unconsciously and without deliberation. These are three, de 
Anima II. 3, 414 6 2, dpegts pew yap ewtBupia (appetite) cai Ovpos (passion, 
especially anger), cat BovAnars (wish, the mental desire of good). (SovAyers, 
Rhet. u. s., is distinguished from ém6upia, by this intellectual character 
of discrimination between good and bad ; éw:6upia being a mere animal ap- 
petite, aAoyos cpefts). Comp. de Anima I. 5,411 @28, érs 8€ rd ewsOvpew nai 
Bovrer Oar nai ches ai cpéfecs, where the two are again distinguished. And 
in Rhet. u. s. the three opefecs are divided into Acy:oruy and dAcyos, the 
former character belonging to SovAygecs, the latter (irrational) to Oupos 
and émOupia. éwiOvpia therefore is bodily appetite, and éwe@vpes here, as 
a cause of crime, though not excluding hunger and thirst, refers more 
particularly to /wst. In the second case, émsOupotow rev émecey, ‘de- 
sire’ is extended to intellectual impulses, which can distinguish good 
from bad; and is thus confounded with BovAnas, which denotes wishing, 
but not willing. It is to be observed that the discnmination which is 
exercised by fSovAncis in the choice of good, is purely impulsive or 
instinctive, otherwise it would not be one of the opéfers: it employs no 
calculation or deliberation like the spoaipeors preparatory to decision, 
and does not always stimulate to action; as when it is directed to im- 
possibilities, 

ei dduvaro xai epyifero] Because anger, as long as it lasts, is always 
accompanied by the desire of vengeance, which, if a man have the power, 
he will be sure to wreak on the object of his anger, 11 2.2. After each of 
these three clauses supply wépayev, from § 18, as the apodosis. 

§ 20. xai ef EpedrA€ yiyvearGas, nai woueivy] What seems to be meant is 
this; anything which was on the point of being done, we may assume to 
have actually happened ; or whatever a man was on the point of doing, 
that he actually did. Expressed at full length this would run, «at ef re 
cpedrA© yiywecOat, (¢yewero) nai (ef res EpeAre) woeety, Cwoinaey, OF xéxpayew 
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(again from § 18). In any other Greek author one would hardly perhaps 
venture upon thus supplying an ellipse; but I see no other way of ex- 
tracting at once sense and Greek from the text. There appears to be no 
variation in the MSS. Bekker, ed. 3, and Spengel, read xal ef feAXe 

. [yéyreo bas, xai] raseiv. In § 19, the latter also puts éSovdero wai, and (after 
éx@dvev) wat el Svvardy (so A’ for é3uvaro), in brackets, as interpolations. 
The last three words are also omitted by Ms Z®, It seems to me that, 
in the two latter cases at least, the text is perfectly intelligible and 
defensible. The only reason alleged for omitting the five words. in 
brackets in § 19 is that, if we retain them, ef éSovAero...éxa@Avey is a mere 
repetition of the preceding ef é3gvaro xai ¢BovAero. That this is not the 
case, Victorius has pointed out in his explanation. The former of the 
two topics, § 18, combines power and wish: both together are certain to 
produce the act. The latter statement is different; the wish alone is 
sufficient to produce the act—provided there are no external impedi- 
ments in the way: in that case the mere wish, the internal impulse, is 
not sufficient. 

‘For it is natural or likely—this is all we want for our argument— 
that one who is waiting to do something, or on the point of doing it, 
would also actually carry out his intention, and do it: the probability 
is that it has been done ’. 

§ 21. In this connexion of antecedent and consequent, if it is usual, 
but not necessary, it is. a sign, onpeiov, and uncertain ; when necessary, 
it is a rexpnpov. Anal Pr. II 27, sub init, onpetoy (here including both 
kinds) 8 SovAeras (would be, if it could: aspires to be) elva: mpdracis 
drodecrixy Gvayxaia 4 fu8okos’ ov yap Svros Zarw 9 od yevouévou mpérepor, 
f} Uorepoy yéyove To Mpayya, TovTo onpetov €oTe TOU yeyovevar F Elva. 

‘And again, if what had been previously (red@vxe:, ‘had always been’, 
the regular accompaniment) the natural antecedent of so and so, (of the 
assumed event, or imputed act,) or means to a certain end, has happened, 
(then the ordinary consequent has happened, or the end aimed at been 
attained) ; for instance, we infer from the occurrence of thunder that 
there has been lightning ; and from the atéempt, the execution of a 
crime’. By émreipace, says Victorius, is meant—principally, not exclusively 
—stuprum, ‘seduction’, the a/fempi on a woman’s chastity : on this use 
of the verb mespgy see Ruhnken ad Tim. s.v. p. 210. Timaeus explains 
it, wecpatesy Oca Aoyay maida} yuvaixa. Plat, Phaedr. 227 C, Arist. Plut. 
150, and Lat. fentare. 

‘And (the converse) if what had been the ordinary natural conse- 
quent of something else, or the end of certain means (the aim and 
object of certain actions) has happened, then we infer that the ante. 
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cedent in the one case has occurred, the means to the end in the 
other have been employed, as we infer lightning from thunder, and the 
attempt from the execution of an act or crime. And of all these cases, 
in some the connexion is of necessity, in the rest only for the most part’. 
The satura/ antecedent and consequent, as the uniform order of nature, 
is the mecessary connexion: of the uncertain issues of Auman agency, ra 
ed’ jpiy, actions which depend upon ourselves and our own will, nothing 
more than probability can be predicated : dyawnroy ov» wepi roovrey nal 
€x rotovrey Aéyorras waxyvAes Kai Tuwe rdAnbés evdeixyveba, cai wepi rev 
os €wi TO word Kai éx ToLOUT@Y A€yorras roa’Ta Kal oupwepaiverOa:: the 
conclusions of moral and social sciences can but amount to probability 
(Eth. Nic. 1 1, 1094 6 19, ¢f passim). Consequently, the connexion of 
motives and actions, and of actions with one another, follows only a 
general rule, and this rule can never be applied with absolute certainty. 

§ 22. Materials for arguments on the topic of ‘not happening’, the 
disproof of a statement of fact, may plainly be derived from the opposites 
of the preceding, which shew how it may be established. The verb is 
omitted : supply, as in § 15, uwapye. This omission of the verb probably 
accounts for the omission of ors in MSS Q, Y’, Z°. 

§ 23. Arguments for the establishment of the probability of future 
events and consequences clearly may be derived from the same source: 
for where the power and the wish to do anything are united, the thing 
will be done; as likewise wher desire, anger, and calculation, are 
accompanied by the power of gratifying the two first, and carrying out the 
third. Spengel has again, without manuscript authority, bracketed «ai Ao- 
y‘op@ as an interpolation ; doubtless because it is not mentioned in §§ 18, 19, 
of which this is a summary. The objection has been already anticipated 
and answered by Victorius. Calculation or reasoning is impiied, he 
thinks, in the desires of good men, which are always directed to what 
is good, I cannot think however that this is what Ar. means here by 
Aoytopos. And if we insist upon the strict interpretation of éw:Bvpovow, 
as excluding any operation of the intellect, stall it is hard to deny the 
author the opportunity of supplying in § 23 what he has omitted to 
notice in § 19. The statement is perfectly true: ‘calculation s/ws the 
power’ of carrying it out w#// produce future consequences: neither 
does it contradict anything that has been said before, but merely 
supplements it. After all even Aristotle is a man, and liable to human 
infirmities ; and certainly his ordinary style of writing is not of that 
character which would lead us to expect rigorous exactness: on the 
contrary it is hasty and careless in a degree far beyond the measure of 
ordinary wnting. Upon the whole, I see no reason whatsoever for 
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excluding «al Aoy:ops from the text: the MSS warrant it, and Bekker 
retains it. . 

8:4 ravra x.7.A.] The meaning of this obscure sentence seems to be 
this:—It follows from what has just been stated, da ratvra—the statement, 
that is, that the co-existence of impulse (desire and passion) with power, 
is a sure source or spring of action—that the intention which these 
impulses suggest,—whether it be immediately, in the very impulse (or, 
starting-point, first start) to action, or (future) when a man is anxiously 
waiting for his opportunity (év peAAjoet),—is most likely to be carried out; 
and then an additional reason is assigned for the probability of the 
future event when it is on the point of taking place, either immediately, 
or not long hence, that things that are impending (acts or events) are 
for the most part much more likely to happen than those that are not 
impending. With év cpyy comp. Soph. Phil. 566, otrw caf spuny dpacw. 

I subjoin Victorius’ explanation. “Vi etiam horum locorum, si operam 
dabat ut gereret, ac iam iamque eam rem aggrediebatur (hoc enim 
valere hic arbitror é» oppy), aut denique si post facere aliquando statuerat 
(quod significari arbitror hoc verbo peAAjoes) dici potest id futurum: 
duos autem, si ita legatur, manifesto locos complectitur: quorum prior 
rei tentandae peragendaeque propinquior erat: alter tantum facere in 
animo habebat.” 

§ 24. ‘And if the things that had previously been in the habit of 
preceding, in a natural order of succession, have already happened, (then 
we may expect the usual consequent); if the clouds gather, we may 
expect rain’. 

ouvyefeiv, transitive, Arist. Av. 1502, Here impersonal, according 
to the analogy of verbs which express states of weather or atmospheric 
phenomena, vet, vider, Bporrnce, forpawev, supra § 21, éoeuve, Thuc. V. §2. 

The impersonal use of these verbs is explained by the original ex- 
pression, and subsequent omission of a subject, 6 Geds or Zevs (the God 
of the sky). In their ignorance of the natural causes of these and similar 
phenomena, they attributed them to divine interposition [Shilleto on 
Thuc. I 51. 2, uveoxora(e}, 

§ 25. ‘And if anything which would serve as means to a particular 
end (act or event) has happened, then we may infer that the end or 
object which these imply is likely to be brought about; as a foundation 
implies a future house’. 
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§ 26. The last of the three cxowoi rows is that of amplification and 
depreciation, of exalting and magnifying or disparaging and vilifying any- 
thing, according as we desire to set it in a favourable or unfavourable 
light. Its usual name is avfew nai pecour, 11.18. 4; 26.15 III 19.3. Comp 
Introd. p. 276, on 11 26, and the note. Though this is a xouos rowos, and 
therefore can be used in the three branches of Rhetoric, it is most 
especially applicable to the émiescrixoy yeros, and finds there its most 
natural and appropriate sphere; I 9. 40. 

‘The subject of (wepi) the arguments or inferences that may be drawn 
as to the value of things, absolute or comparative; of greatness and 
littleness of things in themselves, or relatively to one another; or in 
general of things great and small; is clear from what has been already 
said’. They have been treated of under the head of the deliberative 
branch of Rhetoric, in I 6, on things good in themselves, and I 7, on the 
degrees, or comparative value of them. 

dwtes) stmpliciter (Victorius), seems to be more applicable to pryebos 
than to the relative pet{o»y and €Aarroy. As it is applied here to the latter, 
it must mean that the degree, or relative value, is the ov/y thing which is 
taken into the account of them in that chapter. 

‘And therefore, since in each of the three kinds of speeches (1 3. 5) 
the end or object proposed is some form of good, that is to say, either the 
expedient, or the fair and right, or the just, it is plain that these must be 
the channels by which they are all (all three kinds of speakers) supplied 
with the materials of their amplifications’. 

otov] ‘that is to say’, xempe, scilicet, not ‘for instance’; defining or 
explaining, not exemplifying ; occurs perpetually in Aristotle’s writings. 
Waitz has some examples on Categ. c. 4, 1 618; comp. note on 4 6 23; 
and Bonitz on Metaph. A 4,985 46. [For some instances, see é#/ra, note 
on Ill 3. 4.] 

§ 27. ‘But to carry our inquiries beyond this into the subject of 
magnitude and excess or superiority absolutely and in themselves is mere 
idle talk (trifling with words): for for use, or practical purposes (the 
needs or business of life), particular things are far more important (an- 
thoritative, carry greater weight with them, are more convincing) than 
universals’, What is said here of particulars being more useful than 
universals for practice, or for the practitioner in any art, and therefore 
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for the rhetorician, is illustrated by Metaph. A 1, 981 @ 12, mpos pev ov» To 
wparrew éumreipia rEXVyS ouvdey Boxei Siahépery, GAAG Kal pah)oy émervyxa- 
porTas Opepev rovs <pmeipous TaY Gvev Tijs éurretpias Asyov éxovreoy, alrtoy 
ore 7 pey éprretpia roy xa’ éxaoroy éors yrarts, 4 8€ véyvn roy xabcdov, ai 
de mpagers kai ai yevéoets mavas repli ro Ka’ Exactoy cow" ov yap avOpanoy 
vyides o larpevwy...ddda KaAXiav 4 Saxpargy. In Rhet. 1 2.41, where at: 
first sight this might seem to be contradicted, the author is speaking of. 
Rhetoric as an art, which deals with universals, if it be a true art and not 
a mere empirical practice: here as a practice, and as employed by 2 
practitioner. 

xevodoyeiv] is found in the same sense applied to the mere variety or 
tdle talk, without meaning, of the Platonic ideas, in Metaph. A 9,991 6 o 
and the repetition of the same passage, M 5, 1079 6 26. 


CHAP, XX. 

Having now finished the treatment of the special modes of rhetorical 
proof, the «{3n, #0os, wados and meivol roror, we have next to speak of the 
universal. 

Hitherto the objects of our investigation and analysis have been of 
a special character, included under particular sciences, chiefly moral and 
political, and also, under the three branches of Rhetoric, the topics severally 
appropriate to each: the 70s and safos, the secondary arguments, by 
which a favourable impression of the speaker’s character is conveyed to 
the audience, and they themselves brought into the state of feeling which 
his purpose requires, are likewise confined to Rhetoric: as are also the 
Koevol rowot—common to all the three branches, though even these are not 
equally applicable to all, and may therefore in a sense be inchided under 
the term %&a (so Schrader).—We now proceed te what remains to be 
done before we bring the logical and intellectual division of Rhetoric to 
its conclusion—to give an account of the two universal methods common 
to all reasoning of every kind, compared with which all the rest may be 
called {8a, viz. deduction, demonstration, syllogism, and induction; or, 
as they appear in Rhetoric, in the imperfect forms of enthymeme (in- 
ference) and example ; which are in fact the only two methods by which 
we can arrive at truth and knowledge. dri & ov povoy of dcadrexrixol xat 
arodexrixol ovAdAcyiopel did rev mpoeipnpevay yivovras cxnparwy (the figures 
of syllogism), dAA@ Kal ef pyrepixoi, cal drAds trecoby iors Kal caf 
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cwotavour pcOodoy, vow Gy iy Aexréov. Gayra yap miotevopew fj da ovA- 
Aoywopow # €£ éxayeyys. Aristotle supposed that inductive reasoning 
could be reduced to a syllogistic form [Grote’s Aristotle 1 268]. Anal. 
Pr. 11 23, 6869. etrep pavOavoper  ewaywy; 9 dwodei~e. Anal. Post. 1 
18, 81440. This explanation will reconcile the apparent contradiction 
of including the xowot rowoc under ida; it is only as contrasted with the 
still more universal induction and demonstration that they can be so called. 

‘These common (universal) modes of persuasion, or rhetorical proof, 
are generically two (two in kind as we say; two sfectes in one genus), 
example and enthymeme; for yrepn is a part of enthymeme’. This last 
remark is meant to correct the ordinary treatment of the yrouy as a 
distinct species of argument, apart from the enthymeme, of which in 
reality it is a mere variety. This is actually done in the Rhet. ad Al. 
c. 7 (8). 2 and c. 11 (12). The y»opy and its logical character are de- 
scribed in the next chapter, § 2. | 

§ 2. ‘First of all then let us speak of example; for example is like 
induction, and induction is a beginning or origin’. &8jAo» d9 Gre yay ra 
spéra trayeyy yrwpife avayxatoy’ xai yap ataOnots ovre To caOcAoy épsrotet. 
Anal. Post. 11 19, 100 6 3, and the whole chapter. Induction is a de 
ginning, because from and by it, originally from objects of sense, we 
collect all our primary (speéra) and universal first principles, the highest 
apxai, from which ali our syllogisms must ultimately be deduced. It 
seems that this is assigned as a reason for deginning with wapaderypa, 
which is a variety of induction, rather than with é»@vpnya, the rhetorical 
odshoot of dwodecées, demonstration or deduction. On wsapaderypa, or 
example in general, see Introd. p. 105, seq. 

‘ Of examples there are two kinds: one of them is to relate past facts, 
the other to invent them for oneself. Of the latter again, one kind 1s 
comparison or illustration ; the other Aayor, fables, like Aesop’s and the 
Libyan’; (and the fables of Phaedrus, La Fontaine, and Gay). The illus- 
tration, ‘those of Aesop and the Libyan’, is confined to only one of the 
two kinds of Adcyo:, fables proper, in which animals, plants, or even 
inanimate objects are endowed with speech and reason: the other in- 
cludes fictions, tales, stories: analogous cases, fictitious, and made for 
the occasion, or more usually derived from the writings of poets, espe- 
cially epic and tragic, philosophers, historians, or any authors of credit. © 
See further on these terms and divisions, Introd. pp. 254—6, and the 
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references there given: and on Aoyo, ‘fables’, p. 255, note. On the 
Fable, see some excellent remarks in Miiller, H. G. Z. c. X1 14,15; and 
G. C. Lewis, in PAé/. Mus. 1 280, “On the fables of Babrius.” He begins 
with this definition:—‘A fable may be defined to be an analogical 
narrative, intended to convey some moral lesson, in which irrational 
animals or objects are introduced as speaking.” 

§ 3. gore 8¢ ro pe» wpaypara Aeyew] For wapddetypa of the older 
editions, I accept with Bekker, ed. 3, Spengel’s alteration mpaypara Ayer. 
It is suggested by MS A° wapadeiypara A€yev, and supported by § 8, ra dea 
rey mpayparey; see in Trans. Bav. Acad. Munich 1851, p. 49. 

‘The historical example (ro Aéyesy wpaypara mpoyeyernpéva) is of this 
kind: as if, for instance (a deliberative speaker) were to say, We must arm 
against the King’ (the Great King, the King of Persia, as usual without 
the article), ‘and not allow him to subdue Egypt: for in fact Darius did 
not cross (the Aegean to attack us) until he had secured (got possession 
of) Egypt, but as soon as he had done that, he did cross; and Xerxes 
again did not make As attempt upon us until he had seized it, but crossed 
as soon as he was master of it: and therefore (the z2/ference from the two 
examples or historical ‘parallels) this King also is likely to cross if he is 
allowed to seize it, so that we must not permit it’. The case here given 
in illustration is probably an imaginary one, ef rss Aeyor; and this seems 
to be Victorius’s opinion. But it is barely possible that the recovery of 
Egypt by Ochus, o perovopacbeis "Apragépéns (Diod.), about 350 B.C., 
Clint. Fast. Hell. u, p. 316 and note W, may have attracted the attention of 
the Athenian assembly, and this argument have been used by one of the 
speakers on the question. Max Schmidt, in his tract On the date of the 
Rhetoric, makes use of this passage as helping to fix it, pp. 19—2I. 
Artaxerxes’ expedition to Egypt was undertaken in 351 B.C., and continued 
through the next year. Both the rival sovereigns, Nectanebus, the reign- 
ing king, and Artaxerxes, sent ambassadors to the Greek states for aid, 
and the subject excited general interest at Athens, as well as in the rest 
of Greece. It was at this time that Aristotle, who was then employed on 
his Rhetoric, introduced this illustration, which was suggested by what 
was actually going on at the time. 

§ 4. wapaBod# is juxtaposition, setting one thing dy fhe side of another 
for the purpose of comparison and illustration; taking analogous or 
parallel cases; it is the argument from analogy, dv res duvnras Opotov spay, 
§ 7. A good instance of zrapaBody in this sense occurs, Pol. 11 5, 12645 4, | 
where Plato is said to derive a mapaBody, or analogy, é« trav Opie 
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(i.e. dogs), to prove that the pursuits and occupations of men and women 
should be the same. 

‘Of wapaBorAy! the Socratic practice or method is an example; as for 
instance if one were to say, that the magistrates ought not to be chosen by . 
lot: for this is analogous to the case of choosing for the athletes (who were 
to enter the lists) not those who are fitted for the combat, but those upon 
whom the lot falls ; or to choosing the steersman out of a crew of sailors 
on the principle that it was the man who won the toss, and not the man 
of knowledge and skill (the man who knows his business), that ought to 
be chosen’, 

This very same analogy is ascribed to Socrates by the accuser 
at his trial, as one of those which he was in the habit of using, 
Xen. Memor. 1 2.9. And the same mode of inference, from the analogy 
of the mechanical and other arts, was transmitted by Socrates to Plato, 
and through him to his pupil Aristotle, in whose writings it constantly 
appears in illustration of many of his moral and social and political 
theories. It is to this practice of Socrates that Critias refers, when he 
and Charicles, during the tyranny of the Thirty, summoned him before 
them, and forbade him to continue his dialectical practice and inter- 
course with the young Athenians. Socrates inquires what sort of ques- 
tions he is ordered to abstain from. Ib. I 2.37, 6 8€ Kpirias, gdAG revde 
roi ve dnéxecOat, én, Senoet, & Tixpares, rdv oxvréwy nal TOY Texrover Kai 
Tey xadkéwr’ cai yap oipa: avrovs ndn xararerpipOar Siabpuddovpevos ved 
cov. Similarly Callicles, Plat. Gorg. 491 A, ») rovs Oeovs, dreyras ye ael 
oxuréas Te xai xvadeas cal payeipous Aéyaw cal iarpovs ovder wavet, x.1-A. 
Alcibiades, Sympos. 221 E, vous yap xarOndious Ayer nai yaAnéas reas 

1 Tapafod7 is thus described by Eustath. ad IL A p. 176 (ap. Gaisford, \éyera: 8€ 
wapafodr dcére rois Ac youdvas wapaSdAde, rovréors ovyxplver cal wapariOno., rpay- 
pd re -yrdpipoy elwOds dei ylrecOar- Srep dpelree wdyrws -yrupipscbrepor elvat Tou 3c oO 
wapel\nwrat. xaxla yap wapafod7s 7d dyrworor Kal dovwnies... dori obd¢ Scdaccadicy 
9 roatry éorl wapafodh. On the definition, and various definitions of the ‘parable,’ 
see Trench on the Parables, Ch. 1 Introd. The author in defining parable, and dis- 
tinguishing it from fable, seems to confine himself too exclusively to the New Testa- 
ment parables, when he says that the latter ‘‘ is constructed to set forth a truth 
spiritual and heavenly,” whereas the fable “‘never lifts itself above the earth”; it 
**inculcates maxims of prudential morality, industry, caution, foresight,” all its 
morality being of a wor/d/y character, p.2. And again, p. 9, “the parable differs 
from the fable, moving as it does in a spiritual world, and never transgressing the 
actual order of things natural.” Arzisto‘le, to whom Dr Trench does not refer, dis- 
tinguishes parable in gencral from fable by this; that the former depicts Auman 
relations (in which the N. T. parable coincides with it) ; it s#szen/s analogous cases, 
which are not Atsferical, but always such as might be so; always probable, and 
corresponding with what actually occurs in real life. The fable is pure fiction, and 
its essential characteristic is, that it invests beasts, birds, plants, and even things in- 
animate with the attributes of humanity. 
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kat oxurotopous cat Bupaodéewas, cal del dia trav avray raira daiverac 
Xéyew. And Hippias’ sneer, Xen. Mem. Ivy 4, 5 and 6, (Socrates had 
just compared more suo the teaching of justice to that of various trades,) 
ért yap ov, & Swxpares, Ta aura éxeiva A€yers, & €yd maAat. woré gov HKovca, 
and Socrates’ rejoinder repeated in Gorg. 490 E, 491 B. Compare Xen. 
Mem. III 1.2 and 4, 1117.6. Piat. Rep. I 332 C, 333 C, II 370 D, 374, 
VIII §51 C (the pilot), Gorg. 447 D, and indeed throughout most of his 
dialogues. His favourite trades for the purposes of this kind of illus- 
tration seem to have been that of the physician and cobbler (6 exureropos). 

worep av ef res) See note ad 1 1.5, Vol. 1, p. 9. 

§ 5. The fable may be exemplified by that of Stesichorus about 
Phalaris, and that of Aesop, in his defence of the demagogue. 7 

For when the Himereans had elected Phalaris general with absolute 
power, and were about to give him a body-guard, Stesichorus, after 
having finished the rest of his argument (or discussion), told them a 
fable, ‘how a horse was the sole possessor of a meadow, when a stag 
came, and desiring to take vengeance upon the stag for spoilmg his pas- 
ture he asked the man (or a man reva, MS A‘, Spengel) rf he could help 
him to chastise the stag: the other assented, on the condition of his 
accepting a bit and allowing himself to mount him with his javelins: so 
when he had agreed and the other had mounted, mstead of his revenge 
he himself became a slave henceforth to the man: so likewise you, said 
he, see to it that ye do not in your desire of vengeance upon your ene- 
mies share the fate of the horse: for the bit ye have already—when ye 
elected a general with absolute power, but if ye grant him a body-guard 
and let him get on your backs, ‘Hew henceforward ye wé// be Phalaris’ 
slaves.’ The same fable is. briefly told by Horace, Ep. 1. 10. 34, Cervus 
equum pugna melior communibus herbts pellebat, &c. 

This fable of Stesichorus, which Aristotle here assigns to the 
age and case of Phalaris, is by Conon ‘a writer in Julius Caesar's 
time,’ Bentley, Phadaris, Vol. I. p. 106 (ed. Dyce [p. ror ed. Wagner} 
transferred to that of Gelon; and this latter version is regarded by 
Bentley as the more probable; ‘the circumstances of Gelon’s history 
seem to countenance Conon.’ ‘If we suppose then with the Arundel 
marble that Stesichorus lived Ol. LXxI1I 3, (this is highly impro- 
bable ; it places Stesichorus’ forus¢ a full century too low, in the year 
B.C. 486; which should indeed be 485, the year in which Gelon be- 
came master of Syracuse, Clinton, Fasti Hellenict, sub anzto,) ‘it exactly 
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agrees with the age of Gelon, and Conon’s account of the story may 
seem more credible than Aristotle’s. And then all the argument that 
would settle Phalaris’ age from the time of Stesichorus, will vanish 
into nothing’ (which is probably Bentley’s principal reason for main- 
taining the paradox). Mure, Miiller and Clinton, F. H., sub anno 632, 
place the date of Stesichorus’ birth in B.c. 645, 643 or 632, and 632, 
severally ; ‘so that,’ says Miller, H. G. Z. ch. X1v 4, (as he lived over 80) 
‘he might he a cantemporary of the Agrigentine tyrant Phalaris, 
against whase ambitious prajects he is said by Aristotle to have warned 
his fellow-citizens (he was a native of Himera) in an ingenious fable.’ 
Mure likewise, Vol. I1!. p. 226, follows Aristotle. Clinton, F. ., places 
Phalaris’ accession to the throne of Agrigentum in B.c. 570. On Pha- 
laris, see Mr Bunbury’s article in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. Mr B. 
says, it would appear from Aristotle, Rhet. 11 20, if there be no mistake 
in the story there told, that he was at one time master of Himera as 
well as Agrigentum. 

On el Suvar’ Gy, see Appendix at the end of this book, On a» with the 
oplatsve after certain particles. 

§ 6. Aisewos] On Aesop, see Miller, Hist. Gr. Let. c. X1 16. 

‘And Aesop in Samos as advocate for a demagogue on his trial for a 
capital offence, said that a fox in crossing a river was driven into a cleft 
or chasm (in the bank); being unable to get out, she suffered for a long 
time, and many dog-ticks fastened upon her. And a hedgehog, in his 
wanderings, when he saw her, took compassion upon her, and asked her, 
if he should (was to, offatéve) remove the dog-ticks from her. But she would 
not allow it. And upon his asking her why, she replied, because these 
are already satiated with me and suck (draw) little blood; but if you 
remove these, others will come, hungry, and drain me of all the blood 
that is left. But you too, men of Samos, he continued, ¢4és one will do 
you no more harm, for he has got rich; but if you put him to death, 
others will come who are poor, and they will waste all your public pro- 
perty by their thefts.’ 

This fable is referred to also by Plutarch, An seni gerenda respublica 
Pp. 799 C, 9 per yap Algeweios dAuant tov ¢yivoy ove eta Tots Kporeras 
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aurns adeXeivy Bovdopevoy, Gv yap rovrous, &pn, perrovs dmadAagéns €repor 
wpociact mewavres. Victorius. : 

eis dpayya] gddpayf£ has two senses, ‘a cliff’,as Alcm. Fragm. 44 
(Bergk), ev8oucwy cpéwv xopudai re xal dapayyes ; and ‘a chasm’ or ‘cleft’, 
which it bears here. A fox in attempting to cross a rapid river has been 
carried down by the torrent, and lodged in a rent or chasm of the 
precipitous bank, and is there caught as it were in a trap, prevented 
from getting out by the rapidity of the stream in front. This sense of 
dadpayé is illustrated by Thuc. 11 76, ds, where it is used of the pits or 
clefts in the rocks into which the Athenians threw the bodies of the 
Spartan ambassadors who had been betrayed into their hands and then 
murdered, the Lacedaemonians having previously treated Athenian pri- 
soners in the same manner, dréxreway mwavras nai és dapayyas évéBadov. 
Eur. Troad. 448, hapayyes U8ari yetwappe péovoat, whether they are narrow 
clefts or ravines traversed by winter torrents. Arist. Equit. 248, of 
Cleon, ¢apayya (met. vorago, a chasm or abyss, which swallows up all 
the income of the state) xat xapuSdiv aprayjs. Xen. de Ven. V 16, Hares 
when pursued sometimes cross rivers, cai xaradvovras els hapayyas “are 
swallowed up in their chasms or abysses.” ~ 

Another of these political ‘fables’, of Antisthenes (Socraticus), is 
referred to by Ar., Pol. Il] 13, 1284 @ 15. Speaking of the folly of 
attempting to control by legislation the born rulers, who, one or more, 
excel all the rest of the citizens together in virtue, and are like Gods 
amongst men, he adds, “they would very likely reply if the attempt 
were made, drep ’Avriabevns hy Tous Adovras Snuryopovvray toy dacumodwy 
(hares) nat ro tcov dftovvray mayras eye.” 

xuvopaicrai, ‘dog-ticks’. These canine-tormentors are as old as 
Homer. Argus, Ulysses’ dog, in his old age was covered with them: 
évOa xuwy Keir “Apyos évirXecos kuvopacréwy. Od. p’ (XVII) 300. 

§ 7. ‘Fables are adapted to public speaking, and the virtue they 
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have lies in this, that whereas (pér) similar facts that have really happened 
are hard to find, fables are easier (to inven/—evpeiw being unconsciously 
used in two different senses); for they must be invented, like the parallel, 
analogous, cases ; (which, as we have seen, are invented for the occasion, 
but must be conformable to the circumstances of real life,) that is to 
say, if one das the faculty of seeing the analogy, which may be facilitated 
by the study of philosophy’. Philosophy is used here in a vague and 
popular sense, for intellectual study, and mental exercise in general. 
So research and philosophising are identified, Pol. Vv (viit) 11, sub fin, 
1331 @ 16, {yrety cai drrocogety. Comp. II 11.5, oto» nai dv» drrogodig rd 
Spoor cai €y wodv Scéyovow Oewpeiw evoroxov, and the note there. The 
tracing of resemblances in nature is the foundation of analogous reasoning, 
and consequently of the inductive method. (retry 3€ Sei emtBAexorra eri 
ra Spota xai adiadopa, sporoy ri awarra TavTor Exovow, «r.rA. Anal. Post. 
11 13,9647. In Top. A 13, 105 a 25, 9 rov cpoiov axceys is said to be 
one of four dpyava 8° ay evwopncoper tar ovAAcytcper. Comp. Cc. 17, 
108 a 7, seq. on analogies. See Trendelenburg, El. Log. Ar. § 59, p. 137. 
On the various senses of ¢iatocodia and spayyareia (which are often 
identified ) see Waitz, ad Org. 96 6 15, Il. p. 415. 

On Isocrates’ comprehensive use of this word see note in Cam. 
Fournal of Cl. and Sacred Phil, Vol. 1, No. 5, p. 150, and especially the 
passage of sepi dvridocens §§ 180—192, ‘where he includes in it all 
branches of mental education, in which Rhetoric of course occupies the 
foremost place.’ Other references are there given’. [Comp. Isocr. 
Paneg. § 10 ry» wepi rovs Acyous durocodiay (with note) and especially 
Jebb’s Attic Orators, U1, p. 37.} 

Acyos Snuryopixoi] Snprryopixoy yévos, or Snusyopia, is one of the 
alternative names of the first branch of Rhetoric, the ovpBovAevurexer. 
I 1,10, wepi ra Onpryopixd xai dcxamcxa, ris Snpryopixis spaypareias, év rots 
Snprpyopexois, 9 Snwryyopia. 111 12. 5, 9 Snpsryopexy A€fts. Historical examples 
(as indeed we are told in the next section) of similar cases that have 
already occurred, must of course be more useful to one who is addressing 
a public assembly on matters of state policy, than to the pleader in a 
court of justice, or a declaimer in an epideictic speech. But these, says 
our text, are not always easy to be found; either there are none at all, 
or they are rare; or at all events easily forgotten: whereas /ad/es, and 
other analogous cases, which may be invented for the occasion, may 
be easily supplied if the faculty of tracing resemblances already exists ; 
if not, it may be cultivated by exercise in philosophical study. 

ayadov] some virtue, something good (about them), comp. 1 2. 10, 
avepor ors Kai Exarepoy Exes GyaOar ro eidos THis prropiRAs. 


? grosogla is inadequately rendered ‘literature’ in Introd. p. 256. 
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§ 8 ‘Now the arguments or inferences by way of fables (ra did, 
with genitive, which are conveyed ‘through the channel of’, are conveyed 
‘by’,) are easier to supply (provide) oneself with, but those by way of 
facts (historical parallels) are more serviceable for deliberation ; because 
the future for the most part resembles the past’. We can therefore 
argue with probability from the results of circumstances past, to the 
results of similar circumstanees, which are now under deliberation, in 
the future. Men are much the same in all ages; human nature is 
tolerably constant in its operations and effects ; the same motives prevail, 
and lead to similar actions ; what has been in the past, will be in the 
future. 

§ 9. ‘Examples must be used, in the absence of enthymemes, as 
direct logical proofs—for this is the road to persuasion (or conviction)}— 
if we have them, as (confirmatory) evidence, and they are to be employed 
as a supplement to our enthymemes ;: for when put first they resemble 
an induction (the several examples are the particulars, or facts, from 
which the general rule is collected), but induction is not appropriate to 
Rhetoric, except in rare cases ; but when they are appended to the others 
they are like evidence, and evidence is always acceptable (the witness 
always carries weight, is always listened to; people are inclined to believe 
him)’. 

The enthymeme is the eapa ris: aicrews, I 1. 3, amodeckts pytopsxy 
évévpnya...xuptararoy tov mioreev, Ib. § 31. On the application of the 
term arddefis to rhetorical proof, see note on I 1.11. 

éritoyos is here simply equivalent to 7rd émAeyopevov, something 
added, appended, as a supplement, and not to be understood as the 
technical éri\oyos, the concluding member of the speech, the peroration, 

émdoyp xpopevov rois évOupnpaow] This cannot mean ‘using the 
enthymemes as a supplement’, which is directly contrary to what the 
author intends to say. The construction is, xpapevoy (avrois ws) émiddye 
rois €vOupnpaciy, that iS os Aoy emi rots évOvunpaow as a Adyos—‘argu- 
ment’ or ‘sentence’—after, following, supplementary to, the enthymemes. 
And this is confirmed by émAeyopueva paprupioss in the next clause. This 
construction, the substantive taking the case of its verb, is fully justified 
by the examples given in the note on I! 4.31, sufra p. §6, note 1. 
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‘And therefore also, if you put your examples first you must neces- 
sarily employ a considerable number; if you introduce them afterwards 
even one is enough; for even a single witness that can be relied on is of 
service’. This is a second objection to putting the examples first. If you 
do so, they will resemble an induction: but an induction derived from 
only one or two particulars is of little or no force. Therefore the parti- 
cular cases must be numerous; and so, not only the induction itself is 
inappropriate in Rhetoric, but you will also be obliged to make it long. 

‘So the subject of the number of kinds of examples, and how and 
when they are to be employed, has been dispatched (disposed off. 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of yrepas ‘maxims’, general sentiments of a moral character, 
which serve as enthymemes, and are therefore included here as intro- 
ductory to the treatment of them, an account has been given, with 
reference to other writers on the same subject, in Introd. p. 257 seq., to 
which the reader is referred. Compare on this subject Harris, Philolog. 
Ing. Vol. Iv. p. 182 seq. The author mainly follows Aristotle. 

For examples of yrepua: see Brunck’s Pocfae Gnomici, passim: and 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr., Theognis, Phocylides, Solon, &c. 

§ 1. yvopodoyia, ‘the subject, or art of maxim-making’, occurs 
again, Pl. Phaedr. 267 C, as part of the contents of Polus’ rhetorical 
repertory’. As to (the art of) maxim-making, we shall best arrive at a 
clear understanding of the objects, times, and persons, to which and at 
which the employment of it is most appropriate in our speeches, when 
it has been first stated what a maxim is. 

§ 2. ‘A maxim is a declaration—not however of particulars or indi- 
viduals, as, for instance, what sort of a person Iphicrates is, but univer- 
sally (a general statement, an universal moral rule or principley. ¢we- 


1 This may help to throw light on the disputed explanation of this word in the 
passage of Plato, see Dr Thompson’s note ad loc. It is there translated “ the style 
sententious.” -yrwpodoyla is here, at any rate, the science or study, the theory 
(Aéyos), and (in Rhetoric) the use or practical application, of yreéza:, maxims or 
general moral sentiments; after the analogy of derpodoyla, merewpodoyla, &xodoyla 
(Rhet. 1 1.10), Pvocodoyla (Plut.) and a great number of modern sciences ; the mse 
of the maxim predominates in the application of yrwuodoy;et» throughout the 
chapter. 
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davots (drodaivew) a ‘declaration’ or ‘utterance’. Here again we 
have in two MSS the varia lectio anédacis. See on this, note on I 8. 2. 
Comp. § 9, of dypotxos padsora yvwporumo: eloi «al padiws arodaivoyrat, 
and § 16, da rd amodaiver Oat Tov THY yropny A€yovra... : 

drogaiverOat seems to have some special connexion with yrdpn in its 
ordinary signification as well as this technical application. See Heindorf 
on Gorg. § 48, p. 466. In several passages which he quotes the same 
verb is used for declaring a yvopn, in the sense of opinion. (So Protag. 
336D, rqv €avrov yropny dnrodaiverOa; ib. 340B.” Dr Thompson on 
Gorg. L c.] 

‘And not of all universals, as, for example, that straight is opposed to 
crooked, but only of those which are concerned with (human) actions, and 
are to be chosen or avoided in respect of action.’ This concem with human 
action—*paéts can only be predicated of human beings—gives the yvayn its 
moral character. See, for instance, the beginning of the second chapter 
of Eth. Nic. 11. Of actions it is said, 1104 @ 31, avrat yap elo« xvpsat 
kat rov mows yevéeobau ras ees; they determine the moral character. 
And so frequently elsewhere. This moral character of the yrdpy how- 
ever, though it undoubtedly predominates in the description and illus- 
tration of it through the remainder of the chapter, is not absolutely 
exclusive: the yvoun may be applied likewise to all practical business of 
life, and all objects of human interest, as health in § 5; and mpafes must 
be supposed virtually to include these. With this definition that of 
Auct. ad Heren. Iv 17. 24 deserves to be compared: it is not so complete 
as Aristotle’s, but*may be regarded as supplementary to it: Sententia 
(i.e. yvepn, which is also the term by which Quintilian expresses x, Inst. 
Orat. VIII 5) est oratio sumpta de vita, quae aut guid stt aut quid esse 
oporteat in vita breviter ostendtt, hoc pacto,; it is there illustrated to the 
end of the chapter. One useful precept for the guidance of the rheto- 
rician in the employment of the yvéun may be quoted here, especially as 
Aristotle has omitted it. Sententias interfont raro conventt, ut ret 
actores, non vivendi pracceptores videamur esse. yvepas often take the 
form of ‘precepts’. Harris, u.s, p. #82. 

‘And therefore since rhetorical enthymemes are as onc may say’ 
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(cxedo» ‘pretty nearly’, that is, not absolutely, but generally, making 
allowance for some which are sof concerned with the practical business 
of life—so Victorius) ‘the logical mode of reasoning or inference on these 
subjects (the business of life and human actions), when this syllogistic 
process is withdrawn (and the major premiss or conclusion is left alone), 
the conclusions and major premisses of enthymemes are yrepa:’, These 
premisses and conclusions taken by themselves are mere enunctations of 
some general principle: they do not become enthymemes, i.e. infer- 
ences or processes of reasoning, till the reason is added—sententia cum 
vatione, Quint. and Auct. ad Heren., Introd. p. 25 7—which is stated in the 
next sentence. Hanc guidem partem enthymematis quidam inittum aut 
clausulam epichirematis esse dixerunt: et est aliguando, non tamen semper. 
Quint. vill 5. 4 (de Sententiis, V11I 5. 1—8, q. v.). 

‘For instance, “No man that is of sound mind ought ever to have 
his children over-educated to excess in learning,” (Eur. Med. 294). Now 
this is a maxim (moral precept, the conclusion of the enthymeme): but 
the addition of the reason, and the why (the airia or cause) makes the 
whole an enthymeme, for example, “for besides the idle habits which 
they thereby contract to boot” (into the bargain—the comparative G\dos, 
other, in this common, but illogical use of the word, brings two hetero- 
geneous things into illicit comparison : see [p. 46 s#$7a and note on III 1.9]) 
“they reap (gain as their reward) hostile jealousy from the citizens.” The 
dpyia here is the literary indolence, or inactivity, the withdrawal from 
active life and the consequent neglect of their duties as citizens, into 
which they are led by their studious habits. This is what provokes the 
jealousy and hostility of the citizens. Plato’s unpopularity at Athens was 
due to the same cause. Plato justifies himself against these charges of 
his enemies in four well-known passages, in the Republic [v1 484—497}, 
Theaetetus [172 C] and Gorgias [527]; and in the seventh Epistle, if that 
be his [see Introd. to Dr Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, pp. xii—xiv]. 

These lines are put into the enthymematic form, as an argument, in 
§ 7. It is a specimen of a practical syllogism, or enthymeme, logic 
applied to action or conduct. As a syllogism it would run thus: All 
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ought to avoid, or no man should be rendered liable to, idle habits and 
the hatred of his fellow-citizens: children who are over-educated do 
become idle and unpopular; therefore children ought not to be over- 
educated. 

‘And again, “There is no man who is altogether happy” ’—Eur. 
Fragm. Sthenel. 1 (Dind., Wagn.). The reason, which converts it into an 
enthymeme, is supplied by Aristoph. Ran. 1217, 9 yap mepuxds éoOdos 
ovx exes Biov, } dvoryerjs oy, (he is here interrupted by Aeschylus who 
finishes the verse for him with Anxv@:or draAecer: but the Schol. supplies 
the conclusion,) mAovaiay dpoi mAdxa, 

‘And another, “there is none of mankind that is free”’ is a yvdyn, 
but with the addition of the next verse (r@ é¢xopévp Gres) it becomes an 
enthymeme, ‘ “for he is the slave either of money or fortune.”’ From Eur. 
Hec. 864. Our texts have Oyvnrdv for av8pav: doubtless it is one of Ar.’s 
ordinary slips of memory in quotation, and a very unimportant one. 
But I think as a general rule, it is quite unsafe to rely upon our author’s 
quotations in correction of any reading in more ancient writers. 

§ 3. ‘If then a yvopy is what has been described, there must neces- 
sarily be four kinds of yvopn: either with, or without, an appendage or 
supplement (containing the reason). It is first put forward independ- 
ently as a yvopn, and then, if it is not generally acceptable, and a reason 
is required, this is added, and it becomes an enthymeme. 

§ 4. ‘Those that require proof (drodecgis ‘demonstration’, as before, 
used loosely for proof of any kind) are all such as state anything para- 
doxical (contrary to received opinion; or surprising, unexpected, con- 
trary to expectation, and to anything that you ever heard before) or any- 
thing which is questioned (or open to question): those that have nothing 
unexpected about them (may be stated, A¢yorra:) without a supplement’. 
These together make up the four kinds. 

§ 5. The first two kinds are those which require no supplement. 
‘Of these, some must require no supplement owing to their being 
already well known, as, “best of all is wealth for a man, at least in my 
opinion ;” because most people think so’. 

The line here quoted is of uncertain origin. There was a famous 
oxoXtoy, drinking-song or catch, usually attributed to Simonides, which 
Athen., XV 694 E, has preserved amongst several that he there quotes ; 
and it is also to be found in Bergk’s Collection, Fragm. Lyr. Gr. Scolia, 
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13. It runs thus: vyaivew per apioroy ardpi Ovare, Sevrepow 8¢ xadavy 
vay yerécba, ro rpiroy 8€ mAovreiy adcdws, xai ro réraproy 7BGy pera 
réy didwv. This is repeated by Anaxandrides in some iambics of his 
Thesaurus, Fragm. I (Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. 111 169), and quoted 
by Athen. immediately after the oxcAcoy as a parallel or illustration. 
Anaxandrides does not know the author; 6 ro oxodsoy evpdy exeivos, 
cotis Fy. Plato has likewise quoted it in Gorg. 451 E, and elsewhere (see 
Stallbaum’s note). The Scholiast on this passage says, ro oxdXsov rovro 
of per Stpeovidov gacir, of 8é "Extyappov. On which Meineke, u.s., note, 
says ‘Nonne igitur pro piv legendum ¢yiy, et ipse ile versus, d»8pi & 
vy.aive «r.d., Epicharmo tribuendus?’ The trochaic metre is doubtless 
in favour of this supposition, but that shews on the other hand that it 
could not have formed part of the scolion above quoted, which is in 
quite a different measure: and also, supposing it to be taken from that, 
it would be a most improbable and unmeaning repetition of the first 
line. If therefore Meineke is right in attributing it to Epicharmus, it 
must have belonged to another and independent scolion. Another 
scholium in Cramer, Anecd. Paris. on Ar. Rhet. has ro “dvdpi 8 vpaive 
dpioroy” Scpevidoy dorly awd tray axodiay avrov exov. of 8 “Emtyappov. 
Meineke, u.s. Simonides at all events has something like it, ovdé xadas 
ochias xapis, « pn tis Exec cepvay vyicsay. This places health at the 
head of the list of goods: another distich, quoted in Ar. Eth. Nic. I 9, 
Eth. Eudem. init., as ‘the Delian inscription’ éxi rd spoxvAasoy rov 
Anrgov (Eth. Eud ), Theogn. 255, and (in iambics) Soph. Fragm. Creus. 
(Stob. C1II 15, Dind. Fr. 326), places health second in the order, or rather, 
perhaps, leaves the question open. Ariphron of Sicyon (Athen. XV 702 
A) wrote a hymn to Health, beginning vyiea specBiora paxapwy; he 
also regards it as the greatest of all blessings, o¢bew 3¢ yepis ovris 
evdaiper epu, line 8. See in Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr. p. 841 [p. 984, ed- 2} 
Comp. Philem. Fr. Inc. 62, airé 8 vyiesay spéroy, cir’ evmpaftiar x... 

“Whereas others (the second kind, of division 1) (though previously 
unknown) are clear the very moment they are uttered, provided you 
pay attention to them,’ (or perhaps, ‘the moment you cast your eye 
upon them)’. Comp. Top. Fr 6, 120 @ 32, 34; 615 and 30, E 4, 132 4 27. 
émiBreyis Anal. Pr. 1 29, 45 @ 26, éexiBréyewor Ib. V 17, wpovermBdeweew 
Ib. v 21 (from Waitz). Upon the whole I think the comparison of these 
passages is in favour of the former of the two interpretations: and so 
Victonus. 

ofoy x.r.d.] ‘as “no lover is inconstant in his affection.”” Eur. Troad. 
1051, quoted again, Eth. Eud. vil 2, 1235 6 21. 

§ 6. ‘Of those which have the supplement (these are the two kinds 
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of the second division), some are part of an enthymeme, as “no man of 
sound mind ought,” (the commencement of the verses of Euripides in 
§ 2), and the rest have an enthymematic character, but are not part of 
an enthymeme: which (the iatter) are in fact the most popular’. ai. 
pey évOvunparos pépos may be thought to be a careless expression, 
contradictory to the description of enthymeme in I 2.13: since it is 
characteristic of the enthymeme that it omits at least one of the premisses 
(see on the enthymeme Introd. p. 104), and therefore a yopy with the 
reason appended represents a conclusion with one premiss, which is an 
enthymeme. The explanation seems to be that an enthymeme is an 
assumed syllogism : the inference which it draws rests upon the possibility 
of constructing a syllogism out of it: if that cannot be done, the inference 
is not valid. So that in one sense the enthymeme is a true and complete 
syllogism, in another, in so far as it expresses only one premiss, it may 
be called a fart of it, and incomplete. And this serves to explain the 
statement of I 2.13, rd 3’ évOvunpa ovAdAoytopoy (i.e. a mode of syllogistic 
reasoning), cai €£ cAiyor re xal wodAdxis €Aarrovey 9} é€€ oy O mporos 
ovAdoyio pos. 

‘And all those have this (latter) character in which the reason of the 
(general) statement is made to appear, as in this, “mortal as thou art, 
guard, keep (cherish), not immortal anger :” for, to say “that a man 
ought not to keep his anger for ever” is a yyopuy; but the addition, “as 
a mortal” (decause he is a mortal), states the (reason) why. And like 
it again is this, “ Mortal thoughts” (or a mortal spirit—that is, one which 
confines its aims and aspirations within the limits of its mortal con- 
dition), “not immortal, become a mortal man.”? 

The first of these two quotations is used by Bentley in his Dissertation 
on Phataris, p. 247 [p.229 ed. Wagner], and foll. He does not attempt to 
fix the authorship of it, but contents himself with saying “this, though the 
author of it be not named, was probably...borrowed from the stage,” p. 247, 
but afterwards, p. 249 [231], “and even that one (the verse in question) is 
very likely to be taken from the same place” (viz. Euripides). Subse- 
quently, p. 262 [243], he speaks of it as from “‘a poet cited by Aristotle,” and 
“Aristotle’s poet.” He quotes from Euripides’ Philoctetes, Fragm. 1X 
(Dind.), x11 (Wagner), a parallel passage as having been borrowed by the 
author of Phalaris, domep 8¢ Ovnray xal ro cep’ Hey Ep, ovTw mpoojxes 
pndé ray opyny txew aOavaroy, doris cwppovery exiorarat. The same verse, 
with ¢y@pay for opynv, occurs also in Menander, Tvapat povdorsyxor, line 4, 
ap. Meineke Fragm. Comm.Gr.340. Wagner, Jncert. Trag. Fragm. p.185, 
“Auctor versus, quisquis fuit, imitatus est Eurip. Fragm. 790 (sc. Philoct.);” 
and to this also he ascribe$ the yropy attributed to Menander, €,6pap 
being “sive calami errore, sive imitatione.” 

AR. IL 14 
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1 Ovara...0varéy. ‘Si Epicharmei est versus, male vulgares formas Ovqra atgue 
Ovyrov exhibet A...doricam formam ceeri omnes pracferunt,’ Spengel. 

The second verse, 6vara ypq xr.X., is ascribed by Bentley to Epi- 
charmus; a supposition with which the dialect and metre agree. Miillach, 
Fragm. Philos. Gr. p. 144, Fr. Epicharm., line 260. This maxim is alluded 
to, but condemned, in the exulting description of perfect happiness, 
Eth. Nic. X 7, 1177 5 32, ov xpi 8€ xara rovs wapawovurras drOpaxwa 
dpoveiy avOpewov Svra ovde Ovnra roy Ovyrov, GAX’ ep Soow évdéyxeras aGava- 
rifew «tA. Buhle quotes Horace, Od. II 11. 11, guid aelernts minorem 
conssltis animum fatigas f 

For the use of the article in ro» 6ynroy, indicating @ member of a 
certain class, see notes on I 7.13, II 4.31. 

§ 7. ‘Itis plain then from what has been said, how many kinds of 
yvepy there are, and on what sort of subject (or occasion) each of them 
is appropriate ; for (when it pronounces) on things questionable or para- 
doxical (or unexpected, surprising, as before) the supplement must not 
be omitted (sudandi dpporres Aéyew); but either the supplement should 
come first, and then the conclusion (of the inference) be used as a 
yvoun—as, for instance, if it were to be said (returning to the first 
example, § 2), “now for my own part, since we are bound neither to incur 
jealousy nor to be idle, I deny that they (children) ought to be educated”; 
or else, say this first, and then add the supplement (the reason)’. 

rev dagicBnrouptrer ) wapadcfer «..A.] “Ni enim ratio addatur, 
fidem non inveniet huiusmodi sententia. A/elius esse iniuriam acctpere 
guam inferre (this is the apparent paradox maintained by Socrates in 
Plato’s Gorgias and Republic): supplicum miserert non oportere, et his 
similia qui audit reicit; at si rationes annectantur, haud dubie assen- 
tietur; nempe qui facit iniuriam semper improbus est, at qui patitur 
probus esse potest. Et misericordia intempestiva iustitiae solet esse 
adversa.”. Schrader. 

‘(When they are) about things, not unexpected, but obscure’ (not 
immediately intelligible. Understand &€¢i, dpporre:, Aeyew avras), ‘you 
must add the (reason) why, as tersely as possible’. A popular audience is 
always impatient of long explanations, and long trains of reasoning ; or 
enthymemes, II 22. 3; comp. I 2.12, 111 17-6. In assigning therefore the 
reason for the ambiguous or seemingly paradoxical yvepn, we must express 
ourselves in the fewest possible words, as briefly and compacily as possible. 
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aTpoyyvAos, ‘rounded’, ‘compact’ (as a ball), is properly applied to 
the periodic style—the period, wepi-d8ds, is in fact a kind of circle, “a 
sentence returning into itself,” Miiller, H#st, Gr. Lit. [11 155}. Comp. 
Dionysius, de Lysia Jud. c.6. 9 cvorpépovea (condenses, packs close) ra 
yonpara xal orpoyyvAws éxpépovea Adkts, “expresses them in a rounded, 
compact, terse form.” Arist. Zxqvas xaradapBdvovca, Fragm. Iv (Meineke, 
Fr. Comm. Gr. 11 1142), of Euripides’ neat, terse, well-rounded style, ypdas 
yap avrov rou orduaras tT aTpoyyiAg. So rotunde,; Cic. de Fin. Iv 3. 7, 
Ista ipsa, quae tu breviter,—a te quidem apte et rotunde: quippe habes 
enim a rhetoribus. Brut. LXVIII 272, rotunda constructio verborum. Orat, 
XIII 40, Thucydides pracfractior nec satis, ut ita dicam, rotundus. Nizo- 


lius ad verbum, concinne, explicate, arpoyyvAws. Ernesti, Clavts Céc. s. v. 


§ 8. ‘In such cases (or on such subjects) Zaconic utterances and 
enigmatical sayings are appropriate, as when one employs what Stesi- 
chorus said at Locri, that they had better not be so presumptuous, lest 
their cicales should be brought to chirp on the ground.’ Aaxomnxa dropbe- 
ypara; pithy, sententious, utterances, which have become proverbial in 
our word ‘laconic’. Plutarch has made a collection of ‘Laconic Apo- 
phthegms’, from which it appears that they are usually of a character rather 
wise than witty—though there are also some extremely smart repartees in 
answer to impertinent questions or observations—pithy, pungent, preg- 
nant, expressed with pointed brevity, which indeed is characteristic of 
them, and is also the ‘soul of wit’. 

I will quote only one (a short one) as a specimen. Antalcidas: spos 
8¢ rov duabeis xaXdovvra tous Aaxe8atuovious "A@nvaioy, povos your, elsrev, 
npets ovdey pepabnxaper map vey xaxov. Quite true (says Ant.); we are 
deplorably ignorant—* At any rate we are the only people that have 
learnt no mischief from you.” The word is applied to two sayings of 
Theramenes, before his death, Xen. Hellen. 11 3 ult. For a description 
of these Aaxomxa dropOéypara as pointed and pithy as the pyyara de- 
scribed, see Pl. Protag. 342 E[évéBade pipa afioy Acyou Bpayv nai cuve- 
orpappevoy dowep Secvos dxoyrioTys }. 

alyypareédn| hard, obscure, ambiguous sayings, which like riddles 
require solution before they can be understood; like that pronounced by 
Stesichorus to check the presumptuous insolence of the Locrians: the 
solution of which is, that cicalas always sit in trees when they chirp. So 
that, ov yivovrat rerriyes drov py dévdpa dori, Arist. Hist. An. V 30, 556 4 
21 (the entire chapter is on rérreyes). When the trees are gone, when 
they have been felled and the land ravaged, then it is that the cicalas will 

14—2 
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have to sing their song on the ground. 7/zs is what the insolence of the 
Locrians will bring them to. See Mure, Hist. Gr. Zrt. (Stesichorus), UI 
248. He says, note 2, “Similar is our own popular proverb of ‘making 
the squirrels walk’, denoting a great fall of wood.” This is repeated nearly 
verbatim, 111 11.6, Demetrius, wep) éppyveias (wept curbécews ovoparey) § 99 
(VoL Ill. p. 284, Spengel, Ret. Gr.), attributes the saying to Dionysius, 
without felling us to whom it was said: and calls it an dAAyyopia. And 
again, § 243, srepi Sewwornros (III p. 315), ovre xal ro yapoder of rérriyes 
Upiv Erorras Sevorepoy GAArryopscas pyber, h ciwep awreas €ppyGn, ta devdpa 
Uper exxonjocra, The felling of the trees, especially the fruit trees, 
always accompanied the ravaging of a country in a hostile incursion. 
Hence dex8poropet»y Thuc. 1 108, of Megara, comp. II 75. 1, IV 79.2. Dem. 
de Cor. § 90 (in a Byzantian decree), xai ray yepay Saiorros xal derdpoxo- 
séovros. (Dem. Or. 53 (Nicostr.) § 15, @uvrevrnpia...natéxdacer, ovre dewvas 
ds ovd Gy of sroddpios Siabeier}, 

§ 9. ‘The use of maxims, or sententious language, is appropriate in 
respect of age (time of life) to elders, and as to subjects, should be 
directed to those in Which the speaker has experience; since for one who 
is not so far advanced in life to employ maxims is as unbecoming as 
story-telling (i. e. fables, legends, mythical stories‘, whilst to talk about 
things that one knows nothing of is a mark of folly and ignorance (or 
want of cultivation)’. On pv@odoyei» Victorius says, “ Fabellarum sane audi- 
tione delectantur pueri; non tamen ipsis fabulas fingere aut narrare con- 
gruit.” And this, because young people have as yet had little or no expe- 
rience of life, and if they pronounce maxims and precepts at all, must do 
it of things of which they are ignorant: and this shews folly, as well as 
ignorance. So Quintilian, who supplies the reason for this precept: VIII 
5. 8, ne Passim (sententiae) ef aguocungue dicantur. Magts enim decent cos 
tn guibus est auctoritas, ut rei pondus etiam persona confirmel. Quis 
enim feral pucrum aul adolescentulum aut ctiam ignobilem, si tudicat 
in dicendo et quodammodo praccipiat? “it has been said too they come 
most naturally from aged persons, because age may be supposed to have 
taught them experience. It must however be an experience suitable to 
their characters: an old general should not talk upon law, nor an old 
lawyer on war.” Harris, PAéslol. ng. Works tv 186. The Justice in the 
‘Seven Ages’ (As you ike it [11 6. 156]), who is advanced in years, is /udZ 
of wise saws and modern instances. ‘A sufficient indication (of the truth of 
what has just been said, viz. that it is only the simpleton, or the ignorant 
and uneducated, that pronounces maxims upon subjects of which he knows 
nothing), is the fact that rustics (clowns, boors) are especially given to 
maxim-coining, and ever ready to shew them off (exhibit them)’. This 
propensity to sententiousness, and the affectation of superior wisdom 
which it implies, characteristic of the ‘rustic’, has not escaped the obser- 
vation of Shakespeare: whose numerous ‘clowns’ are a// (I believe) 
addicted to this practice. Dogberry in Afuch ade about nothing—see in 
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particular, Act 111 Sc. 5—the ‘fool’ in Leary 1 4—‘ Touchstone’ in 4s you 
hike it, 111 3 and ‘Costard’ in Love's labour’s lost, throughout; are all 
cases in point. . 

dypoixes, country-bred, rustic, boor, clown, implying awkwardness 
and the absence of all cultivation and refinement of language, manner, 
mind, is opposed to doretos which represents the opposite, city life, 
and city breeding, the city being the seat of refinement, cultivation 
personal and intellectual, civilisation and fashion ; as rusticus to urbanus, 
and Country with its associations, to Zowz and its belongings, in our 
dramatists and light literature of the two last centuries, the echo of 
which has not quite died away. 

§ 10, ‘Generalising, where there is no generality (stating a pro- 
position or maxim universally which is only partially true), is most 
appropriate in complaint and exaggeration, and in these either at the 
commencement (of either of the two processes), or after the case has 
been made out (proved, dzodeccvywa: here again in a vague and general 
sense)’. 

oxerdtacpes, “conguestio, h.e. ea pars orationis qua conquerimur et 
commoti sumus ex iniuria vel adversa fortuna’. Ernesti, Lex. Zechnologiae 
Graecae,s.v. Conquestio est oratio auditorum misericordiam captans, Cic. 
Inv. 155. 106, who gives a long account of it divided into 16 topics. This was 
the subject of Thrasymachus’ treatise, the deo (stserationes Cic. [Brutus 
§ 82]), referred to by Arist., Rhet. 111 1. 7; the contents are satirically 
described by Plat., Phaedr. 267. It was “a treatise, accompanied with 
examples, on the best modes of exciting compassion” (Thompson ad loc.). 
What follows, dpyioas re ad «x... describes the art of 8eivwors, which no 
doubt accompanied the ayerAtaopos in Thrasymachus’ work. On Thrasy- 
machus’ éAeot see Camd, Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. Vol. 1 274, No. 9. 
oxerdtaopos therefore is the act of complaining, or the avz of exciting the 
compassion of the audience for the supposed sufferings of the speaker 
himself or his client by age, penury, distress, or wrong or injury from 
others: and its appropriate place is the éwidoyos, the peroration of the 
speech. See Rhet. III 19. 3. 

8eivwots is a second variety of the same xotvos romos, Viz. avéyois 
and peiwois, to which both of these are subordinate, There is in fact 
a natural connexion between the two: pity for the person wronged is 
usually accompanied by indignation against the wrong-doer. This is 
indignatio, of which Cicero treats de Inv. I 53. 100—54. 105. J/adignatio est 
oratio per quam conficitur ut in aliquem hominem magnum odium aul in 
rem gravis offensto concitetur, The art of exciting indignation or odium 
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against any person or thing, by exaggeration or intensification; vivid 
description heightening the enormity or atrocity of that against which 
you wish to rouse the indignation of the audience. “deiyeors invidiae 
atque odii exaggeratio,” Ermesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v. Quint. VI 2. 24, 
Haec est tlla quae B8eiveors vocatur, rebus indignis asperis invidiosis 
addens vim oratio; qua virtule practer alios plurimum Demosthenes 
valuit. Ib. VIII 3. 88, Seinwots in exragecranda indignitate. IX 2.104, 
sntendcere crimen, quod est S8eivects. Comp. Rhet. III 19. 3, on the 
€xiXoyos. 

Macrobius Saturn. Iv 6 (ap. Ernesti u. s.), ‘Oportet enim, ut oratio 
pathetica aut ad indignationem aut ad misericordiam dirigatur, quae a 
Graccts oixros nai Seivwors appellatur: horum alterum accusatori neces- 
sarium est, alterum reo; et necesse est initium abrupium habcat, quoniam 
Satis indignanti leniter tncipere non convenit. 

The illicit generalisation above mentioned is one of the arts em- 
ployed to heighten the two wa@, which are most serviceable to the 
orator, €Aeos and cpyn or vépeors by cyerAcacpes and seivwors. The first 
is well illustrated by Victorius from Catullus, Epith. Pel. et Thet. 143, 
the deserted Ariadne exclaims, /am iam nulla viro turanti femina 
credat, Nulla virt speret sermones esse fideles &c. (similarly Ovid, Fasti 
II 475, Nunc guogue ‘nulla viro’ clamabo ‘femina credat’) and Eur. 
Hec. 254, dxaptoroy vpoy orépy’ Soot Onpryopous (ndovre tepas. This is 
a generalisation from the single case of Ulysses. Add Cymbeline, Act 11 
5.1; Posthumus. Js there no way men to be, but women must be half- 
workers? We are bastards all &c. and (already quoted in Introd.) Virg. 
Aen. Iv 569, varium ct mutabile semper femina,; and Hamlet, Act I Sc. 2, 
[146], Fraslty, thy name ts woman. So ovdéy yetrovias yaherarepow § 15. 

§ 11. ‘Maxims which are in everyone's mouth (notorious), and univer- 
sally known, should be also employed if they are serviceable (when they 
are to the point): for the fact that they ave universal (universally known 
and employed) being equivalent to an universal acknowledgment (of their 
truth), they are generally supposed to be right (true and sound)’. 

reOpuAnperats xai xowvais yrapas] Such are the sayings of the seven sages, 
and of the old gnomic poets in general, Theognis, Hesiod, Phocylides and 
the rest, which everybody remembers and repeats. OpvAcw is to repeat 
again and again, as upyeir, decantare. Zonaras, ovwexyes A€yeuw. Suidas and 
Photius, Aadeiy, xvegy. (Hesych. Opuddei, rapaooe:, oxAei. ApvAAa, Yrbv- 
ptopoi, opsria.) Arist. Eq. 348, ry» wuera OpvAae cai Ader ev rais cdots, of 
the sausage-monger, who after having made, as he thinks, a good speech, 
walks about the streets all night repeating it over and over again, and 
chattering. Eurip. El. 909, xai pay ds’ opbper y' ovwor ¢feXipwavon Opvdove’, 
a y eiweiy 7Oedkov. “She had long practised and considered her speech 
in the early dawn of the mornings.” Paley. For re@pwAnpévars cf. also 111 
7.9; 14.4, ‘notorious’. Plat. Phaedo 65 B, 76D. wsoAvOpvAnroy, Ib. 100 B, 
Rep. vii1 566 B. Isocr. Panath. § 237, wepi dvridocees § 55, (Acyous) rovs 
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méhes wrap vpiv dcareOpuAnpivove. Ast, Lex. Plat. decantare. May not 
OpvAAew (so it is sometimes written) be an onomatopoeia from the sound 
of the harp, like Operravedo, Arist. Plut. 290; the notion of constant 
repetition, recurrences being derived from ‘harping’ perpetually on the 
same string, chorda gui semper oberrat eadem? (Horace, A. P. 356}, 

mwapaxadourr: | Zt. ‘to a man exhorting’; when Ar. wrote this dative he 
was most likely thinking of éay dos ypyowpor, rather than of anything else; 
though it is extremely uncertain. ‘As for instance in an exhortation to 
make the adventure—run the risk of battle—without previous sacrifice’, 

O@vcapevovs} Schrader interprets /ifare, said of a sacrifice which fro- 
pittates the deity to whom it is offered. He may possibly mean that it is 
the use of the midd/e voice that gives it this sense ‘for themselves, for 
their own benefit’. 

els olwvos x.r.X.] Hom. IL x11 243 (Hector to Polydamas, who has 
threatened him with an evil omen). olwvos in the yrwuy has reference 
to the preceding @voapévovs. Talk not to me of your omens (from 
sacrifice) says the officer, cheering on his men, who are disheartened by 
the absence of favourable omens; “One omen is best of all, to rally 
for our country’s defence.” Pope, “And asks no omen but his country’s 
cause.” Lord Derby, “The best of omens is our country’s cause.” Applied 
by Cicero to his own public conduct and intentions, Ep. ad Attic. 11 3. 3, 
ult. Schrader quotes Cic. Cato Maior, 3.4, Q. Fabius Maximus, augur 
cum esset, dicere ausus est optimis auspicits ea geri quae pro reipublicae 
salute gererentur;: quae contra rempublicam fierent contra auspicia fiert. 

‘And again an exhortation to run the risk (subauds napaxadovyre én} 
ro xwduvevery!) with inferior forces’; £uvds "EvvdAtos, IL XVIII 309. This 
again is from a speech of Hector, expressing his readiness to encounter 
Achilles. O08 pur éywye hevgopas...dAAd par’ dvrny orjcopat, j xe Péppos 
péya xparos, 7 Ke Hepoipny. Evvos Evuadios, cai re xravéovra xarexra. This 
passed into a proverb for ‘the equal chances of battle’. Archilochus, 
(Bergk, /r. Lyr. Gr. No. 56, p. 479 [p. 550, ed. 2]), érjrupoy yap fuvos dy 
Oparas “Apns. Aesch. S. c. T. 409, épyor & ev KiBoss “Apns xpivei. Liv. 
XXVIII 19, Jn pugna et in acie, ubé Mars communis eé¢ viclum saepe 
erigeret et affligeret victorem. b.V 12, XX1 1 (quoted by Trollope on the 
verse of Homer). 

‘And an exhortation (und. as before) to destroy enemies’ children 


1 Gaisford, echoing F. A. Wolf, says of this, ‘‘Recte statuit W.haec non sana 
esse. Mihi videtur verbum aliquod excidisse.” Ina writer like Aristotle there is 
nothing at all extraordinary in such an ellipse as I have supposed: in any other it 
might no doubt lead one to suspect an omission. 
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even when innocent, “Childish is he, who first slays the father and then 
leaves the children behind.”’ This is a verse of Stasinus’s Kuspa, one 
of the Cyclic poems. It is ascribed to him by Clemens Alex. Strom. VI 
p- 747- Diintzer, Fragm. Epic. Gr. p. 16. See note on I 15.14. 

§ 12. ‘Some proverbs also are yrepat; for example, “an Attic neigh- 
bour” is a proverb (and also may be used as a yvepn). wymios Os x.7.A. 
is quoted as a froverd in 115.14; here it is a yropun. It may be added 
to the list of Trench’s ‘immoral proverbs’, On Proverds, p. 82 seq. 

' On the wapouia, its definition and character, see Erasmus, Adag. 
Introd. : and Trench, “on the lessons in Proverbs.” 

What sort of neighbour an 4/fic neighbour was, may be best gathered 
from the description of the Athenian character drawn by the Corinthians, 
and contrasted with that of their Lacedaemonian rivals, in their speech 
at the Congress at Sparta. Thuc.1 70. The restless, excitable, intri- 
guing spirit, the love of novelty and foreign adventure, the sanguine 
temper, quick wit, and daring audacity, therein described, must neces- 
sarily have made them the most troublesome and dangerous of neigh- 
bours; ever ready to interfere in their neighbours’ affairs, and form 
schemes of aggrandisement at their neighbours’ expense. Another pro- 
verb of the same kind is mentioned by Schrader as having been applied 
to the Franks, Francum amicum habeas, vicinum non habeas: it is 
found in Eginherd’s Life of Charlemagne. Gibbon also refers to it, with- 
out naming his authority. In the roth century at Constantinople, “a 
proverb, that the Franks were good friends and bad neighbours, was in 
every one’s mouth.” Decline and Fall, ch. XLIX. Vol. IV. p. 509 (Murray, 
1846). 

§ 13. ‘Maxims may also be cited in opposition to, or in contradic- 
tion of, those that have become public property—by these I mean such 
as ‘know thyself’, ‘avoid excess’ (the maxims or adages of Solon and 
Chilon)—whenever one’s character is likely to be put in a more favour- 
able light (thereby), or the yey, has been pronounced in an excited 
state of feeling (by the opponent who is to be answered); of this 
‘pathetic’ yvejun an instance is, if for example a man in a fit of passion 
were to Say that it is false that a man is bound to know himself, “this 
gentleman at any rate, if he knew himself, would never have claimed to 
be elected general.”’ 

Aristotle has said that there are two classes of cases in which a 
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generally accepted or ‘universal’? maxim—such as Solon’s yobs ceav- 


rov—may be contradicted with effect. One of these is, when the yrapn - - 


itself, including the contradiction of it—as appears from the example— 
is uttered in a state of excited feeling, real or assumed, such as indigna- 
tion. The example of this is a man 7” a fit of passion, cpyt{opevos, 
loudly asserting that Solon’s universally accepted maxim, or the precept 
conveyed by it, is untrue, or at any rate liable to exception; for if so 
and so (some imaginary person) had had a true knowledge of himself 
(and his own incapacity) he never would have aspired to be a general: 
but he Aas done so, and succeeded in the attempt: and this success 
shews the falsity of the rule, as a prudential maxim, at any rate in this 
case; and also being sadeserved provokes the indignation of the speaker, 
And it is to be observed that this success without merit is mecessary to 
inspire the feeling, the existence of which is distinctly stated. The case 
is that of Cleon, Thuc. Iv 27 seq. Victorius however understands it in 
a different sense. According to him the case is that of an Iphicrates, 
who raised himself from a low condition to the height of power and dis- 
tinction; Rhet. I 7. 32, I@ixparns avrov évexwpiale Aéyor éf dy unip£e ravra ; 
I 9.31, €€ olwy els ola, (ro rod Iguxparous); if Iphicrates had ‘known himself’, 
i.e. remembered his origin, he never could have entered upon such a 
career. But it seems to me that this is not a proper interpretation of 
‘self-knowledge’, and that the maxim could not be applied in this sense: 
the mere recollection of his former low estate surely is not entitled to 
the name of knowledge of self. Iphicrates, instead of disobeying the 
precept, conformed to it in the strictest sense; he did know himself so 
well, he was so fully aware of his capacity for fulfilling the duties of the 
office, that he did not hesitate to apply for and exercise the command of 
an army. Victorius’ words are; “ma@nrix@s dicet, qui ira percitus ita 
loquetur” (but what is the occasion of the anger, when it is thus inter- 
preted? The mere contradiction of an universal maxim does not give 
rise to a fit of passion), “falsum est omnino, quod aiunt, debere homines 
seipsos nosse: hic enim profecto si se ipsum cognosset nunquam praetor 
ducere exercitum voluisset.” It may perhaps be meant that the speaker 
assumes indignation in order to give force to his contradiction: or really 
gets into a passion at the thought of the folly of mankind for believing it. 

‘Our character is bettered, men’s opinion of our character is im- 
proved, by saying for instance (subaudi olov ef ris Adyo, aut tale aliquid) 
that we ought not, as is said, to love as with the prospect of our love 
being turned into hatred, but rather the reverse, to hate as if that was 
likely to become love’. This is Bias’ precept or suggestion, UroOjxn, see 
note on II 13. 4. 

§ 14. ‘The language (statement, expression) should be accompanied 


15 
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by the manifestation of the deliberate moral purpose (by which the 
moral character of every thought and action is estimated), or if mot, the 
reason (at any rate) should be added; as thus “a man's lowe should be, 
not as people say, but as though it were to be lasting (as deep and fer- 
vent and assured, as though it were to endure for ever); for the other 
(the reverse) has the character of treachery (belongs to, is characteristic 
of, a designing, plotting, treacherous man; implying deceit together 
with evil designs of future mischief).”’ This is the construction that may 
be put upon it: it also admits of a more favourable interpretation: see 
the note on II 13. 4, already referred to. ‘Or thus, “but the statement, 
the maxim, does not satisfy me: for the true, sincere, genuine friend 
should love as if his love were to last for ever.” And again, neither does 
the (maxim) “nothing to excess (satisfy me); for the wicked surely 
should be hated to excess.”’ 

§ 15. ‘These yvepas are of the greatest service (help) to our speeches 
—one of which’ (the other follows in the next section) ‘is due to, arises 
out of, the want of cultivation and intelligence in the audience; for they 
are delighted if ever any one chance to light upon, and express in 
general terms, any opinion that they hold themselves, but partially’. 

goprixorns, as far as Classical Greek is concerned, appears to be a 
dwaf Aecyopevor: it is found also in Eustathius (Steph. Zhes. sub v.). gop- 
saos, from dépros a burden or load, burden-like, burden-ish, and hence 
met. burdensome, oppressive, annoying: especially applied to vulgarity, 
in person, manners, or intellect. The last of these senses, intellectual 
vulgarity, the want of cultivation and refinement, and especially of phi- 
losophical cultivation—a coarse and vulgar habit of mind, which looks 
merely at the surface of things, with little or no faculty of observation or 
power of distinction, and contents itself with a mere vulgar knowledge 
shared with the mass of mankind—is, if not peculiar to Aristotle, at any 
rate much more commonly found in his writings than in others. In 
this sense the goprizcs does not differ much from the awaidevros, and is 
opposed to the yapeis, which, in Aristotle, often expresses the Aighest 
degree of grace and refinement, arising from the study of philosophy. 
It is in this signification that the word is used here, meaning a want of 
intelligence and of philosophical or (generally) intellectual training, 
which disqualifies men for making distinctions and estimating the 
value of an argument; consequently they measure the validity of a 
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reason not by its logical force or cogency, but by its coincidence with 
their own previously conceived opinions; which they love to hear exag- 
gerated by the orator, who humours them by these illicit generalisations. 
The Scholiast explains it dypotxiay. Victorius has, I think, entirely mis- 
taken the meaning of the word. The goptixdrns here ascribed to vulgar 
audiences is much the same as the pox6npia ray dxpoaray, III 1.5, the 
vices or defects, which oblige the orator to have recourse to rdAAa éfa 
Tov awodeifa in order to convince them, because they are unable te 
appreciate logic alone. Comp. I 2.13, on this subject, 6 yap xpirys 
Umodxerrat elvat dwAovs. See also on Ill I. 5. 

‘My meaning will be explained, and at the same time also how they 
(the yrdpa) are to be caught’ (hunted, pursued, like game, Anal. Pr.1 30, 
46 a 11, Onpeve dpyas), ‘by what follows (d8e)’. ‘The yrsyy, as has been 
stated (§ 2), is an utterance or declaration expressed universally; and an 
audience is always delighted with the expression, as of an universal 
truth, of any opinion which they previously, but partially, entertain: for 
example, if a man chanced to have bad neighbours or children, he would 
be glad to hear (approve) any one who said “ nothing is more troublesome 
(harder to bear) than neighbourhood” (abstract for concrete, yetroves 
neighbours), or “nothing is more foolish than the procreation of 
children.”’— Possibly also, though this is doubtful, a man with a frail 
wife might like to hear Hamlet exclaim “Frailty, thy name is woman.” 

ye:rovias] Plat. Legg. VIII 843C, yaXem}p xul opodpa mixpay yerroviay amep- 
yatovras. yesrrovay, apudeundem. For yaderdrepoy yerovias, comp. Thuc. 
Ill 113, Becray pr of AOnvaias €xorres avrny yadkerorepor odiot mdporxoat odor. 
With the youn comp. Demosth. mpos KadAsxdéa (Or. 55], init. ove Fy ap’, o 
dvdpes "AGnvaiot, xaAeradrepov ovdéy f yeirovos movnpou Kal mdeovéxroy ruyeiy 
(Victorius), evidently referring to this proverb, [cf. Hesiod, Op. et D. 345, 
nia Kaxos yeirov }. 

aroxater Gat x.r.d.] ‘And therefore (the speaker) must guess what their 
previous (already formed) opinions are and what sort of things they are 
about (4ow they think about what),and then express this opinion in a general 
proposition on these matters’, Schrader quotes Cic. de Orat. 1 44. 186, 
(M. Antonius) sicut medico...sic cum aggredior ancipitem causam et gravem, 
ad animos tudicum pertractandos omni mente in ea cogitatione Curaque 
versor, ut odorer quam sagactssime possim quid sentiant quid existiment 
quid exspectent quid velint, quo deduct oratione facillime posse videantur, 
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bag 


gs woia] Two interrogatives without copula: common in Greek—but 
in verse rather than prose—as Soph. Phil. 1090, rod wore revfopat...wober 
éAridos. 

§ 16. ‘This then is one use (or usefulness, advantage) of the employ- 
ment of yrepa, there is also another, and a better; that is, that it gives 
an ethical character to our speeches. All speeches have this moral cha- 
racter in which the moral purpose is manifested’. Comp. 111 17.9. The 
#Oos referred to in II 16:9 is of a different kind, it is dramatic cha- 
racter, the third of the three distinguished in Introd. p. 112. 

‘All ywopa: have this effect, because any one who uses a yrayn makes 
a declaration in general terms about the objects of moral purpose (or 
preference), and therefore if the yrapa: themselves are good (have a good 
moral tendency) they give to the speaker also the appearance of good 
character’. On dwogdaiveoOa, see above on II 21.2. 

‘So, for the treatment of yr, its nature, number of kinds, mode of 
employment, and advantages, let so much suffice’, 


CHAP. XXIT. 


On the treatment of enthymemes in general. A summary of the 
contents of this chapter is given in the Introduction, p. 260 seq., and the 
enthymeme in its logical aspect described in the same, p.101—8. The 
principal part of it is occupied with the selection of topics of enthy- 
memes, preparatory to, and exemplified by, c. 23, the romo: rev érOvpe- 
parey. [On the enthymeme, see Grote’s Aristotle 1 291—3.] 

On the selection of topics, comp. Top. A 14. “ Derivatum est hoc caput 
ex evropig mpordcewy, ratione conguirend: medios lerminos”—the middle 
term which connects the two extremes and so gives rise to the conclu- 
sion, is therefore the thing to be looked for in constructing a syllogism— 
“quae docetur, Anal. Pr. 1 27—32: ut seq. cap. (23) e libris Topicorum, 
c. 24 et 25 ex Elenchis Soph. est traductum.” Schrader. Of course the 
mode of treatment is adapted to the purposes of Rhetoric. I will repeat 
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here, that the enthymeme differs from the strict dialectical syllogism 
only in form. The materials of the two are the same, prodadle matter, 
and of unlimited extent: the dialectician may dispute, and the rheto- 
rician draw his inferences, about anything whatsoever. The difference 
between the two is simply this, that the dialectician rigorously maintains 
the form of the syllogism, with its three propositions, major and minor 
premiss and conclusion: the rhetorician ever expresses all three—if he 
did, his enthymeme would become a regular syllogism—though his argu- 
ment or inference derives all the validity of its reasoning from the syllo- 
gism, of which it is a Aind. [See esp. #ofe on p. 103 of Introd.] 

§ 1. ‘Let us now speak of enthymemes in general, that is, of the 

mode of looking for them, and next their (principal) romoz’ (general heads 
of enthymemes, arguments or inferences; a classification of cases to 
which orators may refer for appropriate arguments in any farticular 
case which they have to argue: in c. 23); ‘for each of these is (of) a 
different kind’. On which Schrader, “ratio seligendi enthymemata differt 
a locis ipsis. Quomodo aliud est argenti fodina, aliud argentum investi- 
gandi et explorandi modus.” 
_ § 2. ‘Now that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism has been 
already stated (1 2.8, and 13), and also how (in what respects) it is a 
syllogism, and wherein it differs from those of dialectics (1 2.11) ; for’— 
these are two of the differences—‘we must neither go very far back, 
nor introduce all the steps (of the regular syllogism), in drawing our 
inferences ; the one is obscure by reason of its length, the other is mere 
chattering (idle talk, or vain repetition, leading to nothing, III 3. 3), 
because it states what everybody sees already (what is already evident)’. 

ore yap woppwhev xx1.rA.) This isa manifest reference to I 2.13, 
where doth of these two things which the rhetorician has to avoid are 
expressly mentioned. 

First, he must not deduce his inference, the conclusion which he 
wishes to establish, by a long train of connected syllogisms from a 
remote distance, ovAAoyi{ecbas xai cuvayew dx cvdAdeAoyiopevoy mporepoy... 
dvayxn pi) elvas everraxodovbnroy da To pijKos, 6 yip Kpiris Umoxerat elvas 
GrAovs. Comp.1 2.12, fore rd Epyor avrijs (ris pyropixijs)...€v Tois rarovros 
axpoarais of ov Suvvayras dia moAAGy cuvopay ovbe oyi{er Oar swoppwer. 
(Comp. Topic. A 11, 105 a 8, where this is extended to dialectical argu- 
mentation. A similar precept is given in 111 17.6. moppmOey of ‘far- 
fetched’ metaphors, III 2.12, Comp. II 3.4.) This will only puzzle his 
‘simple’ audience, whose powers of perception and memory will be alike 
unable to keep pace with him. The reasoning of the rhetorician must be 
as clear and as brief as possible. 

Secondly, he must draw his conclusion without expressing all that 
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belongs to the regular syllogism; this is also for the sake of brevity; the 
formal syllogism is unsuitable to the orator who has a great deal to say, 
and is hastening to his conclusion, fearing to weary his audience, because 
it expresses a great deal that is self-evident, and may well be left for 
the hearers themselves to supply. Besides this, the enthymeme which 
he employs obliges him to omit either one of the two premisses or the 
conclusion; which of them it is to be, depends upon the degree in 
which the reasoning will be intelligible without it : anything that is 
absolutely @ayepdr should (in reasoning) be omitted to save time. These 
are the two points in which the use of the enthymeme differs from that 
of the dialectical syllogism. 

With respect to the first, the dialectician, whose object is merely to 
gain the victory in the dispute, and who has an antagonist more or less a 
match for him, can take his own time, and need not accommodate his 
reasoning to the intelligence of his opponent : to the rhetorician, the time 
allowed is generally limited, he has usually an uneducated and perhaps 
unintelligent audience to address, which he must keep in good humour, 
and therefore neither puzzle nor weary. The second point conveys the 
essential difference between the enthymeme and dialectical syllogism, 
that in the former ov savra dei AauPdvovras aurayer. wayra May also 
include, what Schrader adds, “multas propositiones probabiles, com- 
munes, intempestivas,” which “ plane omitti debere praecipit.” 

On adodecxia, see note on III 3.3. Eth. N. 113, 11184¢ 1. Comp. 
de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 615. 

rouro yap} yap here can hardly bear its usual signification, that of 
‘a reason assigned’: the fact—that the uneducated are more convincing 
to a mob than your philosopher—is not the reason of the preceding 
statement, but rather the reverse; the previous statement explains 
(supplies the reason or explanation of) the fact. It must therefore be a 
case of that use of yap which Schleiermacher in his translation of Plato 
represents by namlich, videlicet; a use of the word which frequently 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues. And so I have translated it: though 
it is to be observed that if sd@milich always represents the Greek yap 
(in these special cases), the English ‘namely’ will not always represent 
the German ndmiich. (Comp. note 1 on p. 134, and Shilleto on Thuc, 
I. 25. 4-] : 

‘This, namely, is also the reason why the ignorant (or illiterate) 
have a greater power of persuading when they are addressing a mob 
than the highly educated or cultivated (in dialectics and philosophy), 
as the poets say that the uncultivated are the more accomplished 
speakers in a crowd’. 

of wowrai) is generalised from one, viz. Euripides, who alone is 
referred to, The plural sometimes expresses the single individual 
plus those like him. So we speak of ‘our Newtons and our Bacons’, 
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as if there were several of them, ‘poets, Homers and Virgils’; or 
else conveys contempt, ‘don’t talk to me of your Hegels and Schel- 
lings’ (from some.one who was no admirer of German philosophy) and 
soon. Soph. Phil. 1306, Weu8oxjpuxas, of Ulysses alone (Schneidewin). 
Sim. Plat. Rep. 11 387 C, Kexvrovs re xal Ervyas. Aesch. Agam. 1414, 
Xpvonidey peidcypa rev un’ IAly. (Longin. wept dypous § 23, é&jAOov"Exropés 
re xat Sapmidoves, Eur. Rhes. 866, ovx of8a rovs covs ovs A€yeis "Odvaecéas. 
Hor. Ep, 11 2.117, Catonibus atgue Cethegis, Lucan, Phars. 1 313, 
nomina vana, Catones, quoted in Blomfield’s Gloss. ad loc.) Arist. 
Ran. 1041, IarpoxAkw@y Tevxpwy Ovuorccvroy (characters of Aeschylus). 
See Valckn. ad Theocr. Adon. line 141, sub fin. AevxaAiwvas. 

The verses here referred to, not directly quoted, are from Eur. 
Hippol. 989, ol yap é» codois pavdAot, map’ Sxr~p povoixarepos A€yerw. The 
same verses are referred to by Plutarch, de Educ. Lib. c. 9, p. 6 B. 

povorkds, has here an unusual sense, which seems to be borrowed 
from the notion of cultivation, literary and intellectual, which the term 
expresses: hence ‘skilled in’, ‘highly trained or cultivated’ in the 
practice of a fartcular art. So Rost and Palm Lex. wohlunterrichtet, ge- 
schickt. “Accomplished in” seems to unite the two meanings ; general 
cultivation, with special skill in the particular art. Ast’s Lex. Plad., on 
povoiwes: “Et in universum decenter, Plat. Rep. Ill 403 A, pas mépuxe 
...povoixos épey, Legg. VII 816 C.” 

‘For the one (the memracdevpeva) talk about generals and universals, 
the others about (27%. ‘from’, the materials from which the speech is 
derived) what they really know, and things that are near to us (near, 
that is, to our observation, things sensible; and to our interests, those 
which nearly concern us)’s The xowd rai xafodXov are the general or 
abstract, and universal notions, with which alone the philosopher and 
man of science care to deal. These are of course remote from popular 
knowledge and interests. The arfisf also is conversant with ‘generals’ 
and not with ‘ particulars or individuals’ : the rules of art are all general 
rules. Experience or empiricism deals with the particular: 9 pev 
éumeipia roy Kab’ éxacroy dors yvaots, 7 8é réxyn Trav xafodov. Metaph. 
A 1,981 415. Rhet. I 2.11, II 19. 27. But although these adstract 
universal truths and rules are in themselves better known, xa@ aura, 
dndés, Ty pice: yropiudrepa, that is, convey a higher and more compre- 
hensive kind of knowledge, yet ¢o us, nui», mpos yyas, things of sense 
and the concrete, the visible and palpable, are nearer or closer (éyyvs), 
clearer and more interesting, and in this sense, better known; the 
knowledge of these comes to us first, as the simpler spdrepov, appeals to 
our senses, and is consequently more in accordance with our lower 
nature’. The distinction of absolute or objective, and relative or sub- 
jective, knowledge is very familiar to Aristotle. See Phys. Auscult. at the 


1 Seis is used in more than one sense: thus it may be applied to the normal or 
abstract notion of nafxre, its true and highest form, perfect nature; or an imperfect 
nature, as it shews itself in us and our imperfect faculties and condition. . 
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beginning [p. 184 2 16], wépuce 8¢ ex rev yropyerepay yuiy 7 odcs cal 
cadectépay éxi ta capéorepa 17 vce: nal yrepiperepa’ ov yap raura Hpiy 
Te yrepiua cai awAds. Metaph. Z 4, 1029 6 1, seq. Bonitz ad loc. Waitz 
ad Organ. 71 4@ I, 11 299, 71 4 24, p. 307. Trendelenburg ad de Anima 
p. 337 seq., Elem. Log. Ar. § 19, p. 82. 

‘We therefore must not derive our arguments or inferences from all 
possible opinions’ (“ex omnibus quae probantur, et vera esse videntur.” 
Victorius) ; ‘ but select them out of those which are defined or determined 
or settled for us (marked off, and separated from the rest, as especially 
suitable to our purpose) (in some way or other) as, for instance, either 
by the judges (i.e. their known opinions: this in a law case) or those 
whose authority they accept’. 

That is, there are many truths, such as scientific generalities, which 
may indeed be included amongst ofimzons (because they are déclieved as 
well as Ansown) but yet are alien to the purposes of Rhetoric, and also 
many opinions, properly so called, which are unfit for its use, ove é 
ey éruyev, I 2.11; and besides this, “every fool has some opinions”, 
I 2.11; we must therefore make a selection if we wish to persuade— 
we had been already told that though the sphere of Rhetoric, like .- 
that of Dialectics, is theoretically unlimited, I 2.1, yet that in practice 
it is usually confined to the business of life and human action, and there- 
fore that its materials are in fact drawn from Politics, including Ethics, 
from political and social philosophy, ib. § 7. 

Here however there is a still further restriction—we must select out 
of the vast range of probable opinions those which happen to suit our 
immediate purpose : for instance, if we are arguing a case in a law-court 
we must draw our inferences from such opinions as they (the judges) 
themselves are known to hold, or at any rate such as those whom they 
regard as authorities are known to approve. «xpivew and xpirys, as we 
have seen, II 1.2; 18.1, may be extended to the decision of audiences in 
all three branches of Rhetoric, the assembly, the judges, and the 6earai or 
Gewpoi of an epideixis, and Victorius takes this view. As however xpirovew 
is qualified by olor, which shews that there are other analogous cases, the 
two audiences of indirect xpivovres may perhaps be left to be understood. 

ray Soxovvrey] ‘probable opinions’, comp. 11 1.6; 25.2, and gaiveras 
in I 2.11, and in the succeeding clause. 

nai rovro 8} ‘And this too should be clear—the speaker should be 
quite certain—that it does so appear to—that this és really the opinion 
of—all or most (of any audience)’.—If 8¢ be retained (so Bekker), compare 
note on I 6.22. MS A° dn. Qwnaere deci? Victorius seems to understand 
it so, as he uses the word dedet; perhaps supposing that the notion of 
‘ought’ is carried on from the preceding Aexréoy: and this is confirmed 
by the following ovecyeu. 
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‘And his inferences should be drawn not only from necessary propo- 
sitions, but also from those that are only true for the most part’, proba- 
bilities, The rexpypioy, the certain sign, the necessary concomitant, is 
the only ecessary argument admitted in Rhetoric: its ordinary mate- 
rials are ¢leéra and onpeia, things by their very name and nature only 
probable, On these materials of Rhetoric, see Introd. p. 160:seq. One 
might suppose from the phraseology adopted here, jj povoy éx réy dvayxaiey, 
GAG nal dx rév ds éxi rd wodv, that the necessary propositions and con- 
clusions were the rule and the probable the exception; instead of the 
reverse. The true statement is found in 1 2.14. Comp. Anal. Pr. 1 27, 
43 6 32—36. | 

§ 4. ‘So first of all it must be understood that anything we have to 
speak or reason about’ (on ovAAoyi{erOas et sim. for reasoning in general, 
see note on 11. 11), ‘whether it be on a political subject or any other 
whatever, it is necessary to (have in our possession) be acquainted with 
everything that belongs to this also (caf besides the ovAAoy:opes itself, 
or the particular point which the argument has in view), either all or 
some (according to circumstances) ; for if you have nothing (no informa- 
tion, no facts) in your possession (as material) you will have nothing to 
draw your inferences from’. The same thing is stated, and nearly in the 
same words, Anal. Pr, I 30, 46 a 3 7 ed ovy odds KaTa waxrey ) aurn Kat 
wept idocopiay kat wept Téxmy orocavoiy rat pabypa’ (all learning and alk 
Philosophy ‘and science begin with observation,) dei yap ra Undpxovra 
cai ols vardpxet wept éxarepor dOpeiv, kal rovroy os mAtioroy evrropeiv. And 
again, @ 22, ore dv AnPbg ra vrapyxovra rep) geacroy, Hyuetepoy On Tas 
drodeigecs éroipas enavifay. el yfttp pndey xara thy lotoplay mapadrnpeein 
Trav dindes vmapxovrey Trois mpaypaowy, éCopev wept dravtos, od peéy €orev 
dw ddergss, ravrny evpew xal amodecxvivat, ob 3 pl) miduxery arodetis, rovra 
moteiy havepov. The vmapxovra here spoken of are all that properly 
belong to a thing, all its properties, qualities, attributes, all its antece- 
dents and consequences—these are especially important in human 
actions, the rhetorician’s subject—everything closely connected with it, 
whether similar or different, as opposites, relative terms and so on: in 
short, if you have to speak or reason upon any subject, if you wish to 
succeed, you must first know a// about tt. This is illustrated at length 
from the three branches of Rhetoric in the next five sections. 

AaBeiv I take to be here AaBetw rq vq OF rp dravoig, to seize or grasp 
with the mind, apprehend, conceive. 

mohurix@] Politics, including Ethics, being almost exclusively the 
source from which rhetorical enthymemes are to be drawn, though 
theoretically the field of rhetorical practice is boundless : see note on p. 224. 
Otherwise, wodcruxéds cvAXoytopos May mean ‘a thetorical syllogism’ or 
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enthymeme: ‘ political’ that is ‘on political subjects’, to which Rhetoric 
is almost exclusively confined, is so far convertible with ‘rhetorical’. 
This seems to be Victorius’ view; on II 22. 10. 

§ 5. ‘Asan instance of what I mean—how could we possibly advise 
the Athenians’ (the ovpSovAevrixoy yévos) ‘whether they should make war 
or not, unless we know what is the nature of their power (or forces), 
whether it is a naval or military force, or both, and its amount or mag- 
nitude, and what their revenues are, and their friends or enemies, and 
besides all this what wars they have waged, and with what success (or 
possibly, what are their modes of warfare)—and everything else of the 
same sort’. Compare with this 1 4 7, to the end, on political topics. 

§ 6. ‘Or deliver a panegyric’ (the éwieucrixoy yévos) ‘if we had not the 
sea-fight at Salamis, and the battle at Marathon, or all that was done on 
behalf of the Heraclidae, or anything else of the like sort. For all (pane- 
gyrists) derive their encomiums from the fair deeds, renown, distinctions 
(of their hero), real or supposed’. 

These are the stock subjects of the Athenian declaimers: ov yaderor 
"Abnvaious €v AOnvaiots éwasveiv, 1 9. 30, III 14. II. Plato’s Menexenus 
has all these topics, the Heraclidae, 239 B; Marathon, c. 10; Salamis, 
c. 11. Isocrates, Panegyricus, § 54—60; 64, 65; Marathon and Salamis, 
§ 85 seq. Comp. Philipp. § 147. de Pace § 37. Panath. § 194, Eurystheus 
and the Heraclidae; § 195, Marathon. He can’t even keep it out of the 
epi aeridccews (though that speech is of a purely personal nature); 
where it appears again, § 306. Lysias, éwerddus, § 11—16, 20—26, 
27—43 .And the same three topics recur in the same order, only more 
briefly treated, in the éxeraguos attributed to Demosthenes, § 8 seq. 
Pseudo-Dem. wept cuvrafews § 22. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 259. Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. § 198. These topics are sof introduced in the Speech for 
the Crown. 

The tragic poets wrote dramas upon the same stories of unfailing 
interest, as Aeschylus’ Persae, and Euripides’ Heraclidae ; and Aris- 
tophanes refers derisively to this habit of self-glorification, Acharn. 
696—-7, Vesp. 711, Equit. 78:—785, and 1334. The Mapaberopayas, the 
warriors of Marathon, Ach. 181, Nub. 986, is not applied altogether in 
jest. 

[é» Mapafem is an instance of departure from the stereotyped ad- 
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verbial form MapaGan, without the preposition. See Cobet, Variae Lec- 
tiones, p. 201, and Dr Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 152.] 

§ 7. ‘And in like manner also topics of censure are derived from 
the opposites of these, by considering what of the like (i.e. rd évavrioy, 
the opposite) nature actually belongs, or seems to belong, to them’ (the 
objects of the censure; ‘Aings as well as men: see note in Camodr. 
Fournal of Cl..and Sacred Phil. Vol. 11., No. 5, p. 158), ‘as for instance, 
that they (the Athenians) reduced the Greeks to servitude and made 
slaves of the Aeginetans and Potidaeans, men that had shared in the 
fight and distinguished themselves against the barbarian (in the Persian 
invasion), and everything else of the like kind; and any other similar 
offence that can be alleged against (47. belongs to) them’. On the treatment 
of the Aeginetans, see Thuc. II 27; and of the Potidaeans, Ib. c. 70. 
Against the charges brought against the Athenians of abusing their 
maritime supremacy, and oppressing their subject states, and other 
iniquities, Isocrates, Paneg. § 100 seq., defends them as well as he 
can: pera 8€ raira 43n tends pov Kxarnyopovow, os ered) Ty apyny 
ans Oadarrns mapeAdBonev woAX@v xaxoy airios rois “EAAnos xaréornpey, 
nal roy Te MnAiwy dyBpamodicpov nai ror Sxtwvaieov CAcOpow ev rovrots Trois 
Aoyots Huty wpodepovow’ «. 7.2. 

‘And in like manner also, p'aintiff.and defendant (in a court of 
justice) derive their (arguments in) accusation and defence from the 
circumstances of the case, which they have to consider (take into 
account)’, ra Usdpxovra are here the acts and facts alleged, the characters 
of the two parties, and such like. 

Schmidt, On the date of Aristotles Rhet. p. 17, remarks on the three 
last sections, that the examples therein given would have been used by 
none but a resident at Athens, and go far to shew that the Rhetoric was 
written in that city. 

§ 8 ‘But in doing this (in acquiring the requisite information on 
the facts of the case, and the character and history of the person) it 


15—2 
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10 Tw UrapxovTwv TH Sixatoouvy Kai TH a@yab@, wor’ 
makes no difference whether our subject be Athenians or Lacedae- 
monians, man or god; for whether we advise Achilles’ (for any indi- 
vidual), ‘or praise or censure, or accuse or defend him, we must alike 
make ourselves acquainted with all that belongs, or is thought to belong 
to him, in order that from this we may have to state whatever belongs 
to him and to his interests, whether fair or foul (noble or base, right or. 
wrong), in praise and censure; just or unjust, in accusation and defence ; 
and in advising’ (advice or counsel includes dworpéwew as well as spo- 
tpéwew) ‘expedient or injurious’, 

§ 9. ‘And in like manner any subject whatsoever is to be dealt 
with ; as for example, the question of justice, whether it be good or 
bad, (must be discussed from topics) derived from the belongings of 
justice and good’, Victorius reminds us of Thrasymachus’ thesis in the 
first book of Plato’s Republic—and he might have added that of Callicles 
in the Gorgias—that injustice is in reality, and by nature, superior to 
justice, which is the good of others, but injurious to the just man himself. 

§ ro. ‘And therefore since everyone manifestly demonstrates (i.e. 
argues, infers) in this way (i.e. from and by the knowledge of everything 
that belongs to his subject) whether his reasoning takes the exact or 
rigorous form of the syllogism (as in scientific demonstration, and 
probably also in dialectical argument), or employs the laxer mode (of 
the rhetorical enthymeme) ’—(yap in the parenthesis that follows, assigns 
the reason for the ‘selection’, the wept éxacror Eyew efeckeyperg ; and 
as it comes defore that for which it assigns the reason, must be translated 
‘since’)—‘ since they don’t take (their propositions, premisses, materials) 
from everything’ (ove €£ dravroy rer Soxowrer x.r.d. supra § 3—see note 
ad loc.—ov« é£ dv rvyey, I 2.11 : although it is true that Rhetoric adsmezis 
of this, it wsay argue anything), ‘but from what belongs to each particular 
subject (that comes under their notice), and by means of the speech 
(at any rate, to say nothing about the demonstrative and dialectical 
syllogisms) it is plainly impossible to prove anything otherwise!; it 

1 This I take to be the meaning of 3 rod Adyou. The other interpretation, 
*it is plain by reason’, or ‘reason shews that’, is supported by Muretus and Vater. 
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is clearly necessary, as in the Topics (or Dialectics, i in general), first to 
have ready on each particular subject a selection already prepared of the 
probabilities and of those circumstances of the case which are most suit- 
able, appropriate (opportune, timely, seasonable, germane to the matter in 
hand); (these are to be keptin stock, and ready prepared for use on occasion: 
from which are distinguished ra é£ varoyvioy); and also about circum- 
stances (evidence, or what not) that arise on the sudden, to pursue 
your inquiries in the same way (make yourself acquainted with them 
as far as possible in such an emergency) ; turning your attention not to 
things indefinite (such as universals, intellectual and moral) but to 
what actually belongs to the -subject of your speech, and including 
(drawing a line round, enclosing with a line) as many, and as close 
(nearly connected) to the subject, as possible: for the more of these 
circumstances there are in your possession, so much the easier is it 
to prove your point ; and the closer the connexion, so much the more 
appropriate are they, and less general’, 

Of the selection of rpordces for syllogisms, Anal, Pr. 1 27, 43 6 6, 
it is said, dsacperéov 8¢ nai ray éropéevwr (antecedents, consequents, and 
concomitants) doa re év rq ri ears, xal doa ds tka (fropria; properties 
which, though not of the essence of the subject, are yet inseparably 
attached to it, and peculiar to, characteristic of it), cal 6 6oa os ovpBeByxcra 
Karryopetras, xa) rourey gota Sofacrinas al sroia Kar’ cdi Gevav" cop pey 
yap ay mAeovay rotovTey evrropy tis Oarrov dvrevgeras oupmepacpari, Sop 
& ay dAnOcorépoy padrAov drovei~tas. Mutatis mutandis, and omitting the 
woia Kar dAnGeay ‘the truths of science’, this agrees with what we find in 
the Rhetoric, 

axptBeorepoy] the more exact mode of reasoning by formal syllogism, 
demonstrative or dialectical; the latter probably included, because, as 
far as the form is concerned, the dialectical syllogism follows precisely — 
the same rules as the other, and the construction of the two is identical. 

padaxdrepoy] softer, more yielding, less stiff and rigid and unbending, is 
naturally transferred to a more relaxed or less rigorous mode of rea- 
soning, in force and substance, i.e. to the rhetorical enthymeme. Though 
the word is very often used metaphorically, I can find no other instance of 
this particular application of the metaphor. [For the metaphor, compare 
Metaph. E 1, 1025 4 13, drodecxyvovow 7 avayxacorepoy  padaxerepoy, ib. K 7, 
1064 @ 6, Secxyuvas ra AoA padaxdtepoy 7 axpiBéarrepoy, de generatione et 
corruptione, B 6, 3334 25, es ovw } cpicacbas h vmobecba f drodeigat, Ff 


Victorius renders it, ‘as by general use, so also, t/a ctam ratione quadam con. 
firmatur,” meaning by ratio the process of reasoning. As to the first, it seems to 
me that &d zou Adyou would be a very affected and unnatural way of expressing 
either ‘by reason’, or ‘by reasoning’: it would rather be r@ Adyy if that were the 
meaning. Also dd with the genit., which denotes the channel, medium, course, 
or means, of anything, is much more appropriately joined with Seavura, with 
which my version connects it, than with 87Aov, which, to say the least, would be 
very unusual Greek, 





J 
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depBds f paraxes, } duds yé ras, ib. N 3, 1090 4 8, ps) Alay 3 padaxos (6 Adyos), 
de Caelo, A 6, 313 4 4, dvords Ave: padtaxds. Index Aristotelicus (Bonitz).] 

Sowep éy rois romxois] Brandis, in the tract so often referred to [PAé/ol. 
IV i] p. 18, notices on this “that it marks the connexion between Rhetoric 
and the Topics, i. e. dialectics”, being a reference to 11 23. It seems not 
to refer to any particular passage of the Topics, but merely to state in 
general terms that the mode of treating the Topics is the same in Rhe- 
toric as in ‘the Topics’, i.e. the entire work, or the practice of dialectics 
in general. Similarly Schmidt, in the tract On the date of the Rhet- 
‘p. 2, “verisimile est etiam in tribus aliis locis (videlicet, 11 22. 10, 11 23.9, 
Ir 26. 4)eum non suos de arte topica libros (we need not go so far as this) 
sed hanc aftem ‘ipsam intellexisse.” Is it possible that this may be one of 
the, I might almost say, ordinary lapses of the Aristotelian memory in 
quotation, and that he has referred to the Topics instead of the Prior 
Analytics? In the latter, I 30, quoted above on § 4, there is a passage 
which contains a statement very closely resembling what has been said 
here about the selection of topics, 46 a 10, Swws py Breweper els awavra 
rad Acyopera...gdAX’ eis eAarre xal opurpéva, call Exactrow 34 éxrcyew TeV 
cvrav, oioy wept ayabov  émiotrjpns. Whether this be so or not, the pas- 
sage at all events deserves to be compared with this section of the 
Rhetoric. Top. A 14 is upon the selection of spordoes, chiefly in the 
shape of dofa: for dialectical purposes; but cannot, I think, be directly 
referred to here. 

e€eceypeva, exdoyfis, § 12.) “The collection of premisses, whether 
scientific theses, or dialectical organa, or rhetorical specific data, is ex- 
pressed by the word éxA¢yew or éxdapBavew,” Poste, Poster. Anal. p. 
121, note 1, comp. p. 25, and note 1. The terms occur constantly in the 
Anal. Prior. (Comp. supra 1 2,1358 a 23, BéArtoy ovp éxdeyer Oar ras spo- 
ragets.| The use of them is not confined to Aristotle, and seems to be 
technical. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 10 (11), § 2, éxAnwréov. 

éxixaiporarer) So Top. © 6, 109 a 36, padsora éelxupos cal cowol rer 
rosey. Ib. H 4 init. 

§ 11. €€ dwoyviov] See note on I 1.7, p. 11. The phrase is applied here 
to circumstances that arise out of the occasion, which you must seize on as 
well as you can; extemporaneous, sudden, unpremeditated, and there- 
fore unprepared ; temporary accidents of the subject in hand, guae 
repente eveniunt (Victorius). These we must collect as well as we can, on 
the spur of the moment; but the same rules are to be observed as in 
the other cases. Poste, u.s., p. 24, “singular circumstances.” 
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weptypdorras] septypadeas» and sreptypady are usually applied to the 
outline of a drawing, so wepsyeypapfe rdyaGoy of a rough sketch or out- 
line of good (opposed to dvaypawaz, to fill up, /##. draw over, this outline) 
Eth. N. 1 7, init. and wrepsypagy Ib. 1098 2 23: but this is not applicable 
here. Pracinientem seponentemque says Victorius. The meaning required 
seems to be that of ‘enclosing’, for the purpose of keeping things sepa- 
rate from others, so that you may be able to lay your hand upon them 
at once when you want them, and not have to sor# them at the time: for 
this purpose you draw a line of demarcation round them, which keeps 
them from getting mixed up with other things that resemble them, or at 
all events that you don’t want just then. [Metaph. KJ, 1064 @ 2, éxaorn 
yap rovrey meprypawapéwn ti yévos alti mepl rovro mpayparevera. | 

frrov xowd]| ‘less general’, and therefore more sfecial, ida. xowwd is 
illustrated in the next section; from which it appears that it means here 
the wider and higher generalisations which are attributes of very large 
classes, and have therefore nothing sfecia/, distinctive, and characteristic, 
about them. Neither of them is used in a technical sense, as genus and 
species. ‘hua are Peculiarities and peculiarities of srdividuals. 

In contrast with what is here said of the selection of rhetorical topics 
compare Anal. Pr. I 27, 43 4 1 seq., on the selection of topics for demon- 
strative syllogisms: in these the major premisses and conclusions must 
be universal and necessary, and the rules laid down are in conformity 
with that. Near the end of the chapter, Anwréoyv 8¢ «.7.A. 43 5 32, seq. a 
supplementary note is added, on probable (ra os éwi rd woAv) questions 
and their syllogisms, referring to dialectical and rhetorical proofs. 

§ 12, ‘By “common” or “general” I mean, saying (for instance) in 
‘praise of Achiiles, that he is a man, or one of the demigods, or that he 
joined the expedition against Troy; for these things belong (these dis-" 
tinctions aré shared by, are common) to many others besides, so that one 
who. does this (such an one) praises Achilles no more than Diomede. 
By “ special” or “ peculiar”, what belongs’ (properly as a separable accident, 
‘but not technical here) ‘to no one else but Achilles, as for instance to 
chave slain the famous (rey) Hector, the best and bravest of the Trojans, 
-and the renowned Cycnus, who, being invulnerable, prevented the landing 
of the whole (Greek) army; and that he was the youngest of those that 
made the expedition, and joined it without taking the oath’ (unsworn, 
i, e. voluntarily, whereas the rest were compelled to serve by their engage- 
ment to Tyndareus), ‘and anything else of the same kind’. 
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Kuxvoy] Cycnus does not appear in Homer. The earliest mention 
of him seems to be that of Pindar, OL 1 82 (146), who uses him for the 
same purpose as Aristotle, viz. for the glorification of Achilles. (Ar.’s 
notice may possibly be a reminiscence of Pindar.) "AycAAéa...d5 “Exrop 
éadare, Tpgas duaxoy corpa8q xiova, Kuxvow re Gavarey woper, ’Aovs te waid’ 
Al€ioma (Memnon.) The story of Achilles’ encounter with Cycnus at 
the landing of the troops, the long conflict with his ‘invulnerable’ antago- 
nist, and how Achilles finally destroyed him, are all related at length 
by Ovid, Met. xi! 64—145. He was the son of Neptune, Ovid u. s. 72, 
proles Neptunia, is again classed with Hector, line 75 ; and in lines 135— 
144 is described as finally crushed and strangled with the thong or fasten- 
ing of his own helmet. 

arperos; not uswounded, hut invulnerable (invulnerable by ordinary 
weapons ; not absolutely, since he was killed). Pind. Nem. X 11, arpere 
xpadtiq, Isthm. III 30 drpero waides Gear. Plat. Symp. 219 E. 

ove gvopxos] The oath sworn by Helen’s suitors to her father Tynda- 
reus at Sparta, that they would defend him whom she chose for her 
husband against any aggression. This was Menelaus. Victorius quotes, 
Pausan. Lac. c. 24, “Opnpos Be €ypaye per ris woujoees dpxoperos wot 
“AxOAcis XxapiLoperos Tots "Arpéws watci, xal ovx dvpexopeves Tots Cpxas Tos 
Tuvdapes, sapayevorro eis Tpoiay, The passage referred to seems to be 
IL A 158. Ulysses says the same of his son Neoptolemus, Soph. Phil. 
72, ov péy wewdevcas ous’ Eropxos ovdevi «.7.X.: and Philoctetes of himself, 
Jb. 1026. The story of the oath is told in Eurip. Iph. Aul. 49—65; 
and frequently alluded to elsewhere in the Tragic writers, Comp. Soph. 
Aj. 1111, Teucer af Ajax, Qu yap ft TAS CRS OlMEK daTparevouTo,......GAX 
otpey’ Spxev olow fx dresporos. 

§ 13. ‘One method of the selection then, and the first (most im- 
portant’, is this, namely the topical (dialectical, following the dialectical 
method, that dy fopics); and now let us pass on to the elements of enthy- 
memes; by e/ements and fopics of enthymemes I mean the same thing’. 
This ts repeated, c. 26.1. On oTo1yeioy=rowos, and why so called, see 
Introd. pp. 127, 128. Add to the examples there given, Rhet. ad Alex. 36 
(37). 9, oTotxeia nows xara savrey, which seems to mean rowot, 
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‘But (before we proceed to do so) let us first state the necessary 
preliminaries’. 

§ 14. ‘Of enthymemes namely there are two kinds: for some un- 
dertake to shew that something is, or is not, so and so—direct proof; 
the establishment of a proposition, affirmative or negative—others are 
refutative ; and these differ just like refutation and syllogism in dia- 
lectics’. On this and the next section see Introd. pp. 262, 3, and the notes. 

§ 15. ‘The demonstrative enthymeme (which proves directly) is, 
to draw an inference’ (to ‘gather,’ col/igere; corresponding to the con- 
clusion, ovpwrépacpa, of the regular syllogism) ‘from universally admitted 
premisses ~ (those general probabilities which everyone is ready to 
admit) ; the refutative is to draw inferences or conclusions not agreeing 
(with the opinions or inferences of the adversary)’. The @rcyyos is 
ayripdcews ovAXcyiopos, the negative of, or conclusion contradictory to, 
the conclusion of the opponent : ve/uéation always assumes an opponent, 
real or imaginary, whose arguments, or opinions, or theories are to be 
refuted by proving the negative. 

This interpretation is in conformity with the received signification 
of dyopoAoyoupevos ‘ disagreeing with, contradictory’. This negative sense 
is rare: Plat. Gorg. 495 A, Ar. Anal. Pr. 1 34, 48 221 [rodro 84 dvopoAcyov- 
pevor rois mpoeipnucvos|, Rhet. 11 23. 23, dzs, are the only instances cited; 
comp. Buttm. Auctar. ad Heind. Gorg. § 108, p. 490. So Victorius, “quae 
adversentur iis quae ab adversario ostensa prius et conclusa fuerint ;” 
and Augustinus Niphus (quoted by Schrader) “quod ex datis concessisve 
adversario repugnantia atque improbabilia colligit. Repugnantia autem 
et improbabilia dico quae sunt contra adversariorum opinionem.” 

§ 16. ‘Now of the general heads or classes of the specific topics 
that are useful or necessary we may be said to be pretty nearly in 
possession; for the premisses on each particular subject have been 
selected, so that the special topics from which enthymemes on the 
subjects of good or bad, fair or foul (right or wrong), just or unjust, 
must be derived’ (these are the efan, analysed under the heads of the 
three branches of Rhetoric in the first book, from c. 4. 7, to 14), ‘and in 
like manner the topics of the characters, and feelings, and states of 
mind, have been previously taken and are before us’ (usapxovew are 
veady for us, for our use). 

_ The construction of the preceding clause éacre—oi réwos I under- 
stand to be this, though Vahlen [7ransactions of the Vienna Acad, 
of Sciences, Oct. 1861, p. 131] declares dere and rorwy to be indefensible. 
Torey is attracted, as usual, to the construction of the relative, for 
oi romos && oy det Depew ra évOvptuara: and ol rowos is repeated at the 
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end of the clause—unnecessarily perhaps, but not ungrammatically— 
in the second part of it introduced by eai. As to the dere, readers of 
Aristotle must have remarked that his éere’s are not always to be very 
strictly interpreted ; sometimes they almost lose the force of a logical 
consequence, and indicate little more than a seguence. I presume that 
Vahlen’s’ meaning (which is not explained) is, that dcre «.r.r. is a 
mere repetition, and no consequence at all. But the two things spoken 
of are not precisely identical, and there is a certain connexion of cause 
and effect between them: it is first said in general terms that the 
premisses upon each subject of Rhetoric have been already selected : 
and from this it may i# @ sense be said to fo/low that we are supplied 
in detail, with topics for our enthymemes, with «f3q or special topics 
under the three branches of Rhetoric, and also for the 76, sd6q and 
éées in Bk. 11. 

" Vahlen, u. s. pp. 130, 1, for the reasons before mentioned (some account 
of his views on this subject has been given in the introductory obser- 
vations on c. 18), condemns the whole of section 16, as the interpolation 
of an editor, who has inserted (we are not told why) a sentence ‘without 
motive, and disturbing’ the connexion, in which of course, following 
the altered arrangement (which is assumed) he has placed the #6, and 
ga6n immediately after the ef3n (as they now stand), 

Besides this he objects to sa@nparey and «ear, with which we have 
‘next to deal. sdé@nua in this sense for wd6os, is certainly very rare, 
perhaps unique. But, Jer contra, there are at least four passages where 
sa@0npa is found in other senses, to express which wafos is always 
elsewhere employed. Metaph. A 2, 982 4 16, ray ras cedjons weOnyares, 
and c. 4, 985 5 12, rev saOnparey (ris vroxeiperys ovcias): Anal. Post. 
I 10, 76 5 13, rev xa aira wa0npares, and Anal. Pr. 27, 70 69 
Soca dvoud dors wabjpara: which certainly seem to be sufficient to 
justify sa@npareyr here’. 

1 (Bonitz (Aristetelische Studien V g0, and Index Aristotelicus) holds that in 
Aristotle there is no clear distinction of meaning between ré@gna and wdéos, ‘‘sed 
eadem fere vi et sensus varietate utrumque nomen, saepius alterum, alterum rarius 
usurpari.” In the Aristotelian writings, rd@gue is never found in the sing. except in 
the spurious Physiognomonica 806 a 2; the gen. pl. rafqudrew occurs 38 times, raduw 
only & (Note Eth. Eudem. B, 2, 1220 4 6, Acxrdow by xara rl r¥s Yoyes wei’ 
drra Oy. Evra: 82 card re ras vedpes row walnpdrey, cad’ ds de weOyricol 
Ayorra:, xal xard rds Efeis, nal’ ds apos ra wdby raira Aéyorra: TG wdexew 
was 4 dwaSeis clva. perd ravra 9 Sialperis dv rots dry \d\aypévcs (?) rue 

cal rdw Svraptew xal row Eewr, Abyw 82 wily pdr rd rocedra, 
Cups péBow al&3 érBoplay.) Bernays, while admitting that the words are often 
used loosely, draws the following distinction: wd@os ist der Zustand cines wdexuw 
und beacchnet den unerwarted ausbrechenden und vorsibergehendendtn Affect ; wibupe 
dagegen ist der Zustand cines wabqruccs und bescichnd dew Affxt also inkérirend 
‘der afficirten Person und als jederscit sum Ausbruche reif. Kiirser gesagt, edOos 
ist der Affect und wibupe. ist die Affection (Asistoteles iiber Wirkang der Tragidie, 
_AbbhandL der hist. phil, Gesellschaft in Breslau, I. pp. 149, 194—6). The 
distinction is insisted on in a treatise by H. Baumgart, Paethes und Pathema 
emt Aristotclischen Sprachgebrauch, Konigsberg, 1873, pp. 58-] 
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As to é£ewy, this, through a deviation from the aythor’s usual phrase- - 
ology, who generally confines himself to #67 and sa6n, appears again 
in this connexion, II 12 init., ra 8 46n woiol twee xara +a waOn xal ras 
é£ecs x.r.A. The author there himself tells us his meaning, interpreting 
é€es by dperds xal xaxias; and I can see no reason for condemning the 
word, as Vahlen does, except the very insufficient one, that it is un- 
usuall, The ¢fes in this sense, do actually enter into, and in fact 
constitute the 60s, and I do not see why they should not be specially 
mentioned, if Aristotle chose to depart from his ordinary practice, and 
do so. : 

So far then we have béen occupied with the «73n, special subject 
derived from special sciences, and specially employed each in one of 
the three departments of Rhetoric—this is generally, not absolutely true; 
for though the three ends of Rhetoric, the good or useful, the just, and 
the noble or right, are more appropriate and more serviceable, each 
in one of the three branches, yet any of them can be, and sometimes 
is, introduced in them all—and we must now turn to the topics, the 
‘families, classes, of arguments into which enthymemes in general may 
‘be made to fall. This is for convenience of practice, that we may 
know where to look for them when we want them, and apply that 
which happens to be appropriate to the particular case. This clas- 
sification is made in the 23rd chapter, which therefore is the rheforical 

. representative of the far more extensive and minute classification of 
dialectical topics, and is the object also of Cicero’s Topica. And as 
the treatise on fallacies, the book wep) coguorixdy éAdyyev, is appended 
to the books of the Topics, so we have a similar chapter on rhetorical 
fallacies (c. 24) added to the analysis of the genuine arguments. 

I wil] here remark (against Vahlen) that the word xafodov § 17, which 
contrasts these universal rdwos with the special topics that have pre- 
ceded, renders the actual mention of them in the foregoing section 
almost, if not quite, necessary. 

§17. ‘Let us now proceed further in another way to take (or find) 

1 I have noticed in many recent German commentators on Aristotle, Brandis 
-being an honourable exception, a disposition to pin down their author to a fixed 
and particular mode of expression in certain cases from which he is never to be 
allowed to deviate. Aristotle is the very last writer to whom any such rule should 
be applied. He is always hasty, often careless; and, as we have seen in so many 
instances in this work, is very apt to use words in senses either vague and indeter- 
minate, or (properly) inapplicable, or unusual ; and his style is loose and careless te 
‘a fault, both in construction and expression. He is a writer who more than all 
others requires a most liberal allowance for irregularities. 
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universal topics about every thing (taken promiscuously, that is, from 
any of the «ia, and applied indifferently to any of the three branches of 
Rhetoric), and add a supplementary note upon the refutative and demon- 
strative (sudaudt rowous évyOupnparey) topics of enthymemes (the contents 
of c. 23), and those of apparent’ (shams, impostors, not genuine), ‘ not real, 
enthymemes ; not real, because this is likewise the case with syllogisms 
(of which enthymemes though mutilated are a copy, and therefore share 
with the others the fallacious kind)’. 

The literal translation of ove vray 34 dvOupnudrey, éxei rep ovde sane 
yiapev is, “enthymemes not real, because there are also unreal (not-real 
syllogisms”; ovde, neither, being broken up into two parts, of which the 
de contrasts ovAAcywper with érGvunuarey, and the ov negatives the 
genuineness (und. from the preceding) of the syllogism, not the syllogism 
itself, 

wapaonpawopercs] is a very oddly chosen word to express the treat- 
ment of chapters 23 and 24, which are just as much connected with the 
subject of the work, and treated with as much care and detail, as the rest. 
It means according to Victorius (and Rost and Palm's Ler.) adscribere, 
adnotare, applied to something of subordinate interest and importance, or 
not immediately and closely connected with the subject in hand, as a 
note on the margin of a manuscript; ‘noting beside’ the main subject, 4 
supplementary note. This is certainly the meaning of it in Top. A 14, 
105 5 16, where it is applied to the ‘ noting down’ of the opinions of indi- 
vidual philosophers, ‘ beside’, as supplementary to, those which are gene- 
rally accepted: and also, as Victorius thinks, of wapaonpa in de Soph. 
EL 20, 177 6 6—this is not quite so certain: [é» rots yeypappéras 
soovrra: (Signa ponunt ad vocabula distinguenda), /ndex Aristotelicus), 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis in his cammentary on the former passage adds 
wapaypapew, apparently as a synonym, or interpretation of the other. 

‘And after this has been made clear, let us pass on to the determina- 
tion of solutions and objections, whence they must be brought, from 
what sources derived, for the refutation of enthymemes’. Of Avow and 
its two modes, @eyxes and écracis, the contents of c. 25, see Introd, 
268 seq. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


In an excellent Review of the study of ancient Rhetoric [by Spengell], 
read at the celebration of the eighty-third anniversary of the foundation 
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of the Munich Academy of Sciences, 1842, a clear account is given of 
the relation of these. rdsro: dvOupnparey that follow to the *i8y of the first 
book, of which I will give a translation with very slight alterations. 

To the first of these he gives the name of ‘formal’, to the second of 
‘material’ proofs. “Formal proofs, such as they appear in Dialectics 
and Rhetoric, are of an universal nature, and therefore applicable alike to 
all branches of science; they form the collective Topics, which Anstotle 
has elaborated for Dialectics with wonderful completeness in the most 
comprehensive of all the works of his Organon; whilst in Rhetoric, not 
without reference to the other, be has selected and put forward only what 
is most essential. Material proofs are with him such as are derived 
from the principles of the special sciences, the knowledge of which the 
orator must bring with him, ready for any occasion on which it may be’ 
properly applied. Aristotle is by no means of opinion that a mere 
superficial description, without thorough knowledge of the object to be 
described, and alien to the true spirit of it, can be called ‘rhetorical’ 
with propriety; on the contrary, the orator must be thoroughly imbued 
with the knowledge of his subject, whatever department of knowledge it 
may happen to belong to, and from this special science bring with him 
his concrete proofs, for the purpose of convincing. Accordingly, for 
forensic pleading the accurate study of law is indispensable, for the deli- 
berative speaking or counselling that of Politics, the science of govern- 
ment, and similarly for each kind the special knowledge which belongs 
to it. But this special knowledge cannot be obtained from Rhetoric 
itself, otherwise it would carry in itself all knowledge, which is not the 
case: the office of Rhetoric is, to work up the proofs which the special 
science offers, to combine them with the ‘formal’, and sa to bring the 
subject within the reach of universal comprehension.” 

On the contents of this chapter, and its connexion with the Topics, 
Brandis, ap. Schneidewin’s PAzlologus [Iv i.] p. 18, has the following 
remarks, “We now turn (c. 23) to the universal points of view (topics) 
most worthy of attention for the formation or refutation of enthymemes, 
which are briefly discussed. Before passing to this, Aristotle has already 
pointed out the connexion which exists between this division of the 
Rhetoric and the Topics (c, 22 § 10). It is perfectly conceivable however 
that here also (as before, referring to Rhet. I 7,) what in the Topics has 
met with a detailed discussion in regard of the various modes of applying 
them, is here only briefly referred to, and with an exclusive view to the 
application to be made of them in speaking.” He then illustrates this at 
some length from the two works; but it will be more convenient to leave 
these details till we come to them in the course of the notes on the 
topics themselves. [On the Topics, see in general Grote’s Aristolle, ch. 1X.] 

Cicero, Topica, first gives a summary classification of the various 
forms of these arguments under their most general heads, 111 11. These 
are, coniugata, ex genere, ex forma, ex similitudine, ex differentia, ex con- 
trario, ex adtunctis, ex antecedentibus, ex consequentibus, ex repugnantious, 
ex caussis, ex effectis, ex comparatione matorum aut parium aut mino- 
rum, (the last, comp. maiorum et minorum, are the topics of Rhet. 1 7,) 
which are afterwards described in greater detail and illustrated, cc. 1X 
38,—xvill 71, Hace ego argumenta, quae transferri in multas causas 
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possunt, locos communes nominamus, de Inv. 11 15. 48 Quintilian 
treats them, Inst. Orat. v 10, 20—94, and sums them up thus, § 94; Ergo 
ut breviter contrakam summam, ducuntur argumenta a personis, causis, 
locis, tempore (cuius fres partes dixtmus, praecedens, coniunctum, in- 
sequens), facultatibus Gswzdes instrumentum saudiccimus), modo (éd est ut 
gutdgue sit factum), finitione, genere, specie, differentibus, propriis, remo- 
tione, divisione, initio, incrementis, summa, similibus, dissimilibus, pug- 
nantibus, consequentibus, efficientibus, effectis, eventis, iugatis, compara- 
tione, guae in plures diducitur species. Jugata are Cicero's coniugata, 
Aristotle’s avoro:ya and opo arécecs. 

These arguments can a//(?) be turned both ways, and applied to 
prove either the affirmative Sescrixd, xaragxevacrixd, constructive, con- 
firmatory; or the negative, dAcyerina, (23. 30); avacxevaferr, avatpety; 
destructive of the proposition maintained by the theorist (in philosophy), 
the opponent (in dialectics). Rhetoric rdvayria avAAoyifera: [1 1. 12} 
Of the first, ¢é« réy dvavrioy, this is expressly stated. 

§ 1. One class of demonstrative (or affirmative) enthymemes is 
derived from opposites: we have to consider, namely, whether the oppo- 
site (to the one) belongs to (i. e. can be said, or predicated of) the oppo- 
site (to the other). Two pairs of opposites are supposed, as in the 
example, temperance and licentiousness, good, i.e. profitable, and inju- 
rious: the question is whether the two opposed terms or things stand in 
the same relation to one another, ie. that one can be predicated of the 
other, as the two first, to which they ave opposed: if they can, the ori- 
ginal proposition may be maintained, or inferred by the enthymeme; if 
not, it can be confuted or destroyed. The inference in either case is 
drawn éx rey évayriey, from the correctness or incorrectness, the truth or 
falsehood, of the assertion of compatibility or coexistence in the oppo- 
sites, or that one cas be predicated of the other. Thus in the example, 
if the opposites to the original proposition— temperance is profitable— 
stand in the same relation to one another as the two members of the 
first, so that the one can be truly predicated of the other—if the oppo- 
site, injurious, is truly predicable of licentiousness— then, so far, we infer 
the truth of the first: if not, the proposition may be confuted. The 
inference, like all other rhetorical inferences, is Jrodad/e, not necessary : 
it can always be contradicted. 

Aristotle, as we have already seen (note on c. 19. 1), distinguishes 
four kinds of dorixeipeva, or opposites ; contradictory, contrary (extremes 
under the same genus, as here oedpoovrn and dxodagia are the two ex- 
tremes, virtue and vice, under the genus 460s, moral character), relative, 
and é¢fis and orépnors, state and privation. In the Topics all the four 
kinds in their relation to this form of argument are successively handled; 
in the Rhetoric, the treatment is confined to the single kind of contraries, 
as the most useful and plausible, and the rest passed over. See Brandis, 
u. s., p. 18. The passage in the Topics corresponding to this is B 8, 113 6 27, 
seq. [Grote’s Ar. 1, chap. 1X pp. 422, 3]; but compare also B 2, 109 617; on 
the import and limitations of évaryriory Ib. c. 7; I 6, init. on the great ad- 
vantages and wide extent of these two first topics, viz. this, and the next, 
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TaY CvoTolyo Kai TOY NTdcEewY. cpoiws yap evdokoy rd dkidcat, ef aca y8or} 
dyabov, nai Auwny wGcay elvar xaxov x.1.d. followed by a series of illus- 
trations: also B 9, 114.456. The treatment of opposites in the Topics and 
Rhetoric corresponds in this, that in both works it has reference solely 
to the art of reasoning, to the inferences affirmative or negative that may 
be drawn by constructive, or refutative, syllogisms and enthymemes. 

Cicero (who borrows a good deal from Aristotle), Topic. XI. 47, 
Deinceps locus est, gui a contrario dicitur. Contrariorum autem genera 
sunt pluva: unum eorum quae in codem genere plurimum differunt 
(Arist.), «f saptentia et Stultitia....Haec quae ex eodem genereé contraria 
sunt appellantur aduersa. His instance is, sé stultitiam fugimus, 
sapientiam sequamur (this in the Aristotelian form would be, If folly 
is to be shunned, wisdom is to be sought or pursued). He then goes 
through the three remaining kinds of confraria, following Anstotle. 

Ex contrartis, Frugaktas bonum, luxuria enim malum (enthym.). 
Si malorum causa bellum est, erit emendatio pax: st ventam meretur 
qui imprudens nocuit, non meretur praemium qui tmprudens profuit. 
Quint. v 10,73. In the last example, the opposites are, excuse, in- 
dulgence (for a fault), and reward (for a service), injury and benefit : 
the merit or deser? is common to both: only in the one case it takes 
the form of demerit, which deserves punishment : as is also the absence 
of purpose, of good or ill intention. 

dvaipety, ‘to take up’, passes on to the sense of removing, taking 
away ; thence to faking of, destroying; and so finally, when it comes 
to logic, is applied to the argument which upsets, subverts, destroys, 
or refutes the adversary’s argument or position. 

‘Or (a second example) as it is in the Messeniac speech (of Alci- 
damas, on which see note on I 13. 2), “for if it is the war which is the 
cause of the present evils, it is by ‘he peace (which I now propose) that: 
they must be rectified.” ocupBovdrever 6 “AAniddpas rois Aaxedatporlos 
py xaradovAacat rovs €vy Meconyy, émyxepav de rov évavriov. El yap 6 
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2 GAAos ex THY Gpoiwy wrwcEewy’ poiws yap Sei vrap- 
woAepnos, Gnol, spov-ernce rade ra xaxd, elpheyn waAw ravuTa éravopOsceras 
(Scholiast). ‘Verba ipsa Alcidamantis scholiastes videtur conservasse.” 
Sauppe ad Alcid. Fragm. Messen. 2. Oratores Altict, 1 154. ‘Quintilian 
has borrowed this, see above [middle of p. 239}. 

“The four lines which follow as a third example are of uncertain 
authorship : Gaisford attributes them either to Agathon or Theodectes : 
the enthymeme er contrario that it contains would suit either of them, 
since they both cultivated Rhetoric as well as the dramatic art (Wagner 
Trag. Gr. Fragm. 111 185). To avoid the conjunction of e and ov, Elmsley, 
ad Med. 87, proposes éwei. Reisig, Constect. I p. 113 (ap. Pflugk), justly 
replies that eixep is equivalent to éwei, and therefore admits the same 
construction. On ei with dy and the optative, see Appendix (on I! 20 § 5) 
at the end of this book; and on e followed by ov, see Appendix C, 
Vol. 1 p. 301. For ovd’ dy, Wagner proposes either 9» or ay. 

Cicero, de Inv. 1 xxx 46, has adopted this: /# contrariis hoc modo; 
name si tts gui imprudentes laeserunt ignosct conventt, 11s gut necessario 
profuerunt kaberi gratiam non oportel, and Quintilian, V 10. 73, 
(above). 

The second quotation (example 4), is from Euripides’ Thyestes, 
Fragm. vit (Wagner). This we learn from the Scholiast, quoted in 
Wagner's note. Matthiae refers to the similar paradox in Agathon’s 
couplet, Rhet. II 24. 10 

§ 2. Top. 11. dx rey cpoier, wraceay] On wreéces and ovaroya, see 
note on | 7. 27. sraéaw “grammatische abbiegung,” Brandis [PAzlol. 
Iv i}. ‘Another (inference may be drawn) from similar inflexions ; for the 
inflected words (or, the inflexions of the word) must be capable of similar 
predication, (for instance from dixq by inflexion, or variation of termina- 
tion, are formed the areces, dixatos, dixaies—as well as the grammatical 
cases, inflexion and declension, and if d8ixaovy can be predicated of any- 
thing, then d:xaies must be predicable of the same). We may therefore 
argue, says the example, ‘that justice is not all good’, taking the negative 
side, y) umdpyew, good is not universally predicable of justice ; otherwise 
good would be predicable of the sreo:s, dcaies, which is not true in 
all cases; ‘for all good is aiperos, an object of choice ; but a just punish- 
ment, or to be justly punished, everybody would allow not to be de- 
sirable’, This is an application of the topic to its negative, destructive, 
or refutative use: the inference is that the rule laid down is not true. 
Compare with this example, I 9. 15, where the same distinction is made: 
although ra dicaa and dcxaies Epya are similarly predicable, yet this is 
not the case with the sadn: ey povy yap (this is therefore an excep- 
tional case to which the ordinary rule of opotas wreces does not apply) 
rabry Téy aperay ovx dei ro Sixaies Kadov, GAN dei row (npovaba alcypoy 
vo Scxalws padXAov 9 To ddixes. 

Brandis u. s. notes on this topic another difference which shews itself 
between the Topics and the Rhetoric, that whereas in the former the 
ovorotya are usually (not always) added to the araocns in the treatment 


of it, they are here omitted, and the grammatical form of co-ordinates 
alone taken into account, 
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The use of the topic as a dialectical argument is abundantly illus- 
trated in the Topics, in very many places, as may be seen by consulting 
Waitz’s Index ad Organon, s.v. The principal passage on the subject is 
Top. B 9,—where the mrdvets, the grammatical co-ordinates, are properly 
subordinated to the more extensive ovoraya, things which are /ogically 
co-ordinate, 114 4 34. The latter are exemplified by dxcasoovsn, Sixatos, 
Gixasoy, dcxaiws. Compare A 15, 106 4 29, on the application of them to 
ambiguous terms, mAcovayas Aeyopueva, also T 3, 118 @ 34,4 3, 124 @ 10, 
and the rest, which indicate their various applications. 

Cicero, Top. IV 12, comp. IX 38, illustrates coniugafa, which is his 
name for Ar.’s wrwces, by sapiens, sapienter, sapientia; and the argu- 
ment from it by, S? compascuus ager est, tus est compascere. Haec ver- 
borum coniugatio, he says, ov(vyia dicttur: on which Spengel (Specim. 
Comm. in Ar. Lib, 1 23, Heidelb. 1844) remarks, “Non Aristotelem qui 
semper ovorotxiay dicit, sed posteriores, in primis Stoicos, intelligit.” In 
de Or. II 40. 167, they are called contuncta. 

Quintilian, who treats the topic with some contempt as hardly de- 
serving of notice, has, Inst. Orat. v 10.85, His illud adticere ridiculum 
putarem, nist eo Cicero uteretur, guod coniugatum vocant: ut, Eos, gut 
vem tustam faciant iuste facere, quod cerle non eget probatione; Quod 
compascuum est compascere hicere (from Cicero). 

§ 3. Top. Ill. ¢éx reéy» mpos dAAyAa} The argument, from mutual 
relation of terms or notions. This is treated, Top. B 8, 114 4 13, under 
the head of oppositions or opposites, dyrzAévecs, OF avrixeiveva, of which it 
is one of the four varieties. For example, inferences may be drawn 
from double to half, and vice versa, from triple to multiple and the con- 
verse; from knowing or knowledge emornyn, to the thing known ro ém~ 
atnrov; from sight as a sensation, to the thing seen as an object of sense. 
The logical objections, ¢vardcves, that may be brought against it are 
also given [Grote’s Aristotle 1. pp. 423, 424}. 

; ‘“‘Latina schola vocat re/ata. Talia sunt ista: facere pati; emere ven- 
dere; dare accipere; locare conducere: et nomina ista; pater filius; 
dominus servus; discipulus magister.” Schrader. He also cites as an 
example, Cic. Orat. XLI 142, Siw ea non modo eos ornat penes quos est, 
sed etiam universam rempublicam, cur aut discere turpe quod scire 


1 If I am not mistaken duo wrroces isa misnomer. If rracecs are the various 
inflexions—declensions in an extended sense—of a root-word, the term must be 
confined to the changes of the ¢erminations: in these appears, not similarity, but 
difference: the similarity lies, not in the terminations, but in the idea or root com- 
mon to all the varieties: ‘similar’ therefore, though it may very well be predicated 
of the cteroxa, is not properly applied to rrwoes, 
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honestum est, aut quod nosse pulcherrimum est id non gloriosum docere : 
a good illustration of the argument from relatives. 

This topic has occurred before, 11 19. 12, as one of the topics of ‘the 
possible’: where the parallel passages of Cic. Topic. XI 49, and de Inv. 
1 30. 47, will be found in the note. On the same, Quintilian, Inst. Or. 
v 10. 78, Illa guogue quae ex rebus mutuam confirmationem praestan- 
tibus ducuntur (quae proprit generis videri quidam volunt, et vocant éx 
Tey spdés dAAnda, Cicero ex rebus sub eandem rationem venientibus) for- 
iter consequentibus iunxerim (1 should be bold to add to conseguents) : 
St portorium Rhodtis \ocare honestum est et Hermocreonti conducere,; ef 
guod discere honestum, et docere (from de Inventione, u.s.). The argu- 
ment is, ‘If it may be said of one (of the two terms of the relation) that 
he has done rightly or justly, then the same terms may be applied to 
what the other has suffered (woeiy and wxacyew, agent and patient, are 
relative opposites'); and similarly (ceAevew is relative to weibeaOas) com- 
mand implies obedience, and tke converse (this may be inferred as the 
ordinary, probable, not a necessary consequence): as Diomedon the tax- 
collector argued about the taxes (i.e. the farming of them) “If it is no 
disgrace to you to se//, neither is it to us to duy.” 

olov és} This pleonasm occurs again in § 6, olos ds ‘Idexparys. 

Of Diomedon, nothing is known but what we learn from the passage. 

‘And if the terms fairly or justly can be applied to the sufferer, then 
also to the doer (or perpetrator) of the act; and conversely, if to the 
doer then also to the sufferer’. If there be any difference between this 
and the preceding, el yap Oarépe—meworbéva, it is that the first is the 
general expression of the relation between agent and patient, the second 
is a particular exemplification of it, in the justification of what would 
otherwise be a crime. 

‘ But this admits of a fallacy: for though it may be true (in general, 
or in itself) that deserved suffering involves the justice of the punish- 


1 The relation of rose and racxyew, agent and patient, a¢tion and passion, is 
well illustrated in the argument between Polus and Socrates, Plat. Gorg. c. 32, 
476 B, seq. It is there shewn by analogy—the usual Socratic and Platonic 
method—that the relation between the two prevails throughout its various applica- 
tions, and ¢herefore that crime and punishment follow the same law, and that justice 
or desert in the punishment of the criminal or patient aaa the like justice in the 
infliction of it by the agent, and vice versa. 
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ment, yet perhaps (it does not always follow that) you should be the 
agent of it, that the punishment should be inflicted by you (any parti- 
cular individual)’. This fallacy is actually illustrated from Theodectes’ 
Orestes, infra c. 24 § 3. The argument is used by Orestes in his trial for 
the murder of his mother Clytemnestra. In the trial scene of the Eume- 
nides this point is taken into consideration, and the act of Orestes justi- 
fied by Apollo and Athena on the general ground of the superiority of 
male to female; the father, the author of his existence, has a higher 
claim upon the son’s affection and duty than the mother, and Orestes 
was right in avenging his father’s death even upon her. Aesch. Eumen. 
625 seq., 657 seq., 738—40. Comp. Eur. Orest. 528, where Tyndareus, 
Clytemnestra’s father, says, Ovyarjp & épy Oavovc’ expakev evdixa® aAn” 
ovxt wpos rovd elxos iv avriy Oaveiy: and Orestes, #5. 546, defends him- 
self on the same grounds as in Aeschylus, ¢yd & dxdods eluc pryrépa 
xravey, Sotos O¢ y’ Erepoy Gvopa, Tipwpay marpi. 552, mwarhp pev epurevoer 
Be «tA. 562, éri 8 fbvca pyrépa, dvooia pév Spay adAAd ripwpav warpi. 
Electr. 1244, (quoted by Victorius on gnol 8 droxpivdpevos—xravyeiv,) the 
Dioscuri to Orestes, dixara pew wuv #0 eyes’ ot & ovy) Spas. The case 
of Orestes and Clytemnestra became one of the stock examples in the 
rhetorical books. Auct. ad Heren. I 10.17, 115.25, 16.26, Cic. de Inv. 
113. 18, 22.31. Quint. Inst. Or. 111 11. 4, and 14 seq., VII 4. 8. 

‘And therefore a separate investigation is required, not only whether 
the sufferer deserved to suffer, but also whether the doer had a right to 
do it (as, to inflict the punishment), and then make the appropriate use of 
either: because sometimes there is a difference in cases of this kind (i.e. 
both kinds of right are not always found together: the punishment may 
be just, but yow may not be the proper person to inflict it), and there 
is nothing to prevent (the case being) as it is put in Theodectes’ Alc- 
maeon (where this ‘division’, &:adaSorra, is actually made): “And did 
no mortal abhor thy mother?” This is a question put to Alcmaeon, pro- 
bably by Alphesiboea (Victorius), whose reply includes the words actu- 
ally quoted, dAAa dsadaBovra xp?) cxoreiv, with, of course, a good deal 
more about the murder which is omitted. ‘To which (Alcmaeon) says 
in reply ‘“‘nay but we must first distingui$h, and ‘fen consider the case.”’ 
(The division or distinction here spoken of is well illustrated by the 
parallel passage, the case of Orestes, II 24. 3.) ‘And when Alphesiboea 
asks “How?”, he replies, “To her they adjudged death, (i.e. decided 
that she was justly slain,) but (decided also) that / should not have been 
the murderer.”’ From this reply it may be gathered that the judges in 
Theodoctes’ play had made the requisite distinction: the death of Eri- 
phyle they agreed was deserved, but it was not for her son to inflict the 
penalty. “Alcmaeon Eriphylen matrem suam interfecerat, quod haec 
Amphiarai mariti salutem prodiderat” (Alcmaeon’s act, like that of 


16—2 
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Orestes, was justified by the implied murder of his father—the treachery 
which caused his death). “ Alphesiboea fuit Alcmaeonis uxor.” Schrader. 
This fragment is quoted by Wagner, Theodect. Fragm. Alcm. I, but with- 
out a word of commentary, I11 118. 

On Theodectes of Phaselis, the rhetorician and dramatic poet, the 
friend of Aristotle, who frequently refers to his compositions in both kinds, 
and on the rhetorical character of his writings, which is well illustrated 
here and in 11 24. 3, see Miiller, Hzs¢. Gr. Zef. ch. Xxvi § 7, who refers 
to these passages. Also, Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X 
Vol. 111 p. 260 seq.? To the passages there quoted on this author, add 
Theopomp. Hist. Phil. Lib. 1, Fr. 26, ap. Fragm. Hist. Gr. (Didot) p. 
282 ; and a ref. to his Philoctetes, Eth. Nic. vir 8, 1150 5g. 

Two other examples follow, but, as Spengel (7ract on the Rhet. 
in Zrans. Bav. Acad., Munich 1851, p. 46) justly says, they have no 
connexion with the preceding example from Theodectes, and the division 
which it exemplifies, but are illustrations of the general topic. Retaining 
the text (with Bekker) as it stands, we must accordingly understand 
the words gor: 3° éy rovrg—py crave as parenthetical, and suppose 
that the author, after the insertion of this as a sofe, proceeds with his 
exemplification of the general topic. Spengel, u.s., p. 47, suggests that 
they may have been a later addition by the author himself, a note 
written on the margin, which has got out of its place. My supposition, 
of a note, zof written on the margin, but embodied in the text as a 
parenthesis—which is quite in Ar.’s manner—will answer the purpose 
equally well, and save the text in addition. 

‘And, another example, the trial of Demosthenes and those who 
slew Nicanor; for as they were adjudged to have slain him justly (the 
act), it was held that his death (the passion or suffering) was just’. 
This is cited by Dion. Halicarn., Ep. 1 ad Amm. c. 12, as a proof that 
Anistotle was acquainted with and quoted the speeches of Demosthenes, 
referring it to the case (against Aeschines) for the Crown. In doing so 
he omits wepi. Of course 9 sept AnpooOévous 8icn cannot have this mean- 
ing: and it is most probable that it is not the Orator that is here 
refcrred to, but Thucydides’ general, or some other person of the name, 


* The unwarrantable identification, there supposed, p. 261, of the Theodectea 
with the ‘Pyropixh wpds Ad¢fardpor, has been sufficiently corrected in Introd. to 
Rhet. pp. 55-67, on the Theodectea; where more information will be found about 
the author and his works. 
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Neither is anything known of Nicanor and his murderers. On the use 
of Demosthenes’ name in the Rhetoric, see Introd. p. 46, note 2. 

‘And again, the case of him that died at Thebes; concerning whom 
he (the spokesman of the defendants) bade them (the judges) decide 
whether he (the murdered man) deserved death, since there was no 
injustice in putting to death one that deserved it’. ‘In hanc quoque 
historiam nunquam incidi.” Victorius. Buhle rightly refers it to the case 
of Euphron, introduced as an episode, and described at length by 
Xenophon, Hellen. vii 3. There had been one of the usual quarrels 
between the aristocratical (of BéArsoroe) and the popular party at Sicyon, 
of which Euphron took advantage, with the design of making himself 
master of the city. But knowing that as. long as the Thebans occupied 
the acropolis he had no chance of success, he collected a large sum of 
money and went'to Thebes with the intention of bribing the Thebans 
to assist him. Some Sicyonian exiles learning this, followed him to 
Thebes and murdered him in the acropolis, Here the murderers were 
brought to trial before the magistrates and council, who were already 
there assembled. The accusation of the magistrates, and the speech 
for the defence, are both recorded. All the accused with one exception 
asserted their innocence: one alone admitted the fact, and in justifica- 
tion of it pleaded for himself and the rest the guilt of the man that had 
been slain, just as Aristotle here describes it. Ol! pév ody OnBaiot radra 
dxovcavres éyvwcay Sixata rév Evdpova renovOeva. But the Sicyonians 
(of woAtra:), interpreting the word ‘good’ in the sense of good to them 
(ros evepyeras davray), said he was a good man, and buried him in 
the market-place, and adore him as the (second) founder of their city 
(as dpynyérnv), like Brasidas at Amphipolis (Thuc. v. 11). 

The whole of this section, with the exception of the last example, xat 
rept rov On8now aroGavovros, is quoted by Dionysius |. c. in support of his 
view that Demosthenes’ speeches had been delivered before the composi- 
tion of the Rhetoric, and were accessible to its author. The difference be- 
tween the text which he seems to have used and that now received is very 
great, and apparently unaccountable, Besides minor discrepancies, the 
entire quotation from Theodectes, éxcére yap—xraveiy is omitted ; and 
the clauses preceding and following stand thus, gore 8€ rovro mapadoyi- 
wacGa, ov yap ef dcxaiws erabey dv, xal Scnaims vd rovrou mémovbev, ws oO 
dovou afca roujoas sarnp, el v6 rob viov rot éavrod ryv éxi Oavarp amdyerat, 
3ei oxoneiv xupls......0rerépws ay dpporrp. more yap diadwvet ro rotovroy, 
oorep év rp Adxpaion rov Geodéxrov, xa} oioy 9 wept AnpooOévous dixn x.1.d. 
All the alterations seem to be for the worse, and in one of them, éra0ey ay 
for éraGéy rt, the grammatical blunder betrays corruption. The additional 
example of the father and son introduced by Dionysius is, as Spengel 
observes, not here in point. The very example for the sake of which 
the extract was made is mutilated, and the explanation, érel yap— 
aroGaveiy, omitted ; from which Spengel very justly argues that it could 
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not have been in the MS that he used : if he had read it there, he could 
not have so absurdly misapplied the example to the case for the Crown. 
Spengel has reviewed the two passages in connexion in the tract above 
cited, pp. 44—47. Our text, which is, when properly explained, perfectly 
consistent and intelligible, is retained by Bekker and seems to require 
no alteration: at all events none of Dionysius’ variations could be 
advantageously introduced. 

' $4. Top.1v. The argument from greater to less—from that which 
is more to be expected to that which is less (Brandis)—and the converse ; 
Top. B 10, 114 6 37 seq. To which is subjoined, § 5, ef pyre padAcw 
pyre Frrov, where two things are compared which are equally likely or 
probable, and accordingly the one may be inferred from the other: of 
this there are three cases, éx rov opoies Umapyew § Soxew Uwapyemw tptyes. 
Top. Ib. 115 @ 15. Of the first there are four varieties: according as (1) 
the more or less is predicated of the same object—if pleasure is good, 
then the greater the pleasure the greater the good; and if wrong-doing is 
bad, the greater the wrong the worse; the fact is to be ascertained by 
induction—or (2) when one of two things is predicated (in the way of 
comparison), ‘if that of which it is more likely to be predicated is without 
it (any property or quality), the same may be inferred of the less likely; 
or conversely, if the less likely has it, a fortioré the more likely : or (3) 
(the reverse of the preceding) when two things are predicated of one, if 
the more likely is not there, we may infer that the less likely will not, or 
if the less likely be found there, that the more likely will also: (4) when 
two things are predicated of two others, if that which is more likely is 
wanting to the one, the less likely will surely be wanting to the other; 
or, conversely, if that which is less likely to be present to the one is 
there, the other will be sure to have that which is more likely [Grote’s 
Ar. 1. p. 425]. These nice distinctions, though appropriate to Dialectics, 
are unnecessary in Rhetoric, and are therefore here omitted; but the 
examples will suggest the proper use of the topic. The inference in all 
these cases is plain and will be acknowledged by the audience, and that 
is al] that is required. 

The inference from greater to less, or from more to less likely or pro- 
bable, is commonly called the argumenium a fortiori; the rule omne maius 
continet in sé minus may also be referred to the same principle, though 
the two are not absolutely coextensive. 

Cic. Topic. 111 11, 4/sa (ducuntur argumenta) ex comparatione maiorum 
aut parium aut minorum. This is well exemplified in Iv 23. Xvitr 68, 
Religuus est comparationis locus cuius...nunc explicanda tractatio est. 
Comparantur igitur ea quae aut matora aut minora aut paria dicuntur: 
in quibus spectantur haec, numerus, species, vis, guacdam etiam ad res 
aliguas affectto. These four modes of application are clearly explained 
and illustrated in the following sections, 69—7!. 

De Orat. II 40.172, Matora autem ct minora et paria comparabimus 
sic: ex matore; si bona existimatio divitiis pracstal ek pecunia lante 
opere expelilur, guanio gloria magis est expelenda: ex minore; Heéc 
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parvae consuctudinis causa huius mortem fert tam familiariter; Quid si 
ipse amasset? guid hic mihi faciet patri? (Terent. Andr. 1 1. 83). ex 
part sic; est ciusdem et eripere et contra vempublicam largiri pecunias, 

De Inv, I 28. 41, 11 17. §5, de Orat. Part. 11 7, ult. Quint. v 10, 86—93, 
Apposita vel comparativa dicuntur guae matora ex minoribus, minora 
ex matoribus, paria ex paribus probant. These are applied, subdivided, 
and illustrated through the remaining sections. 

‘Another from the more or less, as for instance, “if not even the gods 
are omniscient, surely men can hardly be supposed to be so:” for that is 
as much as to say, if that to which something is more likely to belong 
wants it, plainly that which is less likely must want it too. Again (the 
argument) that a man who was capable of striking his father would also 
strike his neighbours, follows (is derived from) the (general rule or prin- 
ciple), that the less involves or implies the (possible existence, or capa- 
City, dusapes, of the) greater; in whichever way we are required to argue 
(the inference is required to be drawn), whether the affirmative or the 
negative’. This last example, as an exemplification of the inference from 
less to greater, has been looked upon as an error, and various corrections 
have been proposed, as by Vater, and Spengel in Specim. Comm. ad Ar, 
Rhet. 1 c. 23, p. 12, 1844. The latter has subsequently altered his opi- 
nion, and in 1851 (Zrans. of Bav. Acad. p. 58) he admits that the expla- 
nation suggested by Victorius, and adopted by Muretus, Majoragius, and 
others, is sufficient to support the text; which, as usual, is retained by 
Bekker. No doubt, according to the ordinary interpretation of paA)o» 
and yrroy in one of these comparisons, where the greater and less are 
referred to the magnitude and importance of the crime, the argument is 
éx rou paddov, ex maiore ad minus: the man who. would strike his father 
(the greater) would @ fortiori? strike an ordinary acquaintance. But Ar. 
has here departed from this usual application of the topic, and makes 
the comparison in respect of the /reguency of the crime: as it is less 
usual to strike one’s father than one’s neighbour, a man that could be 
guilty of the former, is much more likely to commit the latter and lesser 
offence: and the inference is from the less to the greater in this sense. 
‘‘Aristoteles, cum boni viri officium sit nemini vim afferre, cumque 
iniuria ab omni abesse debeat, si tamen ibi manet ubi minus esse debe- 
bat, illic etiam existet ubi frequentius esse consuevit: et haec causa est 
cur el rd frrov Umdpyes appellarit, a msénoreque eam significari voluerit.” 
Victorius. 

On the double reading of Ms A‘, see Spengel, Trans. of Bav. Acad. 
1851 p. 57 [and to the same effect in Spengel’s ed., 1867; “in A post 
dn Setéac haec sententia alia ratione verbis rvmres dre...3et Setéae expli- 
catur...duplicem sententiae formam iuxta positam melius perspiciemus : 
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On these Aristotelian &crroypadia, see Torstrik, Praef. ad de Anima, 
p. xxi, seq. ; 

§ 5. The second branch of these inferences from comparison, is that 
of parallel cases. This is the argument from analogy, the foundation of 
induction, the observation of resemblances in things diverse, leading to 
the establishment of a general rule: the Socratic and Platonic Method: 
comp. c. 20.4, note. £x fart, Cic. de Inv. I 30. 47, sé locus 1m mari sine 
portu navibus esse non potest tutus, sic animus sine fide stabilis amicis 
non potest esse. On the argument from analogy in general, see note on 
C. 19. 2. 

‘Again if the comparison is not of greater and less, (but of things 
equal or parallel): whence the saying, “Thy father too is to be pitied 
for the loss of his children. And is not Oeneus then, for the loss of his 
illustrious offspring?” dpa marks the inference. “Par infortunium 
parem misericordiam meretur.” Schrader. The verses are supposed (by 
Victorius, Welcker, 7rag. Gr. p. 1012, and Wagner, Fr. Trag. Gr. 11 185) 
to be taken from Antiphon’s Meleager, which is quoted again § 20, and 
at 112.19. (Antiphon, a Tragic Poet contemporary with the Elder Dio- 
nysius, Rhet. 11 6.19, Clinton F. A. Vol. 11. Praef. xxxIil, flourished at 
the end of the fifth cent. B.c. Compare note on II 2. 19.) 

The first of the two verses—if the story is that of Meleager—refers 
to the death of the two sons of Thestius, Toxeus and Plexippus, by the 
hand of their nephew Meleager: Oeneus was the father of Meleager, 
whom he too had now lost. The words are those of some one who is 
consoling Althea, Oeneus’ wife, and perhaps belong (says Victorius) to 
Oeneus himself. The meaning then would be, (Oeneus to his wife,) You 
speak of the losses of your father whose sons are slain—are not mine 
as great as his, in the loss of my famous son Meleager? and do we 
not therefore equally deserve pity? The story is told in Diod. Sic. rv 34 
(Schrader), and Ov. Met. vitl. See 86, 87, Am felix Oeneus nato victore 
Sructur, Thestius orbus erit? melius lugebitis ambo. 

The conduct of Alexander or Paris in the abduction of Helen is next 
justified by the parallel case of Theseus, who did the same; Isocr. 
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Helen. § 18—20; and every one—and more especially an Athenian 
audience—must allow that he was a good man and could do no wrong 
(ove n&ixnoev); and of the Tyndaridae, Castor and Pollux, who carried 
off the two daughters of Leucippus, Phoebe and Eleaera (or Hilaira, 
Propert. I 2. 15), Ov. Fast. v 699, Theocr. Id. XxII 137, and these 
were demigods; and if Hector is not blamed for the death of Patroclus, 
neither should Paris be censured for that of Achilles. This is from 
some ¢yxepioy OF amodcyia *AXefay8pov, of an unknown rhetorician, 
similar to Isocrates’ Helen. It is referred to again, § 8, and 24 § 7, 9. 

‘And if no other artists (professors of any art or science) are mean 
or contemptible, neither are philosophers: and if generals are not to 
be held cheap because they are often defeated, neither are the sophists 
(when their sophistical dialectics are at fault). From some speech in 
defence of philosophy, and of the Sophists, 

The following is an argument, urged by an Athenian orator upon the 
general assembly, from the analogy of the relation of a private citizen 
to the state of which he is a member, to that of the same state as an 
individual member of the great community of the entire Greek race 
to the whole of which it is a part: if it be the duty of an individual 
Athenian to pay attention to, to s/udy, the glory of his own country, 
then it is the duty of you, the collective Athenians whose representatives 
I am now addressing, to study in like manner the glory of the entire 
Greek community. Or it might be used by the efid@etctic orator in a 
Panegyric (sawpyuptxcs Adyos, delivered in a sampyupis), pleading, like 
Isocrates, for the united action of the Greeks against the Barbarian. 

§ 6. Top. Vv. The consideration of time. This kind of argument, 
though important in Rhetoric, is inappropriate in Dialectics, and therefore 
receives only a passing notice in the Topics, B 4, III 4 24, érs émi rov 
xpovoy émBrérew, ef wov dtapwvei, where the word é¢mBA¢rew shews 
that it is a mere passing glance, a cursory observation, that it requires ; 
and in Cicero’s Topics it is altogether omitted (Grote’s Ar. I p. 418]. 
The application of it in Top. B 11, 115 4 11, referred to by Brandis, is 
different, and indeed unsuited to rhetorical purposes, 

On this topic of time, and its importance in Rhetoric, Quintilian, Inst. 
Orat. Vv 10. 42 seq., after a preliminary division of time into (1) general 
(now, formerly, hereafter,) and (2) special or particular time, proceeds, Quo- 
rum utrorumque ratio et in consilits (genus deliberativum) guidem, et in 
tllo demonstrativo (rq éndeucrixp yéver) genere versatur, sed in tudictis 
Srequentissima est. Nam et turis guaestiones factt, et quaktatem dis- 
tinguit, et ad coniecturam plurimum confert (contributes very greatly 
to the establishment of the fact—the s/a/us coniecturalis or tssue of fact— 
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and especially to the refutation of the assertion of an alleged fact: this 
is illustrated by the cases following); uf guum interim probattones 
inexpugnabiles afferat, quales sunt, si dicatur (ut supra posui) signator, 
qui ante diem tabularum decessit: aut commisisse aliquid, vel quum 
tnfans esset, vel quum omnino natus non esset, Further, § 45—48, 
arguments may be readily drawn ex tis guae ante rem facta sunt, aut 
ex coniunctts rei, aut insequentibus, or from time past, present (f2s/ans), 
and future: and these three are then illustrated. Inferences may be 
drawn from what is past or present, to the future, from cause to effect ; 
and conversely from present to past, from effect to cause. It seems 
that the two principal modes of applying the topic of time to Rhetoric 
are (1) that described by Quintilian, in establishing, or, more frequently, 
refuting the assertion of a fact, which is the chief use that is made of 
it in the forensic branch—this is again referred to, 11 24. 11, on which 
see Introd. p. 274—the consideration of probabilities of time in matters 
of fact: and (2) the xaipds, the right time, the appropriate occasion, 
which may be employed by the deliberative orator or politician in 
estimating the expediency, immediate or prospective, of an act or course 
of policy ; and by the Janegyrist to enhance the value and importance 
of any action of his hero, or of anything else which may be the object 
of his encomium. On this use of xaspos comp. I 7. 32, I 9.38, and the 
notes. For illustrations, see Top. © 2, 117 a 26—6 2. 

‘Another from the consideration of time, as Iphicrates said in the 
case (subaudt 8ixy) against Harmodius, “‘ Had I before the deed was done 
laid claim to the statue, provided I did it, you would have granted it me ; 
will you then (the inference) refuse to grant it me now that I Aave done 
it? Do not, then, first make the promise in anticipation, and then, 
when you have received the benefit, defraud me of it.”? The case, or 
speech, as it is here called ‘against Harmodius’, is also known by the 
name of 4 wept rijs elxovos: this was the statue which was granted 
him in commemoration of the famous defeat of the Lacedaemonian 
popa in B.C. 392. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 243, Ask the judges why they 
made the presents, and set up the statues, to Chabrias, Iphicrates, 
and Timotheus. The answer is, "Idexpares Ort popay Aaxedaipoviey dxé- 
xrewer, [Dem. Left. 482 § 84, ripeivrés wore "Ibixparny ov povoy avrép ériyup- 
oare...tb. § 86, ovde yap Upiv dpporre Soxciy wapd pew tas evepyecias oUTe 
wpoxeipws Exe, Sore pi) poroy avrovs rovs evepytras Tipay, dAAad cal rovs 
éxeivey dirous, éweidav bé xpovos 8:éAOn Bpaxus, nai doa avrois Sédeaxare 
raur’ dda:peioOas}. The speech here referred to was attributed by some 
—as Pseudo-Plutarch vit. Lys. ourtypawe 3¢ Acyor wal “IGuxpdre:* ror 
pév wpos ‘Appodior—to Lysias', which is denied by Dionysius, de Lysia 


1 See on this and two other speeches of Iphicrates attributed to Lysias, Sauppe, 
ad Fragm. Lys. xvii and LXV. Oratores Altici 111 178 and 190; [also Blass, 
due Altische Beredsamkeit, p. 335]. 
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Iud. c. 12, on two grounds, first the inferiority of the style, which was 
unworthy of Lysias; and secondly, because Lysias died seven years 
before the deed for which the statue was granted. Aristotle plainly 
ascribes it to Iphicrates himself. The speech epi rijs elxovos, is quoted. 
again, §8. See also Clinton Fasti Hellenicé 1 113, sub anno 371. It 
was not till after Iphicrates had resigned his military command, and 
retired into private life, dro8ovs ra orparevpara ldivorns yivera, that he 
claimed his statue, pera "AAxtaOémy apyorra, i.e. in the archonship of 
Pharsiclides, B,C. 371. The grant was opposed by Harmodius, a political 
antagonist. 

‘And again to induce the Thebans to allow Philip to pass through 
their territories into Attica, it is argued that, “bad he made the claim (or 
preferred the request) before he helped them against the Phocians 
(when they wanted his aid), they would have promised to do so; and 
therefore it would be monstrous for them sow to refuse it, because he 
threw away his chance (¢hen)’ ;—behaved liberally or with reckless gene- 
rosity (so Vict.) on that occasion, and neglected to avail himself of his 
opportunity, (see the lexicons, s. v. spofeo$u:)—‘and trusted to their honour 
and good faith’, The former event occurred in B.C. 346, when Philip 
allied himself with the Thebans and overran Phocis, and so put an 
end to the Phocian war. An embassy was sent to the Thebans after 
the capture of Elataea B.C. 339, to request that Philip’s troops might 
be allowed to march through their territory to attack Attica; but 
was met by a counter-embassy from Athens, proposed and accompanied 
by Demosthenes, who prevailed upon the Thebans to refuse the request, 
and conclude an alliance with Athens. xara Avowayidny dpyovra, Dionys. 
Ep. 1ad Amm. c. 11. On this embassy and the proposals there made, 
see Demosthenes himself, de Cor. § 311, 313, from which it would seem 
that the words here quoted are not Philip’s, but an argument used by 
his ambassadors. Comp. also § 146, ovr’ els rip ’Arrixny dAbciv Suvaros... 
pyre OnBalwy duerrwy : and Aesch. c. Ctes. § 151, cal ypayew én Wipiopa 
(6 Anpoobéms)...weprey vpas mpéoBes alrjcovras OnBaiovs dic8ov ext Di- 
Aurmoy, (referred to by Spengel, Specim. Comm. ad Ar. Rhet. Heidelb. 
1844, p. 15). In the following year, 338 B.C. ért dpxovros Xaipavdov, was 
fought the battle of Chaeronea. M. Schmidt (Om the date of the Rhet. 
Halle, 1837, p. 16) uses this passage in fixing the date of Ar.’s work, 
[See Introd. p. 38.] 

Dionys., ad Amm. c. 11, cites the whole of this topic. The only 
important variations are two manifest blunders ; the omission of els be- 
fore Saxeis, and d&dorevoev ph Sdcovor for éricrevoe py Beyoovow. 

§7. Top. vi. This topic, “the retort which turns the point of what 
has been said against ourselves upon him who said it,” viz. the adverse 
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party in the law-court or assembly, belongs, as Brandis also remarks, 
u. Ss. p. 19, exclusively to Rhetoric. “Cum argumentum ducitur ex iis 
quae ex moribus vitaque ipsorum dicta sunt, admodumque ipsis con- 
gruunt, adversus illum ipsum qui dixit : eminet autem, inquit, hic inter 
alios, ac vim maximam semper habere existimatus est.” Victorius. That 
xara in the definition means ‘against’ and not ‘of’ (in respect of) appears 
from the example. Iphicrates asks Aristophon, who had accused him 
of taking bribes to betray the fleet, “ Would you have done it yourself? 
No; I am not hke you. Well then, as you admit that you, Aristophon, 
are incapable of it, must not I, Iphicrates, (your superior in virtue and 
everything else,) be still more incapable of it” As Ar. adds, the 
argument is worth nothing unless the person who uses it is conscious 
of his own moral superiority, and knows that the audience whom he 
addresses shares his conviction: employed against an ‘Aristides the 
Just’, it would be simply ridiculous. 

dsvadépes b¢ 6 rporwos xr.A.] This is interpreted by Spengel, Speceme. 
Comm. u.s.,p. 16 [and ed. 1867], “Afores sunt qui in hac re in discrimen 
vocantur; mores enim et vita eminet et litigantes discernit.” I doubt if 
tporos, standing thus alone, can mean mores: nor, I think, is the mention 
of character and manners appropriate in this place : further on it would 
be suitable. Gaisford’s explanation and connexion seem to be upon the 
whole most satisfactory. “Verba olopy ey rq Teveppy—etrecey puto esse da 
péoov. His certe seclusis belle procedunt omnia. Sententiae nexus 
hic est; Excellit autem hic modus (vel locus—reading somos), Sed ad 
fidem accusatori detrahendam.” And in that case, Quintilian’s words, 
V 12.19, Artstoteles quidem polentissimum putat ex co gut dicit, st sit 
vir optimus &c., may be a translation of dadéper 6 rpowos. dkadepers, if 
thus understood, denotes ‘pre-eminence, distinction above others’. 

olov €v rq Tevxpp} This is no doubt Sophocles’ tragedy of that name: 
of which four fragments (and one doubtful one) still survive. See Wagner, 
Fragm. Tr. Gr. 1 388, 9. “Quum Ar. ubi poetarum nomina omisit tan- 
tummodo clarissimos quosque respexerit, facile inducimur ut eum So- 
phoclis Teucrum dixisse credamus.” And Spengel, Spec. Comm. u.s., p. 16 
[and ed.] “ Sophoclis puto; si alius esset, nomen addidisset.”_ The same 
play is quoted again, III 15.9, whence it appears that Ulysses was one 
of the characters. In an altercation with Teucer, the latter must be 
supposed to have used a similar argument, or retort, founded upon his 
own acknowledged superiority in moral character’. See Wagner Lc. 


1 Ulysses may be supposed to have accused Teucer of the murder of his brother— 
comp. Aj. 1012 seq. and 1021, where such a suspicion is hinted at: If you, Ulysses, 
are shocked at such a crime, do you suppose that /, Teucer, could have been guilty 
of it?) The same argument was employed by Euripides in his Telephus. Fragm. 
x11, Dindorf, ap. Arist. Achar. 554. Wagner, 11 p. 364. Fr. Tel. 24. rair’ of@' ore 
dy ESpare (ita Meineke), révy 32 Trego ovx oldnecba; comp. Valck. Diatr. ad Fr. 
Enurip. p. 2t1, “* Telephi verba cum Ulysse loquentis.” Ulysses had been making 
some charge against Telephus, who makes this reply: }o% would have done so 
and so: am / not as likely, or still more so, to have done the same? Plut. arog@. 
fBacitéww, Alex. 1, p. 180 B, Aapelov Sdorros avrg pupla rddarra ral ry ‘Aciar 
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who gives a long account of the subject of the play, and compares it 
with Pacuvius’ play of the same name, supposed to be borrowed from 
Sophocles. 

Aristophon was already celebrated as an orator in 403 B.C. (Clinton, 
F. 7, sub anno.) His fame may be inferred from the frequent and respect- 
ful mention of him by Demosthenes especially (see for instance, de Cor. 
§ 219, de Fals. Leg. § 339), Aeschines and Dinarchus. See Baiter et 
Sauppe, Orat. Att., Ind. Nom. $s. v., p. 21, Vol. 11. He-was an Azenian, 
*A(nuevs, and thereby distinguished from his namesake of Collytus, de 
Cor. § 93. The speech to which Iphicrates here replies was delivered in 
“the prosecution of Iphicrates by him and Chares for his failure in the 
last campaign of the Social war, Diod. xvi 15. 21,” (Clint. F. HY. sub anno,) 
in the year 355 B.C, at an already advanced age. See also Sauppe, 
Fragm. Lys. 65, Or. Aff. 111 190: and note on Rhet. 111 10.6. He died 
before 330, the date of the de Corona, Dem. de Cor. § 162. On the 
speech vUmép "Idixpdrous mpodoeias dronoyia, attributed to Lysias (rejected by 
Dionysius, de Lys, Iud. c. 12, comp. note on § 6 sufva; on that against 
Harmodius), from which Iphicrates’ saying against Harmodius is sup- 
posed to have been extracted, see Sauppe, Fragm. Lys. Lxv, (Orat. Att. 
I1I_ 190): and comp. ibid. p. 191, Aristid. Or. 49, who quotes the same 
words somewhat differently, and, like Aristotle, attributes them directly 
to Iphicrates, and sof to Lysias. [A. Schaefer, Dem. und seine Zeit, 
1155.) 

Quintilian, v 12. 10, borrows this example, referring it however to 4 
different class of arguments, Jrodbationes guas mabnrixds Vocant ductas 
ex affectibus, (he means the 76os,) § 9. After quoting the nodrlis 
Scaurt defensio, (on which see Introd. p.151, note 1,) he adds, cuz 
simile guiddam fectsse Iphtcrates dicitur, qui cum Aristophontem, quo 
accusante similis crimints reus erat, interrogassel, an ts accepta pecunta 
vempublicam proditurus esset? isque td negasset; Quod igitur, ingutt, tu 
non fecisses, ego fect? Comp. Spalding’s note ad locum. 

el mpodoin dv] el=morepov; see Appendix, On dy with-the optative 
after certain particles [printed at the end of the notes to Book 11}, 

dei 8 Umapyew «.7r.A.] ‘ But (the person who employs the argument) 
must have this advantage on his side, that the other (the opponent) 
would be thought more likely to have done the wrong: otherwise, it 
would seem absurd, for a man to apply this to an Aristides (the model of 
justice and integrity) when he brings a charge ;—(not so), but only for the 
discrediting (throwing a doubt upon, making the audience distrust, the 
credibility) of the accuser: (if dAAd be connected with what immediately 
precedes, to complete the sense, something must be supplied, such as ovx 


velpacOat wpcs abrovy éxloys, cal Tappeslwvos elwdbvros, Ekafov dy ef ‘ANétardpos 
Huny, kayo, wy Ala, etrev, ef Happevlay nun. 
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oure@, dAAd xpnoréov'), and this, because as a general rule the accuser 
pretends to be (would be if he could) a better man than the defendant : 
this (assumption) then always requires confutation’. Should not dei be der? 

Bovdera:] PBovrcobas like €6eAayw frequently implies a tendency, design, 
intention, or aspiration, real or imaginary—the latter in things inani- 
mate—wants to be, would be, would like to be, if it could; and hence 
here it denotes the assumption or pretension of superior goodness, ‘he 
would be better’. Zell, ad Eth. Nic. 111.15 (111 2, 11104 30, Bk), 
Stallbaum ad Phaed. 74D. Ast ad Phaedr. 230 D, p. 250. Thompson 
ad eundem locum. Viger, pp. 263, 264, n. 77. 

Eth. N. 111 2, 1110 6 30, ro 8 dxovctoy Bovderas Ac yerOas ovx «tf re 
«.r.r. ‘won't be called’, ‘don’t choose to be called’, as if it had the choice. 
Hist. Anim. 1 16.11 [495 @ 32], OeAes yap elvas dcpepys (wants to be, would 
be if it could; of a general tendency, intention or plan, not completely 
carried out) 6 wAevpey vy dwact rois ~yovow avrov’ dAdG «.r-A. [the 
Index Aristotelicus does not quote this passage, either under 6eAew or 
under d&ipepys, though it is given under wAevper]. Ib. vil 3. 4.[583 4 26], 
ai xabapoes BovAovras...ov phy eLaxpiBovoi ye x... (the same); de Part. 
Anim. IV 10, 29, 6eAer, Ib. 111 7. 2, 6 eyxebados Bovdrcras dipepis civas. de 
Gen. An. I! 4, 9, 10 (bis eodem sensu). Ib. V 7. 17, [787619], ra & 
cora (nret Thy Tou vevpou dvow is used in the same sense. This I 
believe to be a awa Acyopuevoy, [no instance is given in the /nderx 
A ristotelicus, Sv. (yreiv, where even the passage just quoted is not 
cited]). de part. An. Iv 2. 10, BovAera, ‘is designed to be’; so Eth. N. 
V 7, 1132 @ 21, 6 Sxacrys Bovrera ela: oloy dixatovy ~pWuyxor, animated 
justice, the embodiment of abstract justice—this is what he is intended 
to be, though he often falls short of it. Ib. c. 8, 1133 5 14, BovAeras 
pévery paddow. de Anima A 3, 407 2 4, BovAera:, Plato means or intends. 
Topic. Z 5, 142 6 27, ro 8¢ yévos Bovderas ro vi cores onpaiver, Ib. c. 13, 
151 a17. Pol 116, 1265 54 27, 4 ovvragis oAn B. eivas (wodcreia) ‘is de- 
signed, or intended, to be’. Ib. 1266.4 7, éyxdivew B. wpos ray cAryapyiay. 
Ib. 1 5, 1254 5 27, c. 6, 1255 5 3, c. 12, 1259 5 6, et saepe alibi. [“ Saepe 
per BovAeras eivas Significatur quo quid per naturam suam tendit, sive id 
assequitur quo tendit, sive non plene et perfecte assequitur.” /adex 
A ristotelicus, where more than forty references are given.] 

So Latin velle,; Cic. Orat. XXXIII 117, guem volumus esse eloquentem. 
Hor. A. P. 89, verstbus exponi tragicts res comica non vull. 

xabddov 8 drowes ¢orw x.1.d.} Und. 6 rpowos (or 6 rowos) from above : not 


1 This is the usual way of connecting the parts of the sentence; but I think 
Gaisford’s explanation, quoted above, is certainly to be preferred. 

* ("In cod. abest xal post Tevapy’ (p. 252), ‘ego addidi; post ¢arely extat ed, 
ego xa scripsi: deinde rouré ris, ego rovr’ ovis; extremo autem loco de, Muretus 
aliique dz.” Ussing, in Opuscula Philologica ad Madvigium, 1876, p. 1-} 
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as Victorius, who supposes it to mean an absurd man. ‘And in general the 
use of it is absurd whenever a man censures (/axes) others for something 
which he does himself, or would do (if he had the opportunity), or ex- 
horts them to do what he does not do now himself, and never would do 
(under any circumstances)’. The first of these two cases is that of Satan 
rebuking sin; the second that of one who preaches what he does not 
practise. 

§ 8. Top. vil. Definition. The definition of terms is the basis of 
all sound argument, and the ambiguity of terms one of the most abun- 
dant sources of fallacy and misunderstanding. A clear definition is 
therefore necessary for intelligible reasoning. To establish definitions, 
and so come to a clear understanding of the thing in controversy, was, 
as Aristotle tells us, the end and object of the Socratic method. The 
use of the definition in dialectics is treated in the Topics, A 15, 107 @ 36 
—6 5 [Grote’s Ar-1 p. 404], B 2, 109 6 13 seq. and 30 seq. Cic. Topic. v 
26—VII 32. De Inv. 11 17.53—56. Orat. Part. X11 41. De Orat. 11 39. 
164. Quint. V 10, 36, and 54 seq. 

The firsé example of the argument from definition, is the inference 
drawn by Socrates at his trial from the definition of ro 8a:yonoy, Plat. 
Apol. Socr. c. 15. Meletus accuses him of teaching his young associates 
not to believe in the gods recognized by the state, and introducing other 
new divinities, grepa Satpoma xawd, in their place. Socrates argues that 
upon Meletus’ own admission he believes in 8a:pzoma divine things (27 Cc); 
but divine things or works imply a workman; and therefore a belief in 
daiuoma necessarily implies a belief in the authors of those works, viz. 
daipoves. But Saipoves are universally held to be either Geol or decd» 
. maides (27 D), and therefore in either case a belief in 8atpémea still implies 
a belief in the gods. The conclusion is rot avrov elvas daipona cal 
Geia HyeioGas (E). 

In Xenophon’s apology this argument is entirely omitted; and So- 
crates is represented as iaterpreting the cava daiusona (which he is 
accused of introducing) of 1é dSaspomnoy, the divine sign which checked 
him when he was about to do wrong; and this is referred to the class of 
divine communications—oracles, omens, divination and so forth. 

As to the status of the daiyoves opinions varied: but the usual conception 
of them was, as appears ia Hesiod, Op.et D. 121, and many passages of 
Plato, Timaeus, Laws (VIII 848 D, Gedy re xal ray érropever Geois 8arudyar), 
IV 713 B, ove dvOpdrous adda yévous Oeorépow re xal apyelvovos, daipovas, 
and elsewhere, that they were an order of beings, like angels, interme- 
diate between men and gods, and having the office of tutelary deities or 
guardian angels to the human race. So Hesiod, u. s., Theogn. 1348 (of 
Ganymede), Plat. Phaedo 108 B, 107 D, 113 D. Aristotle seems to imply 
the same distinction when he says, de Div. per Somn. 1 2, init., that 
dreams are not Ge ‘meyuara, because they are natural, darpoma pevros’ 4 yap 
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ucts Saipovia, dAd’ ov Ocia. This argument of Socrates is repeated, 111 
18, 2, more at Iength, and with some difference of detail. 

The second example is taken from Iphicrates’ speech upon the 
prosecution of Harmodius, the diay mpos ‘Appddioy, supra § 6, “cum Har 
modius generis obscuritatem obiiceret, definitione gencrosi et propingus 
fastum adversarii repressit et decus suum defendit.” Schrader. Har- 
modius had evidently been boasting of his descent from the famous 
Harmodius, and contrasting his own noble birth with the low origin of 
Iphicrates. The latter replies, by defining true nobility to be merit, 
and not mere family distinction (comp. II 15, and the motto of Trinity 
College, virtus vera nobilitas [Iuv. VIII. 20 nobilitas sola est aique 
unica virtus|}); ‘for Harmodius (himself) and Aristogeiton had no 
nobility anterior to their noble aed’. Next as to the relationship 
which Harmodius claimed : he himself is in reality more nearly related 
to Harmodius than his own descendant: true kinsmanship is shewn in 
similarity of actions: ‘at all events my deeds are more nearly akin to 
those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton than thine’. This is still more 
pointedly expressed in Plutarch’s version, ’Awod@eypara Bacwéer xai orpa- 
nye» Iphicr. ¢’, p. 187 B, rpos 3¢Appodioy, roy rov waatov ‘Appodioy awcyovor, 
eis dvoyéveray avrg AowWopotpevoy Ey’ ro peév pow dx’ Epod eros apxerat, 
ro 3€ cov ev coi wavera. This seems to be taken, with alterations, from 
a speech of Lysias, ap. Stob. flor. 86. 15, quoted by Sauppe, Fragm. 
Lys. xvill. Or. Att, U1 180. Another form of Iphicrates’ saying, briefer 
still, is found in Pseudo-Plut. wept evyeveias c. 21 (ap. Sauppe u. s-.), 
"Ipixparnes ovecdi(opevos eis Svoyeverar’ eye Gpte, ele, rou yévous. 

The ¢hird is taken from the Alexander of some unknown apologist, 
quoted before, § 5, and § 12; and c. 24.7 and 9g. On this Schrader ; 
‘‘sententia illius videtur haec esse: Paridem intemperantem habendum 
non esse, una quippe Helena contentum. Argumentum e definitione 
temperantis (temperantiae) petitum.” Similarly Victorius, “py xoopuos est 
qui una contentus non est...sed quot videt formosas mulieres tot amat. 
Cum sola Helena ipse contentus vixerit, non debet intemperans vocari.” 

éves therefore is ‘one only’, and dyaway ‘to be satisfied with’. aswcAavers, 
of sensual enjoyment, Eth. N. 1 3, sub init., 6 droAavorexos Bios, the life 
of a Sardanapalus. Ib. 111 13, 1118 @ 30, awodavces, 9 yiveras waa Oe 
adjs xal dy trios xal dy worois xal rois adpodicioss Aeyoperns. VII 6, 
1148 @ 5, ras coparixas arodkavons. 
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The fourth is, the reason that Socrates gave for refusing to go to pay a 
visit to Archelaus ; that it would be ignominious to him, to receive favours 
from a man, and then not to have the power of requiting the benefits 
(good treatment) in the same way as one would injuries (ill treatment). 
This was a new definition, or an extension of the ordinary one, of dBprs, 
which is “wanton outrage,” sufra Il 2.5, an act of aggression. vBpis 
usually implies hostility on the part of him who inflicts it; in this case 
the offer of a supposed benefit is construed as inflicting the ignominy. 

The abstract vfprs, for the concrete uBpiorixoy, occurs often elsewhere, 
as in Soph. Oed. Col. 883, dp’ ovy oBpis rad’; KP. vBpes’ GAN’ dvexréa. 
Arist. Ran. 21, elr’ ovx dBpts rair’ dori; Lysistr. 658, Nub. 1299. Simi- 
larly Ter. Andr. I 5. 2, guid est st hoc non contumelia est? (Reisig ad loc. 
Soph.) And in other words; & pisos (i.e. psonrov hated object) els 
“EAAnvas, Eur. Iph. T. 512; 3 picos, Med. 1323, and Soph. Philoct. 991. 
dyos for dAyesvov, Aesch. Pr. Vinct. 261. Eur. Ion, 528 yéAws for yeAotor, 
and Dem. de F. L. § 82, gers 8¢ ratira yéAos, paddAov 8 gyacyuvria Bev. 
Arist. Acharn, 125, ravra 877° ovx dyydvy. 

The contempt of Archelaus implied in this refusal is noticed by 
Diog. Laert., Vit. Socr. II 5. 25, urepedparvnoe 8¢ nai "Apyedaov rov Maxe- 
dovos...urjre sap’ avrovs dred Gay ; and see Schneider’s nate on Xenophon, 
Apol. Socr. § 17, on Socrates’ ordinary conduct in respect of the ac- 
ceptance of fees and gratuities and favours in general. On Archelaus 
and his usurpation of the throne of Macedonia, and his tyranny and 
crimes, see Plato Gorg. c. XXVI p. 470 C—47I C. 

‘For all these first define the term (they are about to use), and then, 
having found its true essence and nature, they proceed to draw their 
inference (conclude) from it on the point that they are arguing. The 
opos Or dpiopds, ‘definition’, is itself defined at length, Metaph. A 12, 
1037 5 25, seq.: and more briefly Top. A 8, 103 4 15, 101 4 39, Z 6, 
143 6 20. The definition of a thing is its Adyos, ré ri qv elvas onpaivay, 
that which expresses the formal cause of a thing; the what tt was to 
be, the essence of it, or that which makes it what it is. Only «iéy or 
species can, strictly speaking, be defined: the definition of the el8ns 
gives the yévos, the essentials, together with the &sadopd, or specific 
difference : and these two constitute the definition ; which is here 
accordingly said to express ré ri éori, ‘the, what the thing really is’. 
On the definition see Waitz, Organ. 11 p. 398, and Trend. E/. Log. Ar. 
§ 54, et seq. This topic of definition afterwards became the oraois 
Gpixy, nomen or finitio; one of the legal ‘issues’, on which see Intro- 
duction, Appendix E to Bk III pp. 397—400. 

§ 9. Top. vitt. é rod mooayés) Between the topics of definition 
and division (§ 10) is introduced this topic of ambiguous terms, or words 
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that are susceptible of many and various senses, such as good (Top. A 15, 
106 a 4[Grote’s Ar. 1 p. 402]); which must be carefully examined to see 
whether or no they are all of them applicable to the argument. It is treated 
at great length in Top. A 15, and again B 3; and is inserted eve (be- 
tween definition and division) because it ¢s equally applicable to both 
(Brandis). The exhaustive treatment bestowed upon it in the Topics 
supersedes the necessity of dwelling on it here; and we are accordingly 
referred to that treatise for illustration of it. Brandis, u.s., p. 19, objects 
to wept rou op6ec, “that there is nothing in the Topics which throws 
any light upon the enigmatical dpéés ;” and proposes wepi rob ef apex 
‘npon the right use of the terms’, i.e. whether it can be applied properly 
in any one of its various senses or not. But surely the reading of the 
text may be interpreted as it stands in precisely the same meaning : 
olov dy romiois (AdAexraz, OF Scaipiora) wept rov cpbds (yphoOas avrg), ‘as 
in the Topics (we have treated) of the right use of the terms’. Muretus 
has omitted the words in his transl as a gloss: and Victorius, followed 
by Schrader and Buhle, understands it as a reference, not directly to the 
Topics, but to the ‘dialectical art’, as elsewhere, I! 22. 10, for instance— 
see Schrader’s note on II 25.3. “Disciplina Topica intelligenda est.* 
Buhle. It seems to me to be a direct and explicit reference to the 
passages of the Topics above mentioned, in which the right way of 
dealing with these ambiguous terms is described. 

§ 10. Top. IX. éx dsaupecens] the topic of division. This is the 
division of a genus into its ein or species ; as appears from the example, 
the three motives to crime, from which the inference is drawn. Finitront 
subiecta maxime videntur genus, species, differens, proprium. Ex his 
omnibus argumenta ducuniur, Quint. V 10.55. Top. B 2, 109 6 13—29. 
r 6, 120 a 34[Grote’s Ar. 1 p. 435} On daipeois in demonstration, use 
and abuse, see Anal. Pr.1 31. Trendel. EZ. Log. Ar.§58, p. 134seq. Cic. 
Topic. v 28, XXII 83, de Orat. 11 39. 165, Sis Sars (rei quaeritur) partitione, 
hoc modo: aut senatui parendum de salute vei publicae fuit aut aliud con- 
siltum instituendum aut sua sponte faciendum,; aliud consilium, superbum, 
suum, adrogans; utendum igitur fuit consilio senatus. Quint. V 10. 
63, 65 seq. Ad probandum valet, et ad refellendum, § 65. Periculosum ; 
requires caution in the use, § 67. The example, which illustrates the 
topic by the three motives to crime or wrong-doing, pleasure, profit, 
and honour, is taken from Isocrates’ dvri8oors, § 217—220, as Spengel 
points out, Zvans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 20, note. All the three are suc- 
cessively applied to test the accusation (of corrupting youth) that his 
enemies have brought against him, and all of them are found to be 
unsuitable to explain the alleged fact. He therefore concludes by the 
method of exhaustion, that having no conceivable motives, he is not 
guilty. It must however be observed that Ar.’s dd 3¢ vo rpirey od’ 
avroi dacw, is not supported by anything in Isocrates’ text. The causes 
and motives of actions have been already divided in 1 10, with a very 
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different result. The same terms are there employed, deAdpeda § 6, 
and draspéoers § 11. 

For an example of this topic, see II 23. 22 in the note. 

On the inference from ‘disjunctive judgments’, see Thomson, Laws 
of Thought, § 90, p. 160. . 

§ 11. Top. x. é£ éraywyjs] The rudimentary kind of induction, 
of which alone Rhetoric admits: two or three similar cases being ad- 
duced to prove a general rule, from which the inference is drawn as to 
the present case. It is the argument from analogy, or cases in point. 
This and the following, says Brandis, u.s., naturally find nothing cor- 
responding to them in the Topics. Cic. de Or. II 40. 168, ex simeilitu- 
dine, st ferae parius suos diligunt, qua nos in liberos nostros indulgentia 
esse debemus? &c. Quint. Vv 10. 73, est argumentorum locus ex similibus,; 
$i continentia virtus, utique et abstinentia: Si fidem debet tutor, et pro- 
curator. Hoc est ex co genere quod éwaywyiy Graect vocant, Cécero induc- 
tionem. 

éx ris Hemapybias] dixns; comp. § 6, é» rH mpos “Appotcov. An extract 
‘from the well-known Peparethian case’, about the parentage of a child; 
the speaker adduces two analogous cases, or cases in point, to prove the 
rule which he wishes to establish, that it is the mother who is the best 
judge of the parentage of the child. Gaisford quotes Homer, Od. A 215, 
pimp pév tr dud noe rod tupevas, avrdp eywye ovK 000" ov ydp we Tis ov 
yovov avrés dvéyve: on which Eustathius ; doxei d€ cal r@ ’ApiororéAe ra 
elpnpeva opbds exerv. 

HesapnOias'] “Concionis (ut puto) sive alterius generis scriptionis 
nomen est Peparethia,” Victorius. But in that case it would be masc. 
(with Adyos understood), not feminine: and the analogy of § 6 is also in 
favour of the ellipse of 8ixns. Otherwise we might understand énaywyjjs, 
OF yuvatxds. 

The meaning is, ‘Another topic of inference is induction; as, for 
instance, it may be inferred as a general rule from the Peparethian case, 
that in the case of children (as to the true parentage of children) women 
always distinguish the truth better (than the other sex)’, And the same 
rule has been applied, from a similar induction, in two other recorded 
cases; ‘for, in the first, (on the one hand), at Athens, in a dispute in 
which Mantias the orator was engaged with his son (about his legiti- 
macy), the mother declared the fact (of the birth, and so gained the 
cause for her child); and in the second, at Thebes, in a dispute between 
Ismenias and Stilbo (for the paternity of a child), Dodonis (the mother) 


1 Peparethus, one of a small group of islands (Sciathus, Icus, Halonnesus, 
Scyrus; Strab. Thessal. 1x 5) off the coast of Magnesia, wpécewra: raw Maynfrun, 
Strabo u. 3s. (rfcos ula ray Kucdddwv, Steph. Byz. s.v., una ex Cycladibus, Buhle. 
oux droGev EvBolas, Suidas), N.E. of Euboea: famous for its wine, Soph. Phil. 548, 
etBorpuy Ierdpnfov, Aristoph. Thesmoph. Sec. Fr. 1 (ap. Athen. 1 29, A [Aristoph. 
fragm. 301. Dind. ed. 5]) Meineke, Fragm. Com. 11 1076. Comp. Herm, Fragm. 
Phorm. 2 12 (ap. eund. II 410). 
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made a declaration that it belonged to Ismenias; and in consequence 
Thettaliscus was always regarded as Ismenias’ son’. 

‘Mantias the orator’, whose name does not appear in Smith’s Brogr. 
Dict., may be the same person who is mentioned as the father of Manti- 
theus and Boeotus, of the deme of Thoricus, Dem. Boeot. de nom. § 7, 
10; comp. § 30 (bis), 37. [(‘Mantias proposed that Plangon should declare 
on oath before an arbitrator, whether Boeotus and Pamphilus were her 
sons by Mantias or not. She had assured him privately that if the cath 
in the affirmative were tendered to her, she would decline to take it... She, 
however, unexpectedly swore that they were her sons by Mantias.’ From 
Mr Paley’s Introd. to Dem, Or. 39, Select Private Orations, 1 p. 131. 
Comp. supplementary notes on pp. 134 and 182}, 

Ismenias, whose name likewise is wanting in Smith’s Dzc¢., was in 
all probability the one somewhat celebrated in Theban history, as leader, 
with Autoclides, of the anti-Lacedaemonian party at Thebes, mentioned 
by Xenophon, Hellen. v 2.25 seq. He was accused by his opponent 
Leontiades, tried, and put to death by a court appointed for the purpose 
by the Lacedaemonians, who were then (383 B.C.) in occupation of the 
Cadmeia, Xen. Ib. § 35, 36, Grote, Hist. Gr. X pp. 80, 85, 86 [chap LXXxvI}. 
His name is also associated by Mr Grote, H. G. x 380, 387, 391 (chap. 
LXX1X], with that of Pelopidas, as one of the ambassadors to the court of 
Artaxerxes at Susa in 367 B.C.; and again, as taken prisoner with him by 
Alexander of Pherae in the following year. The authority for these state- 
ments appears to be Plutarch, Artax. xx1I for the first; and Id. Pelopid. 
XXIX sub jin. for the second: Xenophon does not mention him in this 
connexion. At all events, it was not the same Ismenias, that was put to 
death in 383, and accompanied Pelopidas, as ambassador and captive, in 
367 and 3661. Of Stilbon, and the other persons named, | can find no 
further particulars. 

‘And another instance from Theodectes’ “law "—if to those who have 
mismanaged other people's horses we don’t entrust horses of our own, or 
(our ships) to those who have upset the ships of others; then, if the rule 
hold universally, those who have ill guarded or maintained the safety 
and well-being of others, are not to be employed in (entrusted with) the 
preservation of our own’, Sauppe, Fragm. Theod. Nopos (Or. Add, 111 


1 The srame Ismenias appears to have been traditional in Boeotia from the very 
earliest times. ‘Iopowins 6 Bowsrios is mentioned in the biography of Homer 
ascribed to Herodotus, §§ 2, 3, as one of the original settlers of the new colony 
of Cuma in Acoha, and carrying with him Homer's mother Critheas, 
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247), thinks with every appearance of probability that Theodectes’ 
‘law’ “(declamationem) ad rationes militum mercenariorum lege ab 
Atheniensibus accurate ordinandas pertinuisse,” Both the fragments 
quoted by Aristotle, here, and again § 17, agree perfectly with this view. 
The extract here stigmatizes the folly shewn by the Athenians in entrust- 
ing their interests to mercenaries—like Charidemus and his fellows—who 
have already shewn their incapacity and untrustworthiness whilst in the 
employment of others—foreign princes and states—who have used their 
services, The other extract, § 17, is to shew that by their gross miscon- 
duct and the mischief they have already done, most of them—with the 
exception perhaps of men like Strabax and Charidemus—have entirely 
disqualified themselves for employment. From the example in Theo- 
dectes’ ‘law’, the general principle may be inferred, that it is folly to 
entrust with the care of our own interests and the management of our 
affairs such as have already shewn themselves incapable by previous 
failures in like cases. The argument from the analogy of trades and 
professions is quite in the manner of Socrates and Plato, 

On Theodectes himself and his works, see note on II 23. 3, and the 
references there. 

*AAxsdduas} Of Alcidamas and his writings, see note on I 13.2, and 
the reff. This fragment is referred by Sauppe, Fragm. Alcid. 5, to Al- 
cidamas’ Movocioy; of which he says, on fragm. 6, that he supposes it 
to have been: “promptuarium quoddam rhetoricum, quod declamationes 
de variis rebus contineret” [“A/kidamas...sein mannigfaltige rhetorische 
Probesticke umfassendes Buch povacov nannie,” Vahien, der Rhetor Alki- 
damas, p. 495]. Alcidamas’ Meconmaxos Adyos is quoted, I 13.2, and II 23.1. 

Ldpios your—y modss] translated in Camd. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred 
Phil, No. 9, Vol. 11. p. 267. 

rovs godovs] are here the great ‘wits’, men of genius; men distin- 
guished (not here specially as arfzsts, but) for literature, learning, or 
wisdom in general. " 

Of Archilochus, his life, character, and writings, a good account is to 
be found in Mure, A/fs¢. Gr. Lit. Vol. 111. p. 138 seq. (Bk. 111. ch, iii), in 
which the BAacdnyia noted by Alcidamas, as well as his great celebrity, 
is abundantly illustrated, See also Miiller, Hest, Gr. Lit. c. x1 §§ 6—10, 
and 14. Archtlochum proprio rabies armavit iambo, Hor. A. P. 79 (with 
Orelli’s note). Parios tambos, lb. Ep. 1 19. 23 seq. 

ovx dyra woXirny] This, the vulgata lectio, is retained by Bekker, and 
even (for once) by Spengel, though A* has godirixoy, In favour of this, 
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the reading of the best MS,.it may be urged, that woAirqy would represent 
the Chians as disclaiming Homer as their fellow-citizen, quite contrary 
to the pertinacity with which they ordinarily urged their claim to the 
honour of his birthplace. This was carried so far, that Simonides in 
one of his fragments, Eleg. Fragm. 85 line 2 (Bergk), says of a quotation 
from Homer, Xios geewev dvgp. Comp. Thucyd. 111 104. On this ‘ Ionic’ 
claim, see further in Mure, Hésé. Gé. Let. Vol. 1 p. 202. On the other 
hand ov woXiryy may mean—as Miiller supposes, Hist. Gk. Lif. ch. Vv 
§ 1—that they claimed, not Homer’s Jirth, but merely his residence 
among them. The other reading mwoArruov affords an equally good 
sense ; that his Chian fellow-countrymen conferred honours upon Homer, 
though not upon the ordinary ground of public services, or active 
participation in the business of public life; as the Athenians—had 
they so pleased—might have dealt with Plato. 

nai wep yuvaixa ovcay)] “Sappho so far surpassed all other women in 
intellectual and literary distinction that her fellow-countrymen, the 
Mytileneans, assigned to her the like honours with the men, whom 
she equalled in renown ; admitted by her countrymen of every age to 
be the only female entitled to rank on the same level with the more 
illustrious poets of the male sex.” Mure, #7. G. Z. Vol. ul p. 273, 
Sappho. He refers to this passage. Chslon, Mure, Ib. p. 392. Diog. 
Laert., vit. Chil. 68, substitutes the ephory for the seat in the yepovoia 
as the honour conferred on Chilon by the Lacedaemonians. 

diroAcyor) ‘of a literary turn’. 

"IraXsera:} (ZeceAcoras) Greek settlers in Italy (and Sicily). Victorius 
remarks that these are properly distinguished from ‘Ira\oi, the original 
inhabitants, who would not have understood Pythagoras’ learning, or 
institutions, or moral precepts. 

Pythagoras, according to the received account, as reported by Diogenes 
Laertius, vit. Pyth., was a native of Samos, to which after various travels 
he was returning, when, finding it oppressed by the tyranny of Polycrates, 
he started for Croton in Italy ; Kdxet vopous Geis rois "Irakisrais edofdoby 
giv roils pabyrais, of mpos Tovs rpiaxoolous deres gxovopouw dpwra ra 
wolirixd, @are aoxeddy dpioroxpariay elvat viv wodireiay, § 3. In what 
way the honour of his new fellow-citizens was expressed rather by re- 
spect and admiration, than by substantial rewards, may be gathered from 
the famous aurés épa of his pupils, and from a notice in Diogenes, 
§ 14, otre 3 €Bavpac6n «.7.X. 

Anaxagoras was a native of Clazomenae in Ionia, but, réAos awo- 
xepyoas eis Aduwayxor avroés xaréorpeyev. Diog. Laert., Anaxagoras, § 14, 
a custom held in his honour, Ib. reXevrycayra 8) avrdp €Oayyar évrijuens 
ol Aapyaxqrol nal éweypayyar’ "EvOade, wretcroy dAnGeine em répua wepyoas 
ovpaviou xogpov, xetras "Avagaydpas, § 15 
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kal ’A@nvaios] ita vulg. et vet. transl Lat. “drs ’A@gvaios, A® apud 
Vict. et Gaisf.” Spengel. Accordingly Bekker, Ed. 3, Spengel and Vahlen 
now read 6n ’Ad. preceded by the mark of something omitted. And 
in fact, as Spengel observes, what follows is not a proper continuation 
of the preceding quotation from Alcidamas, but a new example of the 
general topic of induction. The general rule which is derived from the 
two following instances has fallen out, or something suggesting it, to 
which ore refers, has been omitted either by a copyist, or possibly in his 
haste by the author himself. Aristotle is capable of this; continuing 
perhaps to quote from Alcidamas, he may have neglected to supply 
the proper connexion. The general principle that is to be inferred 
from the induction may be the Platonic paradox that the true statesmen 
are philosophers: this appears from the three examples, ‘that the 
Athenians flourished and were happy under the laws of Solon, and 
the Lacedaemonians under those of Lycurgus; and at Thebes, the pros- 
perity (or flourishing condition) of the city was coeval with the accession 
of its leaders to philosophy’. I have rendered the last words thus to 
express ¢yévoyro. But the meaning of the whole is doubtless as Victorius 
gives it, that the happiness of Thebes, that is, its virtue and glory, began 
and ended with the philosophy of its leaders. This is inadequately 
expressed by éyévorro, which only conveys the beginning of the co- 
incidence: and, if the explanation of the suppressed rule be right, 
would have been better represented by dya of dedcoodos spocraras 
¢yevorvro. The last word is a correction of Victorius from Ms A‘ for the 
vulgata lectio ¢héyovre. (The leaders here referred to are Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas.) 

§ 12. Top. xI. This is an inference éx xpicews, ‘from an authoritative 
judgment or decision already pronounced upon the same question, or 
one like it, or the opposite’ (opposites may always be inferred from 
opposites) ; ‘either universally and at all times’ (supply odrm xexpixacw) 
‘or, in default of that, by the majority, or the wise—either all or most— 
or good’, This topic, like the last, is naturally wanting in the dialectical 
Topics, to which it is inappropriate. Brandis, u. s. 

Cicero, Top. Xx 78, mixes up this topic with the authority of cha- 
racter, the fos ¢y r@ Aéyorrs, which ought not to be confounded though 
they have much in common ; the authority being derived from the same 
source, intellectual and moral pre-eminence, but employed in different 
ways. The former of the two is made supplementary to the other, 
sed et oratores et philosophos et poetas et historicos: ex quorum et dictis 
et scriptis sacpe auctoritas petitur ad faciendam fidem. Quintilian omits 
it in his enumeration, V 10, 
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We have here, and in the following sentence, a classification of 
‘authorities’ from whose foregone decisions we may draw an inference 
as to the truth of a statement, or the rectitude of a principle, act, or 
course of policy which we have to support; or the reverse. Such are 
the universal consent of mankind’, guod semper, quod ubigue, quod 
ab omnibus: short of that, the judgment of the majority: or of the 
‘wise’, especially professional men, experts, pre-eminently skilled in 
any art, science, practice, pursuit, or the majority of ‘hem: or, lastly, 
the good, the right-minded, and therefore sound judging; whose minds 
are unclouded by passion or partiality, unbiassed by prejudice, clear 
to decide aright: men of dpornais who have acquired the habit of right 
judgment in practical business and moral distinctions. The good, or 
virtuous man, the dpospos or ayabos, or the dpOds Aoyos, appears again 
and again in Aristotle’s Moral and Political writings as the true 
standard of judgment. Comp. Rhet. 1 6.25, dya8or, 0 rév ppoviper ris 
i} rar ayabay avdpar 7 yuvaicey mpoexpivev, and see note and references there. 

The wise, as authorities; particularly judges and legislators, as well 
as poets, philosophers, statesmen, prophets and seers, and the like; are 
one class of paprupes (as .affesting the truth of a statement or principle) 
of the dreyvos wioress, 1 15. 13, seq.: where Homer, Periander, Solon, 
Themistocles (as an interpreter of oracles), and Plato, are selected as 
examples. 

7 ef avrot of xpivovres] again xexpixagw. ‘Or again, (special classes of 
authorities,) if the judges themselves, or those whose authority they 
accept (have already pronounced upon the point); or those whose deci- 
sion we have no fower of opposing, such as our lords and masters (any 
one that has power, controul, over us, with whom it is /o//y to contend) ; 
or those whose decision it is not righk# to oppose, as gods, father, pastors 
and masters’ (whom we are douad in duty to obey). 

‘An instance of this is what Autocles said in his speech on the pro- 
secution of Mixidemides’ (this is lit. ‘as Aut. said, what he did say against 
M.’) ‘that’ (before ef supply desvor civas aut fale aliquid, ‘it was monstrous 
that, to think that’—) ‘the dread goddesses’ (the Eumenides or Erinnyes) 
‘should be satisfied to bring their case? before the Areopagus, and Mixi- 
demides not!’ That is, that the axéhority of thecourthad been proved by the 
submission of the Eumenides, Mixidemides was therefore bound to submige 
in like manner: the jurisdiction and its claims had been already decided. 
Of the circumstances of the case nothing further is known: but it seems 


1 On the force of this argument from universal consent, see Cic. Tuse. Disp. 1 cc. 
12, 13, 14, 15: especially 13, 30 (of the belief in God), and 15, 35, ommmium con- 
sensus naturae vox est, seq. With which compare the maxim, Fox populi vor Des. 

2 Sy» Soiva: is here, as in Thuc. I 28, dlcas FOedow Sotwas, ‘to submit to trial or 
adjudication’: comp. Aesch. c. Ctes. § 124, and the phrase dixyp doira: cal A\aBerr, 
denoting a general legal settlement of differences, The usual meaning is ‘to pay 
the penalty or give satisfaction’. 
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from the allusion here, that Mixid. had first refused to submit to the 
Court of Areopagus the trial of some charge against him, on which he 
was subsequently, and consequently, prosecuted in one of the ordinary 
courts of Autocles. 

The appearance of the cweuvat Oeai as prosecutors in the court of the 
Areopagus is of course a reference to their prosecution of Orestes in 
Aeschylus’ Eumenides. Of Mixidemides we know but the name. Au- 
tocles was a much more important personage. He was an Athenian, 
son of Strombichides, Xen. Hellen. v1 3. 2, one of the seven ambassadors 
sent to the congress at Sparta in 371 B.C., in the spring before the battle 
of Leuctra, Xen. 1. c.. who reports his speech § 7. Xenophon (u.s. § 7) 
calls him pada émorpedys pyrwp, ‘a very careful orator’ (so Sturz, Lex. 
Xen. and Lexx. but I think rather, ‘dexterous’, one who could readily ¢urn 
himself about to anything, ‘versatile’: and so apparently Suidas, who 
renders it dyyivous). Autocles was again employed in 362—361 “in place 
of Ergophilus (Rhet. 11 3.13) to carry on war for Athens in the Helle- 
spont and Bosporus.” (Grote.) Xenophon’s Hellenics do not reach this 
date. His operations against Cotys in the Chersonese, and subsequent 
trial, are mentioned by Demosth. c. Aristocr. § 104 and c. Polycl. § 12, 
and his name occurs, pro Phorm. § 53 [A. Schaefers Dem. u. s. Zeit 
1 pp. 64, 134 and III 2. p. 158]. See Grote, HY. G. X 223 [c. LXXv11], and 
§11 seq.[c. LXXxX]. Another Autocles, 6 ToApaiov, is mentioned by Thuc. 
IV 53, and again c. 119: and another by Lysias, mpos Zivera § 12: anda 
fourth by Aeschines, de F. Leg. § 155. 

‘Or (another example) Sappho’s saying, that death must be an evil: 
for the gods have so decided; else they would have died themselves’: 
using the gods as an au¢hority for the truth of her dictum. | 

‘Or again, as Aristippus to Plato, when he pronounced upon some 
point in—as he, Aristippus, thought—a somewhat too authoritative tone, 
““Nay but,” said he, “our friend”—meaning Socrates—“never used to 
speak like that.” 

Aristippus draws an inference from the authority of their common 
master—who never dictated, but left every question open to free discus- 
sion, always assuming his own ignorance, and destre to be instructed 
rather than to instruct—to the proper rule in conducting philosophical 
discussion. On Aristippus see Grote’s Plato, Vol. UI. p. 530, seq. 
ch. XXXVIII. 

On this passage, see Grote, Plato, 111 471, and note. In qualification 
of what is there said of Plato’s ‘arrogance’, so far as it can be gathered 
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from our text, take Victorius’ commentary on os gero, with which I 
entirely agree: “quae sequuntur verba modestiam Platonis defendunt, et 
paene declarant sine causa Aristippum arrogantiae eum insumulasse : 
addit enim os gero, ut opinio illius erat.” I will not however deny that 
Plato may even in conversation have been occasionally guilty of dogma- 
tizing: in his latest writings, such as the Timaeus and Laws, and to a 
less degree in the Republic, such a tendency undoubfedly shews itself: 
but by far the larger portion of his dialogues, which represent probably 
nearly three-fourths of his entire life, are pervaded by a directly opposite 
spirit, and are the very impersonation of intellectual freedom. Following 
the method and practice of his master, he submits every question as it 
arises to the freest dialectical discussion, so that it is often impossible to 
decide which way (at the period of writing any particular dialogue) his 
own opinion inclines; and always presents in the strongest light any 
objections and difficulties in the thesis which he is maintaining. I think 
at all events with Victorius that Aristotle at any rate lends no counte- 
nance here to Aristippus’ charge of dogmatic assumption. So far as his 
outward bearing and demeanour were concerned, I can conceive that he 
may have been haughty and reserved, possibly even morose: but a habit 
of ‘laying down the law’, or of undue assumption and pretension m lec- 
turing and discussion—which is what Aristippus appears here to attri- 
bute to him—seems to me to be inconsistent with what we know from 
his dialogues to have been the ordinary habit of his mind, at least until 
he was already advanced in life’. 

émayyeArixerepor] ésayyéAAeoOa: is to ‘announce’, ‘make public 
profession of’, as of an art, pursuit, business, practice. Xen. Memor. 
12.7, éw aperny, of the Sophists, who ‘made a profession of teaching 
virtue’, So Iperayopou émdyyeApa, Rhet. 11 24. 11. This ‘ profession’ 
may or may not carry with it the notion of pretension without perform- 
ance, imposture, sham, da:vopzern copia, Show without substance: and it 
is by the context and the other associations that the particular meaning 
must be determined. Thus when Protagoras says of himself, rovro 
€orw, & %., TO ewayyeApa 0 ewayyédAopas, he certainly does not mean to 
imply that he is an impostor: when Anistotle lL c. applies the term to 
him, this is by no means so certain; judging by his account of the 
Sophists, de Soph. El. 1,165 @ 19 seq. Instances of both usages may be 
found in Ast, Lex. Plat. There can be no doubt that undue assumption 
or pretension is meant to be conveyed by Aristippus in applying the 
word to Plato’s tone and manner. 

‘And Agesipolis repeated the inquiry of the God at Delphi, which 
he had previously made (of the God) at Olympia (Apollo at Delphi, 
Zeus at Olympia), whether his opinion coincided with his fathers; 

1 | have expressed my opinion upon some points of Plato’s character, in con- 


trast with that of Aristotle, in Introd. to transl. of Gorgias p. xxvii, and note; to 
which I venture here to refer. 
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assuming or inferring’ (os sc. from the obvious duty of respecting the 
authority of a father) ‘the disgracefulness of pronouncing the contrary’. 

For v. 1. ‘Hyqjourmos Victorius and Muretus had proposed to substitute 
*Aynoiworts, from Xen. Hellen. Iv 7. 2, which has been adopted in the 
recent editions of Bekker and Spengel; being also confirmed by a varia. 
tion in the old Latin Transl, which has Hegesippus polis. See Spengel in 
Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 53. Gaisford in ot. Var. and Victorius. 
Xenophon in the passage cited tells the whole story. Agesipolis is the 
first of the three kings of Sparta of that name, who came to the throne 
in 394 B.C. (Clinton, /. #7. 11 p. 205). His expedition into Argolis, to 
which the consultation of the oracle was preparatory, was in 390 (Clinton, 
fF. H, sub anno). This Agesipolis has been not unnaturally confounded 
with his more distinguished fellow-citizen and contemporary Agesilaus, 
to whom Plutarch, Reg. et Imper. Apophthegm., Agesilaus 7, p. 191 B, 
erroneously ascribes this saying as an apfophthegm (Gaisford). And simi- 
larly Diodorus, XIV 97, has substituted the latter name for the former in 
his account of (apparently) the same event that Xenophon is relating in 
the passage above cited. See Schneider's note ad locum. - 

‘And Isocrates’ argument about Helen, to shew that she was vir- 
tuous and respectable, (as she must have been) since (efrep, if—as he 
did) she was approved by Theseus (Theseus decided, or gave judgment 
in her favour)’. Aristotle’s éxpsye» expresses Isocrates’ dyamjoayras xat 
Gavpacavras. See ante, 1 6.25. The passage of Isocrates referred to 
occurs in his Helen § 18—22. Compare especially §§ 21,22. He con- 
cludes thus, wep) 8€ ray ovrw madaay mpoorjKes Tois at’ éxeivoy Toy ypdvoy 
«0 ppovjcaswy cpovooiyras nyas haiverba, to give way to their authority. 

‘And the case of Alexander (Paris) whom the (three) goddesses (Juno, 
Minerva, Venus) preferred’ (selected, decided, by preference; spo, before 
all others ; to adjudge the prize of beauty). This instance is given 
before, with the preceding, in 1 6. 25. 

‘ And—as Isocrates says, to prove that (ér:) Evagoras was a man of 
worth—Conon, at all events after his misfortune, left all the rest and 
came to Evagoras’. Evagoras, the subject of Isocrates’ panegyric, Or. 
1X, was king of Salamis in Cyprus, In the spring of 404 B.Cc., after the 
defeat of Aegospotami (8varvxneas), he fled for refuge to Evagoras, Xen. 
Hellen. 11 1.29; the words 8voruxnoas as Evayopay fAGe are a direct quo- 
tation from the Oration, § 52. This incident of Conon’s forced visit is 
absurdly embellished, exaggerated, and distorted from its true significance 
by the voluble panegyrist, § 51 seq. 
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§13. Top. XII. éxréy pepav) the argument from the parts to the whole. 
This topic, so briefly dispatched here, is much more clearly and fully set 
forth in the Topics, B 4, 111 2 33 seq. [Grote’s Arv.1 p.417], to which we 
are referred; the same example being given in both. The parts and whole, 
are the species and genus. Anything of which the genus or whole can be 
predicated must likewise fall under one of its species, because the species 
taken together make up the genus ; if knowledge for instance be pre- 
dicable of something, then some one of its parts or branches—grammar, 
music or some other species of knowledge—must needs be predicable 
of the same; otherwise it is no part of knowledge. And the same 
applies to the declensions—saperipes Acyouera, the same root or notion 
with altered terminations—of the words representing the genus; what 
is true of émtorjpy &c. is equally true of émorijpew, ypapparixes, povewos. 
If then all the parts of the genus are or can be known (this is assumed 
in the text), we have to consider when any thesis is proposed, such as, the 
soul is in motion (r7v Wux}y «veioOat, meaning, that the soul és motion), 
what the kinds of motion are, and whether the soul is capable of being 
moved in any of them; if not, we infer, ‘from part to whole’, that the 
genus motion is #o¢ predicable of soul, or that the soul is devoid of motion. 

xivnots is usually divided by Aristotle into four kinds, (1) gopd, motion 
of translation, motion proper ; (2) dAAoiecrs, alteration ; (3) av&qois, growth ; 
and (4) dOicts, decay. De Anima I 3, 406 4 12. Again Metaph. A 2, 1069 
59, xara 10 vs }} card rd won 7 woody f rou, where yéveots dwAj nai dOopa 
are added to the list, and distinguished from avénots and ¢éiors, but 
still included in four divisions; yeveors «ai dOopd, xara rode or ro vi; 
avénots xal pbopa, xara ro wocdy; dAXolecis, xara rd waGos, OF wow» ; and 
dopd, xara rowoy, OF ov. In Phys, VII 2 sub init. there are distinguished 
dopa, wocov, woov. Categ. c. 14, 1§ @ 13, SIX, yéveots, POopd, avégare, 
peiwars, dAAoiwors, ] xara rowow peraBody. Plato gives two, Parmen. 138 
C, (1) motion proper or of translation and (2) change. To which, p. 162 £, 
is added as a distinct kind the motion of revolution or rotation, (1) dAXoe- 
oveOa:, alteration, change of character, xara rd wdbos, rd wocoy ; (2) peraBaivecy, 
change of place; and (3) orpéhecOa:, revolution. And in Legg. x c. 6, 
893 B seq., where the distinctions are derived from a Jrtors considerations, 
ten is the total number, 894.C. (Comp. Bonitz ad loc. Metaph, Waitz 
ad 1. Categ.) Cicero treats this topic of argument, under the general 
head of definitio, Top. V 26, seq., afterwards subdivided into partitro 
and divisio; and under the latter speaks of the process of dividing the 
genus into its species, which he calls formae; Formae sunt hae, in 
guas genus sine ullius practermissione dividitur: ut st quis tus in legem, 
morem, aeqguitatem dividat, § 31: but does not go further into the 
argument to be derived from it. 

Quintilian, V 10. 55, seq., follows Cicero in placing perus and species 
under the head j/iaitio, § 55, comp. § 62; in distinguishing partitio 
and divisio, as subordinate modes of finito § 63; and points out the 
mode of drawing inferences, affirmative or negative, from the division 
of the genus into its parts or sfectes, as to whether anything proposed 
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can or can not be included under it, § 65. These are his examples. 
Ut sit ctvis aut natus sit oportet, aut factus: utrumque tollendum est, 
nec natus nec factus est. Ib. Hic servus quem tibi vindicas, aut 
verna tuus est, aut emptus, aut donatus, aut testamento relictus, aut ex 
hoste capius, aut alienus: deinde remotis prioribus supererit alienus. 
He adds, what Aristotle and Cicero have omitted ; Sericulosum, et cum 
cura intuendum genus; quia si in proponendo unum quodlibet omi- 
serimus, cum risu quogue tota res soluitur, 

‘Example from Theodectes’ Socrates: “What temple has he pro- 
faned? To which of the gods that the city believes in (recognises, 
accepts) has he failed to pay the honour due?”’ The phrase doeBeiy els 
To lepov ro év AeAqbois occurs twice (as Victorius notes) in Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§§ 106, 107. Theodectes’ “Socrates,” which is (most probably) quoted 
again without the author's name § 18, was one of the numerous dmroAoyla: 
Zwxparovs of which those of Plato and Xenophon alone are still in. 
existence. We read also (Isocr. Busiris § 4) of a paradoxical xarryopia 
Laxpdrovs by Polycrates (one of the early Sophistical Rhetoricians, Spengel 
Art. Script. pp. 75—7. Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X 
vol, 111 281—2), which was answered by an dmodcyia LYwxpdrovs from 
Lysias, Speng. op. cit. p. 141. On this see Sauppe, Lys. Fragm. Cxi1 
Or. Att. 111 204: which is ‘to be distinguished from another and earlier 
one, also by Lysias, Sauppe, u. s, Fr. CXII p. 203. [Blass, 4é4. Bereds. 1, 
P- 342, I, pp. 337, 416.] 

Theodectes is here answering the charge of Meletus, obs pév 9 mrodcs 
' vopi{es Geovs ov vopifov, Xen. Mem. 1 1. 1, Apol. Socr. § 11, Plat. Ap. 
Socr. 26 B. To this Xenophon, like Theodectes, replies by a direct 
contradiction, and affirmation of the contrary, Mem. I 1.2, div re yap 
gavepos Hy, x.r.A. comp. § 20; and sim, Apol. Socr. § 11 seq. How the 
charge is met by Plato in his Apology cc. XIV, Xv, and dialectically 
argued, has been already intimated, supra § 8,—see note, and comp. 
111 18, 2. The difference of the mode of treatment severally adopted 
by the two disciples in the defence of their master is remarkable. The 
inference implied in Theod.’s argument is this:—You accuse Socrates 
of impiety and disbelief in the gods. Has he ever profaned a temple ? 
Has he neglected to worship them and do them honour, by sacrifice 
and other outward observances? The indignant question, implying 
that the speaker defies the other to contradict him and prove his charge, 
assumes the negative. But such offences as these are the parts of 
impiety which indicate disbelief in the gods—the orator in his excitement 
takes for granted that the enumeration is complete, that there is nothing 
else which could prove disbelief in the gods—and if he is not guilty of any 
of them, neither can he be guilty of the impiety which includes these, and 
these alone, as its parts; the whole or genus is #o¢ predicable of him’, 


1 This argument may possibly be suitable to a sophist and declaimer, but the use 
of it in a court of justice would certainly be exposed to the ‘danger’ against which 
Quintilian warns those who employ the topic in general. 
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§§ 14,15. Top. Xl. Argumentum ex consequentibus,; ex réy éxoperey 
rivi dyabey  xaxov, which Vict. found as a title to the topic in one of 
his MSS. On éweoOas and axoAovéety, and their various senses, dialectical 
and in the ordinary language, see note on I 6.3. The general meaning 
of them seems to be ‘concomitant’; that which constantly waits or 
attends upon something, either as antecedent, simultaneous, or sub- 
sequent. 

There are two topics of consequents, XIII and XIv. The first is simple. 
Most things have some good and some bad consequent usually or 
inseparably attached to them, as wisdom and the envy of fellow-citizens 
are the ordinary results of education. In exhortation, defence, and 
encomium (the three branches of Rhetoric) we urge the favourable 
consequence—the resulting wisdom in the case proposed—if we have 
to dissuade, to accuse, to censure, the unfavourable ; each as the occasion 
may require. The second is somewhat more complex. Here we have 
two opposites (wepi dvoiy xai dvrixetuévoy) to deal with—in the example 
public speaking falls into the two alternatives of true and fair speaking, 
and false and unfair. These are to be treated ‘in the way before 
mentioned’, rq@ wporepoy eipnpérp tpor@: that is, in exhorting or re- 
commending we take the favourable consequent, in dissuading the 
unfavourable. But the difference between the two topics lies in this 
(hapépe: 8¢); that in the former the opposition (that must be the 
opposition of the good and bad consequent, for there is no other) is 
accidental—that is, as appears in the example, there is no relation or 
logical connexion between wisdom and envy; they. may be compared 
in respect of their value and importance as motives to action, but are 
not logical opposites—but in the latter, the good and the bad conse- 
quences are two contraries (rdvayria) love and hatred, divine and human. 
In the example of the second topic, the dissuasive argument which 
comes first assigns evil consequences (hafred) to both alternatives of 
public speaking: that in recommendation, the contrary, Jove. The 
topic of consequences, in the general sense, as above explained, has 
been already applied in estimating the value of goods absolute, 1 6.3; 
and in the comparison of good things, 17.5. In Dialectics it does not 
appear in this simple shape, though it is virtually contained in the 
application of it to the four modes of dvrideors or opposition, Top. B 8; 
and in the comparison of two good things, Top. F 2, 117 @ 5—15. 
Brandis u. s. [PAé/ologus 1v 1] observes of the two Rhetorical topics, 
that they could not find an independent place and treatment in the 
Topics. 

Cicero speaks of the general topic of consequence dialecticorum pro- 
prius ex consequentibus antecedentibus et repugnantibus, omitting the 
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simple form in which it appears in Rhetoric. His conseguentia are 
necessary Concomitants, guae rem necessario consequuntur, Top. XII 53- 
The mode of handling it is illustrated, XIII 53. 

Quint. V 10.74, Ex consequentibus szve adiunctis; S# est bonum ius- 
fitia, recte iudicandum;: si malum perfidta, non est fallendum. Idem 
retro. §75, sed haec consequentia daico, dxodovOa; est enim consequens 
(in Cicero’s sense) sapientiae bonitas; illa sequentia, mapewdpeva, quae 
postea facta sunt aut futura. And two other examples of the applica- 
tion of the argument, § 76, 77. Quintilian naturally, like Aristotle, 
gives only the rhetorical, and omits the dialectical use of the topic. 

Note by the way the redundant dove in cupSaive: ocf érecObar. See 
Monk on Eur. Hippol. 1323, Kumpis yap 70eX’ dore yiyverOas rade. And 
add to the examples there given, Thuc. 1 119, denOévres dare Wnd., VIII 455 
édi8acKxer Sore, lb. 79, ddfav sore dtavaopayeiy Ib. 86, émayyeAAduevar Sore 
BonOcity. Herod. 174, 11114. Plat. Protag. 338 C, ddvvaroy dore, Phaed. 
93 B, frrw Sore, 103 E, (Stallbaum’s note,) Phaedr. 269 D (Heindorf ad 
loc. et ad Protag. 1. c.). Dem. de F. L. § 124 (Shilleto’s note). Aesch. 
de F. L. p. 49, § 158, ddovere...dore. Arist. Polit. 11 2, 1261 @ 34, cup- 
Baives dore wavras dpyew (as here), Ib. VI (IV) 5, 1292 4 12, cupBéBnxev 
«.oore. Ib. VIII (V) 9, 1309 4 32, éorw aor éyeyv. Pind. Nem. Vv 64, 
Soph. Oed. Col. 1350 (D), decaséy dore...Eur. Iph. T. 1017 (D), was ody 
yévor ay adore... Ib. 1380. 

The example of Top. is taken from the passage of Eur. Med. 294, 
already employed in illustration of a yrepn, I 21.2. Education of chil- 
dren has for its inseparable attendants wisdom or learning as a good, 
and the envy of one’s fellow-citizens as an evil: we may therefore take 
our choice between them, and argue either for or against it, persuading 
or dissuading. (Note a good instance of péy ov», as a negative (usually) 
corrective, ‘nay rather’; this of course comes from the opponent who is 
arguing on the other side, that education is advantageous. Also in 
§ 15-) 

‘ The illustration of this topic constitutes the entire art of Callippus— 
with the addition (no doubt) of the possible, (the xowos romos of that 
name,) and all the rest (of the xo«ot roo, three in number), as has been 
said’, in c. 19, namely. 

The two notices of Callippus and his art of Rhetoric in this passage 
and § 21, are all that is known to us of that rhetorician. He is not to be 
confounded with the Callippus mentioned in 1 12.29. Spengel, Art. 
Script.148—9g, contents himself with quoting the two passages of this 
chapter on the subject. He was one of the early writers on the art of 
Rhetoric; and it is possible that a person of that name referred to by 
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Isocrates—who was born in 436 B.C.—as one of his frst pupils, weps 
avyridocees § 93, may have been this same Rhetorician Callippus. 

§ 15. Tiresias, ap. Phoen. 968, doris & ¢, cpmvpy Xpira: réxvn paraos* i” 
id €xOpa onpyras TUXM, wucpos nabiorny’ ois ay olavocxony. Wevda & ur 
oixrov Toles Xpaopeévois Adyew dducet ra rev Oeay, is compared by Victorius* 
with the example in the second topic. 

This second topic of consequences differs from the preceding in these 
particulars. In the first, which is simple, the consequences of the thing 
which is in question are twofold—bad and good, and these are uncon- 
nected by any reciprocal relation between them. The second is more 
complicated, and offers contrary alternatives, which are set in opposition 
avyririderas tayarria, as dixasa and ddica Acyew in the example—and thens 
‘proceed as before’, rg spcrepov ecipnyérp rpory ; that is, state the con- 
sequence of each, (favourable in exhortation or recommendation, unfa- 
vourable in dissuasion,) and bring the two into comparison in order to 
strike the balance of advantage or disadvantage between them. In 
public speaking, for instance, the alternatives are, true and fair, and 
false and unfair, words and arguments: if your object is to dissuade 
from it, you adduce the ill consequences of both, and contrast them, so 
as to shew which is the greater. 

‘ But that is all one with the proverb, to buy the marsh with the salt’: 
i.e. to take the fat with the lean; the bad with the good; the unprofit- 
able and unwholesome marsh (falus inamabilis, Virg. G. IV 479, Aen. 
V1 438) with the profitable salt which is inseparably connected with it. 
An argument pro and con, but only of the first kind, Top. x111, by com- 
paring the good and the bad consequence, according as you are for or 
against the purchase. An Italian proverb to the same effect is quoted 
in Buble’s note, comprare sl mel con le mosche; and the opposite, the 
good without the bad, appears in the Latin, sine sacris hacreditas, Plaut. 
Capt. Iv 1.5 (Schrad.). [We may also contrast the proverb pndé péAs, 
pnde peXicoas: éwl rey px) BovAopevaw wabeiw ti ayabor perd dreverou 
(Diogenianus, ceré. vi, 58). Cf. Sappho, fragm. 113.] 


? Gaisford, Not. Var., cites this as from Victorius. It is not found in my copy, 
Florence, 1548. 
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There is an evident intention in the association of gAos and Aas: the 
alliterative jingle, as in so many other proverbs (sa@jpara padjpara, safe 
bind safe find), sharpens the point, and helps its hold on the memory. 

Some MSS have €Aatoy for édos, which is expressed in the Vet. Tr. 
Lat., ‘olim (oleum) emi et sales,’ and by other interpreters; and also 
adopted by Erasmus, Adag., oleum et salem oportet emere; ‘to be in 
want of oil and salt,’ implying insanity, against which this mixture was 
supposed to be a specific. Victorius, referring to the Schol. on Arist. 
Nub. 1237, ddoly diacpnyGels svar’ Gy odroci, who notes rovs mapadpo- 
vouvras doi xal éAalm deBpexor, xal wdeAovvro, supposes that some 
copyist having this in his mind altered Aes into gAqov. At all events 
the proverb in this interpretation has no meaning or applicability here. 

In the following paragraph (xat 3 BAaiowors...éxarépas) the meaning of 
Braicwors, the application of the metaphor, and its connexion with what 
follows, which appears to be intended as an exemplification or explanation 
of the use of BAaiowass, are, and are likely to remain, alike unintelligible. 
The Commentators and Lexicographers are equally at fault; Spengel in 
his recent commentary passes the passage over in absolute silence: 
Victorius, who reasonably supposes that BAaiowors (metaphorically) repre- 
sents some figure of rhetorical argument, candidly admits that nothing 
whatsoever is known of its meaning and use, and affords no help either in 
the explanation of the metaphor, or its connexion with what seems to be 
the interpretation of it. Buhle, and W. Dindorf, ap. Steph. Zhes. s. v. 
pracvaricatio; Vet. Lat. Tr. claudicatio,; Riccoboni t#versio. Vater dis- 
creetly says nothing; and Schrader that which amounts to nothing.. 
After all these failures I cannot hope for any better success; and I will 
merely offer a few remarks upon the passage, with a view to assist others 
as far as I can in their search for a solution. 

Braces and pa:Sds, valgus and varus, all of them express a deformity 
or divergence from the right line, or standard shape, in the legs and feet.. 
The first (which is not always explained in the same way') seems. to cor- 
respond to our ‘bow-legged’, that is having the leg and foot bent out- 
wards : for it was applied to the hind legs of frogs, BAacvomadns Barpayos,' 
poet. ap. Suidam. And Etym. M. (conf. Poll. 2. 193,) interprets it, 6 rovs 
wotas ede 7a ff@ dterrpappevos (with his feet distorted so as to turn out- 
wards) cat tp A orotyeip dotxws; So that it seems that it may represent’ 
the act of straddling. The adj. itself and some derivatives not unfre- 
quently occur in Ar.’s works on Nat. Hist.; likewise in Galen, once in 
Xenophon, de re Eq. I 3, and, rarely in other authors; but BAaicwars 
appears to be a daft Acydpevov. fsatBos is the opposite defect to this, 
‘bandy-legged’, where the legs turn inwards. And to these correspond 
valgus and varus: the first, gui suras et crura habet extrorsum intortas, 
of which Petronius says, crura in orbem pandit; and Martial, crea... 
stimulant quae cornua lunae. Huic contrarius est varus, qui introrsus 


1 Braiods...bandy-legged, opposed to paBés. pads, crooked, bent, esp. of bandy 
legs. Liddell and Scott's Lex. sub vv. 
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pedes et crura obtorta habet. “ Vari dicuntur incurva crura habentes.” 
Festus (ap. Facc.). Heindorf ad Hor. Sat. I. 3,47. G. Dindorf (in Steph. 
Thes.) explains it by Jraevaricatio, quoting Cic. Orat. Partit. XXXVI 126, 
(praevaricator definitur) ex nomine ipso, quod significat eum qui i" con- 
trarits caussis guast vare (Edd. varie) esse posttus videatur’. If we 
revert to the derivation, and apparently the original meaning, of the 
word, following Cicero, and understand it as ‘a deviation from the right’ 
course or path, by a metaphor from bent or distorted legs, pracvaricatio 
might be taken as expressing by a similar metaphor the general meaning 
of Braiceois; but in its ordinary acceptation of ‘the betrayal of his 
client by an advocate, and collusion with his opponent’—in which Buhle 
and the Translators must be supposed to understand it, since they offer 
no other explanation—it seems altogether inappropriate. So however 
Rost and Palm, in their Lexicon. 

The translation, as the passage stands, is ‘and the AAaicecis is, or 
consists in, this, when each (either) of two contraries is followed (accom- 
panied) by a good and an ill consequence, each contrary to each’, (as in a 
proposition of Euclid). This is a generalisation of the example in Top. 
xIv: the two contraries are the fair and unfair speaking; each of which 
has its favourable and unfavourable consequence; truth, the love of God 
and hatred of men; falsehood, the love of men and hatred of God. But 
how this is connected with BAaicacrs I confess myself unable to discover. 
The nearest approach I have been able to make to it—which I only 
mention to condemn—is to understand Bdaicewars of the straddling of the 

legs, the A of the Etymol. M., which might possibly represent the divergence 
of the two inferences pro and con deducible from the topic of conse- 
quences: but not only is this common to all rhetorical argumentation, 
and certainly not characteristic of this particular topic, but it also loses 
sight of the deviation from a true standard, which we have supposed this 
metaphorical application of the term to imply. 

§ 16. Top. xv. This Topic is derived from the habit men have, 
which may be assumed to be almost universal, of concealing their real 
opinions and wishes in respect of things good and bad, which are always 
directed to their own interests, under the outward show and profession 
of noble and generous sentiments and of a high and pure morality. 
Thus, to take two examples from de Soph. EL c. 12, they openly profess 
that a noble death is preferable to a life of pleasure; that poverty and 
rectitude, is better than ill-got gains, than wealth accompanied with dis- 
grace: but secretly they think and wish the contrary. These contrary 
views and inclinations can always be played off one against the other in 
argument, and the opponent made to seem to be asserting a paradox: 
you infer the one or the other as the occasion requires. This is in fact 
the most effective (xupsséraros) of all topics for bringing about this result. 
The mode of dealing with the topic is thus described in de Soph. EL. Lc. 
173 a 2, “If the thesis is in accordance with their real desires, the 


1 Compare the whole passage §$ 124—126, in illustration of pracer. catia, 
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respondent should be confronted with their public professions; if it is in 
accordance with them [the latter], he should be confronted with their real 
desires. In either case he must fall into paradox, and contradict either their. 
publicly expressed, or secret opinions.” Poste, Transl. p. 43. “This is for 
dialectics: but it may be applied equally well to rhetorical practice, in 
which there is nearly always a real or (as in the epideictic branch) 
imaginary opponent. The author proceeds, Ib. 173 2 7, further to illus- 
trate this by the familiar opposition of @vois and yopos, nature and con- 
vention or custom, which is to be handled in the same way as the pre- 
ceding, and is sAcioros roros rou ra wapddoga Aeyeww: referring to Callicles’ 
well-known exposition of the true doctrine of justice conventional and 
natural, in Plato’s Gorgias, c. 38, foll. 

This topic does not occur in Cicero’s tract, which is confined to dia- 
lectics; nor is it found amongst the rhetorical topics of Quintilian’s tenth 
chapter of Book v, which has supplied us with so many illustrations of 
Aristotle. ; 

‘Another; whereas in public and in secret men praise not the same 
things, but openly most highly extol what is just and right, yet secretly 
(privately, in their hearts,) prefer their own interest and advantage, from 
these (i.e. from premisses derived from the one or the other of these two 
modes of thought and expression, whichever it be that the opponent has 
given utterance to,) we must endeavour to infer the other: for of all 
paradoxical topics (topics that lead to paradox, which enable us to repre- 
sent the opponent as guilty of it,) this is the most effective (most power- 
ful, mightiest, most authoritative)’. If the opponent has been indulging 
in some high-flown moral commonplaces about virtue and honour, by an 
appeal to the real but secve¢ feelings of the audience on such matters, we 
must shew that such sentiments are paradoxical, or contrary to common 
opinion; or conversely, if we have occasion to assume the high moral 
tone, make our appeal to those opinions which they openly profess, and 
shew that it is a paradox to assume with the opponent that men are 
incapable of any other motives than such as are suggested by sordid 
self-interest. 

§17. Top. xv1.. ‘Another (inference may be drawn) from the gro- 
portion of so and so (raira)’. This is the argument from analogy in 
its strict and proper sense, the ‘analogy of relations’. See Sir W. 
Hamilton, quoted at II 19. 2, and on the argument from analogy in 
general. The analogy or proportion here is the literal, numerical or 
geometrical, proportion, 2: 4 :: 8 : 16. “Analogy or proportion is the 
similitude of ratios.” Eucl. El. Bk. v def. 8. 

This topic also does not appear in the dialectical treatise, where 
It is inappropriate; nor in Cicero and Quintilian, except so far as the 
ordinary and popular analogy (see again the note above referred ‘to) 
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is recognised under the names of similitudo(c) and similia (Q), Simili- 
tude is between two, proportion requires four terms. Eth. N. v 6, 
1131 @ 32,9 yap ayadoyia igorns €ori Acyey (equality or parity of ratios), 
xal €y rerapow é€Aaxioras. And comp. the explanation of the ‘propor- 
tional’ metaphor in Poet. xxi 11, and the examples, § 12, 13. Ac- 
cordingly of the two examples each has four terms, and the inference is 
drawn from the similitude of the two ratios. 

‘As Iphicrates, when they (the assembly, wWd:otvra:,) wanted to 
force upon his son the discharge of one of the liturgies’ (pecuniary 
contributions to the service of the state, ordinary and extraordinary, 
of a very onerous character), ‘because he was tall, though he was 
younger than rhe age (required by law), said that if they suppose tall 
boys to be men, they will have to vote short men to be boys’: the 
proportion being, Tall boys : men :: short men-: boys. Two ratios of 
equality. The argument is a reductio ad absurdum, The first ratio is 
hypothetical. If tall boys are really to be regarded as men, then by the 
same ratio, &c. 

‘And Theodectes, in the “law”? (which he proposes, in his decla- 
mation, for the reform of the mercenary service, see above § 11, note) 
‘you make citizens of your mercenaries, such as Strabax and Chari- 
demus, for their respectability and virtue, and won't you (by the same 
proportion) make exiles of those who have been guilty of such desperate 

(dyqjxecra) atrocities? 

Of these ‘mercenaries’ who swarmed in Greece from the beginning 
of the fourth century onwards, the causes of their growth, their character 
and conduct, and the injury they brought upon Greece, see an account 
in Grote, Hist. Gr. Vol. X1 p. 392 seq. [chap. LXXXviI}. 

’ Charidemus, of Oreus in Euboea, in the middle of that century, was 
perhaps the most celebrated of their leaders. He was a brave and suc- 
cessful soldier, but faithless, and profligate and reckless in personal 
character. Theopomp. ap. Athen. X 436 B.C. Theopomp. Fr. 155, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr, ed. C. and Th. Miiller, p. 384 4(Firmin Didot). &cd 1)» éwseixesas, 
therefore, is not to be taken as an exact description of Charidemus’ 
character, but is the assumption upon which the Athenians acted when 
they conferred these rewards. His only real merit was the service he 
had done them. He plays a leading part in Demosthenes’ speech, c. 
Aristocratem ; who mentions several times, §§ 23, 65, 89, the citizen- 
ship conferred on him by the Athenians in acknowledgment of his 
services, as well as—somewhat later—a golden crown, § 145, speray 


wokimys, elra wadiy xpvaois orehuvots os evepyérns orepaverat, § 157, 


P. 13954. 
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presents, and the name of ‘benefactor’, 185, and 188. Besides the 
Athenians, he was employed by Cotys and his son Cersobleptes, kings 
of Thrace, and by Memnon and Mentor in Asia, A complete account 
of him and his doings is to be found in Weber's Proleg. ad Dem. c. 
Aristocr. pp. LX—LXXXIII. 

Of the other mercenary leader, Strabax, all that we know is derived 
from Dem. c. Lept. § 84, that through the intervention or by the recom- 
mendation (&a) of Iphicrates he received a certain ‘honour’ from the 
Athenians, to which Theodectes’ extract here adds that this was the 
citizenship. We learn further from Harpocration and Suidas that Strabax 
is—an dvoua xipiov. “De commendatione Iphicratis, ornatus Strabax videri 
potest Iphicratis in eodem bello (sc. Corinthiaco) adiutor fuisse,” F, A, 
Wolff, ad loc. Dem. ) 

§ 18 Top. xvi. Inference from results or consequents to ante- 
cedents, parity of the one implies parity or identity of the other’: if, 
for instance, the admission of the dirt of the gods equally with that 
of their death, leads to the result of denying the eternity of their 
existence—in the former case there was a time when they were nof, 
as in the other there is a time when they w#l/ not de—then the two 
assertions (the antecedents) may be regarded as equivalent, or the same 
in their effect, and for the purposes of the argument Gri cpoiws doeBovow, 
because they both lead to the same result or consequent; so that one 
can be put for the other, whichever happens to suit your argument, 

. On Xenophanes, see note on I 15. 29, and the reff. On this passage, 
Miillach, Fr. Phil Gr., Xenoph. Fragm. Inc. .7, “ Hoc dicto veteres 
poetae perstringuntur, qui quum diis aeternitatem (potius tmortalitatem) 
tribuerent, eos tamen hominum instar ortos esse affirmabant eorumque 
parentes et originem copiose enarrabant.” And to nearly the same 
effect, Karsten, Xenoph. Fr. Rell. xxxIv. p. 85. The saying against 
the assertors of the birth of the gods is not found amongst the extant 
fragments, but the arguments by which he refuted this opinion is given 
by Aristotle (7?) de Xenoph. Zen. et Gorg. init. p. 974. 1, seq. and by 
Simplicius, Comm. in Phys. f. 6 A, ap. Karsten p. 107, comp. p. 109. 

For xat—dé, see note on I 6. 22. 

‘And in fact, as a general rule, we may always assume’ (subaudé dei, xp7}, 


3 “Von der glechheit der folgen auf gleckheit des thnen xu grande liegenden 
Schlvessepde.” Brandis [Philologus 1v i]. 
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aut tale aliguid) the result of either of two things to be the same with 
that of the other (éxarépov), (or with éxacrov, as A‘, adopted by Spengel, 
the result of anything, i.e. any things, two or more, that we have to 
argue about) ‘as in the example, “what you are about to decide upon 
is not Isocrates, but a study and practice, whether or not philosophy 
deserves to be studied.”’ Whether you decide upon Isocrates or his 
pursuit and study, the inference or result 23 he same (ravrdv), and can be 
deduced equally from both. I have here adopted Spengel’s emendation 
of Isocrates for Socrates, “quam emendationem,” as Spengel modestly 
says, “ Victorius si integram vidisset Antidosin nobis non reliquisset”. 
It is given in his Specim. Comm. tn Ar. Rhet., Munich, 1839, p. 37- 
A comparison of this passage with Isocr. wepi dyridoceas, § 173, ov yap 
sept cpou péAdere povow ry Wijpow dioicew GAAa Kal wepi éxirndevparos, } 
wodol ray vewrépery mpoadxovet Toy vour, certifies the emendation. Even 
Bekker has accepted it. At the same time the vudgata lectio Yexparovs, 
as Victorius interprets it, yields a very sufficient sense, thus more briefly 
expressed by Schrader, “Socrate damnato simul damnabitur studium 
sapientiae : Socrate servato servabuntur sapientiae studia ;” Socrates and 
his study or pursuit stand or fall together ; to condemn Socrates, is to 
condemn philosophy : and might even be thought to be confirmed by 
xpivew, which more immediately suggests a judicial decision. 

‘And that (the result, effect, consequence of) grving earth and water 
is the same as, equivalent to, slavery’. The demand of ‘earth and water’ 
by the Persian monarchs from a conquered prince or state, in token of 
submission, and as a symbol of absolute dominion or complete pos- 
session of the soil—therefore equivalent to slavery, 3ovAkevew—is referred 
to frequently by Herodotus, Iv 126, Darius to Idanthyrsus, the Scythian 
king, deowory TE oH Sapa PéEpwor yoy re cal vdwp. V 17, the same to 
Amyntas king of Macedonia, Ib. 18, the same to the Athenians, Ib. 73, 
VII 131, 133, 138, 163. Plut. Themist. c. 6. Plin. N. H. xx 4 (ap. 
Bahr), Summum apud antiquos signum victoriae erat herbam porrigere 
victos, hoc est terra et altrice thsa humo et humatione etiam cedere: quem 
morem etiam nunc durare apud Germanos scio. It appears from Du- 
cange, Gloss. s. v. /nvestéura, that this custom was still continued in 
the transmission of land during the middle ages (Bahr). 

‘And participation in the general peace (would be equivalent to) 
doing (Philip's) bidding’. The Schol. on this passage writes thus: #- 
Auwwos KatTyrdyxace rous *AOnvaious iv eipnveveciy pet avros’ Sowep cai 
ai dddas xepar, 6 8¢ Anpoodérns dyvixinrey déyes Ste TS peréxew vis Kowns 
eippyns peta Tov ScAimrov nuas, os nat rovs Actos wayras, ¢oTs TO woteLD O 
gpoovarres o Pikiwwos. Spengel was the first to point out (Specime. 
Comm. u. 8. p. 39) that the xo) elpijyy here referred to is the same of 
which mention occurs several times in a speech wept rey mpos "AXéfardpor 
ovvOnxéy—attributed to Demosthenes, but more probably by Hyperides ; 
sec the Greek argument, and Grote, 7. Gr. (chap. xCt] X11 21 and note— 
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§§ 10, 11,17,19,30. The cow) elpyyn, and the cuvOjxas spds AXE. both de- 
note the convention at Corinth of the deputies of all the Greek states, with 
the exception of the Lacedaemonians who refused to appear, in 336 B. C., 
“which recognised Hellas as a confederacy under the Macedonian 
prince (Alexander, not Philip) as imperator, president, or executive head 
and arm.” Grote, u. s. p. 18. The speech . r. #. Ade€. o., according to 
the same authority, p. 21, was delivered in 335. But neither Aristotle’s 
quotation, nor the Scholiast’s comment, can refer to this speech, as 
Spengel himself observes. If the Scholiast is right in describing the 
opposition of Demosthenes as directed against PAzézf, it must be referred 
to a different speech delivered by him against the former agreement of a 
similar kind with Philip, after Chaeronea, which took place two years 
earlier than that with Alexander, in 338. Grote, u.s. p.17. Comp. 
XI 700. [A. Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit, Ul 186—193.] 

This passage has been already referred to in the Introduction, on the 
question of the date of publication of the Rhetoric, p. 28; and again, 46 
note 2, on the references to Demosthenes in the same work, 

‘Of the two alternatives (the affirmative or negative side, whether the 
result is or is not the same, either may be taken, whichever happens to 
be serviceable’, Or, as Victorius, ‘of the two alternatives, which though 
in themselves different, yet in the result are the same, we may always 
take that which best suits our argument’. 

§ 19. Top. xvi. ‘Another (is derived from the natural habit or 
tendency of mankind) that the same men don’t always choose the same 
things’ (Spengel omits rovs avrovs with A‘; Bekker, as usual, retains it) 
‘after as before (something intermediate, act, occurrence, period), but 
conversely ’ (i.e. do the second time what they have avoided the first, or 
vice versa); ‘ of which the following enthymeme is an example’, 

i guaere 4? which expresses ‘as’ (in the way in which), much more 
naturally than #7. This seems to be the required sense: and so I think 
Victorius understands it, “ non eadem iidem homines diversis temporibus 
sequuntur.” The same meaning is very awkwardly expressed, if indeed 
it #s expressed, by rendering # ‘or’. In that case vorepow and mporepoy 
must be ‘at one time or another’: Riccobon ‘posterius vel prius’ ‘ after or 
before’: ‘sooner or later’. I will put the question, and leave it to the 
judgment of others. Which is the more natural expression, the more 
usual Greek, and more in accordance with the example? ‘The same 
men don’t always choose the same things after as before’, i.e. the second 
time, when they have to repeat some action or the like, as the first time, 
when the circumstances are perhaps different: or, if # be or, ‘men don’t 
always choose the same things after or before, sooner or later’. Surely 
the alternative is here out of place; in this case it should be xai, not #. 

év@vpnpa) Victorius interprets this “argumentum ex contrartis conclu- 
sum;” on which see Introd. pp. 104, 5, Cic. Top. X11 55. This is the 
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sense in which it is found in the Rhet. ad Alex., Cicero and Quintilian, 
and was in fact the common usage of it. But, as far as I can recollect, it 
never occurs in this special sense, at all events, in Aristotle’s Rhetoric ; 
and is in fact one of the leading distinctions between it and the Rhet. ad 
Alex. Neither was there any occasion to depart here from 4zs ordinary 
use of the term: for enthymemes, i. e. rhetorical inferences in general, 
are exactly what he is employed in illustrating throughout this chapter. 

The original sentence of Lysias begins with, descr yap dy cy, © 
"AOnvaios, ef x.r.A. ‘For monstrous would it be, men of Athens, if 
when we were in exile we fought for our return (to be restored to our) 
home, and now that we Aave returned (been restored) we shall fly to 
avoid fighting’, We were eager to fight before (this was, as will appear 
afterwards, with the Lacedaemonians who aided the Thirty), shall we 
now after our restoration shrink from it? The eramfp/e is an instance 
of what men are in the habit of doing, viz. changing their minds without 
reason: the argument, that it is unreasonable, and monstrous at all 
events to do it now. 

 waredGeiy, to return from exile, prop. ‘down’, «ara, viz. to the shore 
or harbour, at which almost all returned exiles would naturally arrive; 
either from the interior of the country, d»aSaivew caraSaivew; or from 
the open sea into port, dedyeoOa: contrasted with xcarayeo6a, spoccxew. 
Aesch. Choeph. 3, and his own commentary, Arist. Ran. 1163—5. 

This .is followed by Aristotle’s explanation, which is certainly more 
obscure than what it professes to explain. ‘That is to say (yép), at one 
time (before) they preferred staying (where they were, ‘maintaining 
their ground’) at the price of fighting ; at another (a/ter their restoration) 
not fighting at the expense of not staying’, i.e. the second time, they 
preferred sof staying, quitting the city, to avoid fighting. It is necessary 
to interpret deri in this way, not ‘instead of’—if the reading be sound, to 
bring the. explanation into conformity with the example; and thus no 
alteration is required. 

The words quoted by Ar. are taken from a speech of Lysias, of which 
Dionysius, de Lys, Iud. c. 33, has preserved a long fragment; printed 
amongst Lysias’ speeches as Orat. 34. Baiter et Sauppe Or. Aft. 1 147. 
[Blass, die Altische Beredsamkett1 p.441 and Jebb’s Attic Orators 1 p. 211.] 
Dion. gives an account of the occasion of it in the preceding chapter. 
He doubts if it was ever actually delivered. The title of it is, wepi rod pp 
Karahica: thy warptoy wolsreiay "AOnvgas; and its object was to prevent 
the carrying into effect of a proposal of one Phormisius, one of the 
restored exiles yerd rov Sypov,—this was after the expulsion of the 
Thirty in 403 B.C., when the demus had been restored and recovered 
its authority, and the other party were now in exile—to permit the 
return of the present exiles, but to accompany this by a constitutional 
change, which should exclude from political rights all but the possessors 
of land ; a measure which would have disfranchised 5000 citizens. The 
passage here quoted refers to a somewhat different subject. The Lace- 
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daemonians, who were at hand with their troops, were trying to impose 
the measure upon them by force, dictating, and ordering, xeAevovcw, 
mpoorarrovoiy, § 6, and apparently preparing to interfere with arms. 
Lysias is accordingly exhorting the Athenians to resist manfully, and 
not to give way and quit the city again, after their restoration, for fear 
of having to fight: and Aristotle—and this is a most striking instance 
of the difficulty that so frequently arises from Aristotle’s haste and 
carelessness in writing, and also of his constant liability to lapses of 
memory—quoting from memory, and quoting wrong, and neglecting 
to mention the occasion of the speech and the name of the author, 
which he had probably forgotten for the time,—has both altered the 
words and omitted precisely the two things—deivd» ay etn, which shows 
what the inference is intended to be, and Aaxedapoviois—which would 
have enabled his readers to understand his meaning. The passage of 
Lysias runs thus: dewdv yap ay ely, d *AOnvaios, ef dre pev epevyopey, 
dyaxopueOa Aaxedaipovions tva xaré\Oopev, xaredOovres S¢ hevédpueba iva pi) 
paxydpeOa, And itis now pretty clear what the intention of the writer 
of the fragment was, namely to stimulate the Athenian assembly not to sub- 
mit to the dictation of the Lacedaemonians and to encounter them if it were 
necessary in battle, by urging the inconsistency and absurdity of which 
they would be guilty, if, whilst they were ready to fight before their 
restoration to their city, now that they were in actual possession of it 
they should quit it and return into exile, merely to avoid fighting. 

§ 20. Top. xIx. The wording of this is also very obscure from 
the extreme brevity. The title of the topic in one of Victorius’ Mss 
is éx rov mapa rov oxoroy Tov AaBdvros, cupBaivew, ‘inference, from the 
issue being contrary to the aim or intention of the receiver,’"—i.e, a 
mistake on the part of the receiver of a gift, who takes it as offered 
with an intention different from the real motive. This however is only 
a single instance of the application of the topic, and derived solely from 
the sllustration, oloy ef Soin x.r.A. The true interpretation is, as Brandis 
expresses it, u.s., p. 20, the general one, “An inference from the possible, 
to the real, motive,” as appears from the examples. 

Two readings have to be considered : v. L. followed and explained by 
Victorius ef pn yévorro, which Bekker (ed. 3) has retained ; and, Vater’s 
conjecture, 4 yévorro, following the Schol., odrivos gvexa elvas, rot, od 
Bidepi vot vopicpara (this again refers exclusively to the first example). 
‘f} yévorro, Frot @axa : which at all events seems to shew that fe read 4 
yévoro : this is also expressed in Muretus’ version, ‘cuius rei causa ali- 
quid est, aut fieri potest,’ and adopted by Spengel in his recent edition. 
To this in what follows elvas § yeyevya6a properly corresponds, The 
translation will then be, ‘To say, that the fosstd/e reason for a fact (elvat) 
‘or motive for an action (ylyrec6a), (4st. that for which anything might 
be, or be done), ¢Aaz és the (true) reason or motive of the fact or action; 
as in the case of one giving another something, in order to cause him 
pain by afterwards taking it away (withdrawing it)’. Here is an osten- 
sible motive—a gi/f being usually intended to cause pleasure—which 
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conceals the real motive, which is to cause pain; and this is the in- 
ference, you infer from the apparent fact or possible motive to the real 
one ; the object of the topic being to assign a motive which suits your 
argument. Such then is the general meaning of the topic: the ex- 
amples are all of the possible concealed motive or intention—which 
may be bad or good as your argument requires—that being the form 
ih which it is more likely to be of use in Rhetoric. ov dex’ dv cig § 
yeroro ‘that for which so and so would, could, or might be, or be 
done’, (would be naturally or generally, might be possibly,) expresses 
the conditionality or possibility of the fact, motive, or intention, a 
meaning which is confirmed by épdéyera: yap «.rX. in the explanation 
of the third example. (I call it the ¢hird, olov ci doin dy—Avejcg being 
an illustration.) 

On Victorius’ interpretation of e? 2 yévocro, ‘cuius rei caussa aliquid 
esse potest, guamvuis factum non stl, Vater says, “sed hoc guamvzis factum 
son sit,ad rem non Satis facit, neque in exemplis quae sequuntur eo re- 
spicitur an haec caussa vera sit necne:” but whether that be so or not, 
I think that a still better reason may be given for rejecting it, that « 
ph yevocro cannot be rendered guamvis &c., which would require ei eat, 
or xal ei (xei) py yerorro. Victorius seems to mean, though the Greek 
(even independently of ei for guamevis) would hardly I think bear such an 
interpretation, ‘to assert that what may be the cause of a thing (i.e. an 
act) really is so, although it has not been (or, were not) done at all’; 
in other words, ‘though it is #of’: and this, though I cannot think it the 
right rendering, can scarcely be said to be altogether ‘ beside the point.’ 

On ef doin dy, see Appendix on e? duvatr’ dv, c.20.5, ‘On dy with Opta- 
ive after certain particles [printed at the end of the notes to this Book} 

In conformity with the explanation there given, doi) da», the con- 
ditional, is joined with ei, just as the future might be, of which in fact 
the conditional (as the éense is in French and Italian) is a mere mo- 
dification. 

The first example, from an unknown Tragic poet (Wagner, Fragwe. 
Tragic. Gr. HI 186), warns us that ‘ Heaven bestows on many great suc- 
cesses or prosperity, which it offers not out of good will, with no kind or 
benevolent intent, but that the disasters that they (afterwards) meet with 
may be more marked and conspicuous’—a contrast of the apparent with - 
the real intention, from which an inference may be drawn and applied to 
a parallel case. Victorius compares Caes, de B. G. 1 14 (ad Helvet. 
legatum) Consuesse deos immortales, quo gravius homines ex commu- 
fatione rerum doleant, quos pro scelere ecorum ulcisct velint, his secun- 
diores interdum res et diuturniorem impunitatem concedere. (Cf. Claud- 
ian’s folluntur tn allim, ut lapsu graviore ruant (in Rufinum 1. 22, 23).] 
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‘And another from Antiphon’s Meleager’. Referred to above, 1 
2.19, where some account is given of the author, and the story of his 
play. The author of the Meleager is Antiphon the 7ragic poet. See 
also note on II 23. 5, where the lines quoted are probably from some play. 
Wagner, Fr. Tr. Gr. 111 113. Antiph. Fr. 3. Conf. Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Gr.1 315 He suggests xdywos for xeravwor («<aivey is found several 
times in Soph., twice in Aesch., and once in Xen. Cyrop.): Gaisford, ot. 
Var. 327, with much less probability ovy os xravwor!. ‘(The intention is) 
not to slay the beast, but that Meleager may have witnesses of his valour 
in the eyes of all Greece’. “ Qui locus,” says Meineke, 1. c., “ex prologo 
fabulae petitus videtur. Fortissimi quique Graecorum heroes (ita feré 
apud poetam fuisse videtur) convenerunt, non quo ipsi aprum Calydo- 
nium interficiant, sed ut Meleagri virtutem Graecis testificentur.” 

A third from Theodectes’ Ajax (Aj. Frag. 1, Wagner, u.s., p. 118); 
cited again § 24, and III 15. 10, where the same passage of the play is 
referred to. It is there employed in illustration of the interpretation of 
a fact or a motive, favourable or unfavourable according to the require- 
ments of the argument; exactly as in the topic now under consideration. 
Ar. there explains in much plainer terms its use and application: xosvay 3¢ 
rq diaBadrAovrs xal r@ arodvopeva, ered) ro avrd évdéyeras whetovwy Evexa 
mpaxOjva, r@ pev diaBadXAovrs xaxonforéov emi ro xeipoy éxAapBavovrs (put- 
ting an unfavourable construction upon the act and its motive), r@ 3 
droAvopéva émi rd Berry (the reverse). The same explanation will 
apply to both quotations alike. Theodectes’ play contained no doubt 
a rhetorical contest—which would be quite in his manner, like Ovid’s— 
between Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles, in which the argu- 
ment from the construction of motives would be applied to the fact, by 
the competitors, in the two opposite senses. Ulysses would refer to the 
‘preference’ (xpoeiAero occurs in both the passages), shewing a sense 
of his superior merit, implied by Diomede when he chose him out of all 
the Greeks to be his companion in the hazardous exploring expedition to 
Troy by night (Hom. IL K. 227 seq. Ovid. Met. XIII 238 seq. Es¢ 
aliguid de tot Graiorum millibus unum A Diomede legi, line 241); Ajax 
would retort that this was not the real motive of Diomede’s choice, but it 
was that ‘the attendant might be inferior to himself’ (11 23. 20) or (as it 
is expressed in III 15. 10,) ‘because he alone was too mean to be his 
rival’, to compete with him in his achievements, and to share in the 
renown to be thereby acquired. 

Of évdéxeras, as illustrating «2 80i7 dy, I have already spoken. 


1 Bekker and Spengel both retain ovy ta xrdywou! 


p- 102. 
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§ 21. Top. xx. ‘Another, common to counsellors (in deliberative rhet.) 
as well as the two parties in forensic pleadings’. This seems to imply 
that the preceding topic is confined to the forensic branch; and to this, 
of the three, it is no doubt, most applicable; the suggestion and con- 
struction of motives and intentions being there most of all in request. 
Still in an encounter of two opponents in the public assembly, as in that 
of Dem. and Aesch., it is almost equally available ; and in the remaining 
branch even more so, as a topic of panegyric or censure. The present 
topic, like the five preceding, with the partial exception of Top. xv, 
which appears also amongst the ‘fallacies’ of the de Soph. EL, is appli- 
cable to Rhetoric alone and does not appear in the dialectical treatise. 

_ It embraces arguments, which may be used in the deliberative kind 
in exhorting to some act or course of policy, or dissuading from it; and 
in judicial practice in the way of accusation or defence; in which ‘we 
have to inquire, first what are the motives and incentives to action, and 
what things on the contrary deter men from acting. The things which, 
if they be on our side or are favourable to us, day Usdpyy, Supply motives 
for action, are such as possibility, facility, advantage, either to self or 
friends, (of accomplishing or effecting anything); or anything injurious 
(hurtful, damaging: that is, the power of injuring) and’ (bringing loss 
upon, on this form of adj. see note on I 4.9) ‘involving loss to enemies, 
or (if or when) the (legal) penalty (for doing something) is less than the 
thing (that is, the thing done, the success of the deed and the profit of it’, 
(‘fructus voluptasque quae inde percipitur’: ‘quod cupiebant quod seque- 
bantur et optabant.’ Victorius). The construction of the last words, § dAer- 
rev 7 (nia rov spdyparos seems to be, if construction it can be called, that 
9 (quia is continued as an apposition to the preceding nominatives ; ‘the 
penalty being less than the profit’ is another incentive to action, ‘From 
such cases as these, arguments of exhortation or encouragement are drawn, 
dissuasive from their contraries (impossibility, difficulty, disadvantage, 
injury, &c.). From these same are derived arguments for accusation 
and defence: from dissuasives or deterrents, of defence; from persua- 
sives, of accusation’. That is to say, in defending a client from a charge 
of wrong-doing, you collect all the difficulties, dangers, disadvantages 
and so on, to which the accused would be exposed in doing what he is 
charged with, and infer from them the improbability of his guilt: in 
accusing, you urge all or any of the opposite incitements to commit a 
crime, above enumerated. To these last, the inducements to the com- 
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mission of crime, may be added the topic cuz dono, ‘Cassianum illud’. 
[Cic, Phil. 11 § 35], Compare with this the passage upon the various 
motives and inducements to crime and wrong-doing, in I 10. § seq., which 
is there mixed up with a general classification of all sources and causes 
of action. 

‘And of this topic the entire “art” of Pamphilus and Callippus is 
made up’. Of Callippus it has been already stated, supra § 14, that 
nothing is known but these two notices of Aristotle. It is likely, as I 
have there pointed out [pp. 271—2], that he was one of the earliest pupils 
of Isocrates mentioned in his avri8occs, § 93. 

Pamphilus, the rhetorician, is mentioned by Cicero, de Orat. II 
21. 82, together with Corax, in somewhat contemptuous terms, Pamphilum. 
nescio guem, and of his Rhetoric, it is said, (tantam rem) ‘amguam 
pueriles delicias aliquas depingere. It is plain thercfore that Pamphilus, 
like Callippus, belonged to the early school of Rhetoricians of the age 
of Gorgias and the Sophists, and treated his art like them in a ‘ puerile’ 
and unworthy manner. Another, and very brief notice of him occurs 
in Quintilian, 111 6. 34, a chapter on the s/atus or craves; he rejected 
Jinitio, the dpix) ordots. Spalding in his note describes the contents of 
Pamphilus’ ‘art’ from the passage of the Rhet, and then discusses, 
without coming to a conclusion, the question whether or no this Pam- 
philus can be identified with a painter of the same name, mentioned in 
Quint. x11 10. 6, Pliny in several places, and Aristoph. Plut. 385, and 
the Schol. Spalding has no doubt that Quint.’s Pamphilus, 111 6. 34, 
is the rhetorician. Spengel, Art. Scrifi. p. 149, note 83, thinks that he 
cannot be the same as Aristotle’s, (erat itaque ille P. non ante Herma- 
gorae tempora,) in consequence of his acquaintance with ordoes, which 
were of much later invention, and the name of them unknown even to 
Ar. The same doubt occurred to myself: but I laid the evil spirit by the 
consideration that though Aristotle was unacquainted with the technical 
terms and classification of the ordges, he yet was familiar with the 
thing, which he frequently refers to; and the fechnical expression may 
belong to Quintilian and not to Pamphilus. Nine times the name of 
Pamphilus occurs in the Orators, (Sauppe, Ind. Nom. p. 109, ad Oraté, 
Att. vol. 111,) but the rhetorician is not among them. 

§ 22. Top. xxt. The object of this topic is (says Brandis, uw. s., 
p. 20) to weaken the force of arguments from probability. “ In incredi- 
bilibus provocatur ad effectum, qui si conspicuus sit, resisti non potest 
quin, quod incredibile videbatur, iam probabile quoque esse fateamur.” 
Schrader. 

‘Another (class of arguments) is derived from things which are 
believed to come to pass (yiyreoGa, actually to take place or happen) 
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but (still) are beyond (ordinary) belief, (you argue, namely) that they 
would not have been believed at all, had they not actually been or 
nearly so’: i.e. either deen in existence, or come so near to it, made so 
near an approach to it, as to enable us by a slight stretch of imagination 
to realize it so as to be convinced of its existence. Any case of very 
close analogy, for instance, to the thing in question might produce this 
conviction. 4 éyyis is a saving clause ; ‘fact or nearly so’, Rhetorical 
argument does not aim at absolute truth and certainty: it is content 
with a near approach to it within the sphere of the probable, which is 
enough for complete persuasion. ‘ 

‘Nay even more’, (we may further argue that these at first sight 

incredible things are even more likely to be true than those that ave at 
first sight probable. Supply doxotvyra dor: for the constr. and (padAon) 
@\n6q Or Syra dori rey elxorey xai mibavew for the sense): ‘because men 
believe in (suppose, assume the existence of,) things either actual, real 
or probable: if then it (the thing in question) be incredible and not 
probable, it must be true; because its probability and plausibility are 
not the ground of our belief in it’. The argument of the last clause is 
an exemplification of Topic 1x, § 10, s¥fra, see note there. It is an 
inference éx Saipeoews, ‘from division’; a disjunctive judgment. All 
belief is directed to the true o7 the probable : there is no other alternative. 
All that is believed—and /&zs is believed—must therefore be either true 
or probable: fis is not probable ; therefore it must be true. dAnéés 
more antiquae philosophiae identifies truth and being : dAnOés here = ow. 
_ In other words, the antecedent improbability of anything may furnish 
a still stronger argument for its reality than its probability. Anything 
absolutely incredible is denied at once, unless there be some unusually 
strong evidence of its being a fact, however paradoxical. That the 
belief of it is actually entertained is the strongest proof that it is a fact ; 
for since no one would have supposed it to be true without the strongest 
evidence, the evidence of it, of whatever kind, must be unusually strong. 
The instance given is an exemplification of the topic in its first and 
simplest form. 

‘As Androcles of Pitthus’ (or Pithus, whence o Is6evs; an Attic deme, 
of the tribe Cecropis) ‘replied in the charge he brought against the law, 
to the clamour with which he was assailed by them’ (the assembly, before 
which he was arraigning the existing state of the Iaw) ‘for saying “the 
laws require a law to correct them and set them right” which they 
thought highly improbable—“why so do fish require salt (to keep them 
from corruption), though it is neither probable nor plausible that bred 
as they are in brine (the salt sea) they should require salt: and so does 
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oil-cake’ (créuguda, the cake or mass of olives remaining after the oil . - 


has been pressed out) ‘require oil (for the same reason), though it is 
highly improbable that the very thing that produces oil should require 
oil itself’. Here we have an improbable statement which is shewn by 
two close analogies to be after all very near (éyyvs) the truth. 

Of Androcles, and the time and circumstances of his proposed altera- 
tion of the laws, nothing is known but what appears in our text. The 
names of three Androcleses occur in the Orators, (Sauppe, Ind. Nom. 
p. 13, Or. Aét. 111) of which the first, mentioned by Andocides mep) pvo- 
m™mpieyv § 27, may possibly be the speaker here referred to. The Androcles 
of Thuc. v111 65, (comp. Grote, H. G. viii 43 [c- Lxt1], Plut. Alcib. c. 19,) 
the accuser and opponent of Alcibiades, assassinated in 411 B.C. by the 
agents of Pisander and the oligarchical party, is most likely identical with: 
Andocides; the time of the events referred to in both authors being 
nearly the same. I think upon the whole that it is not improbable that 
Thucydides, Andocides and Aristotle may mean the same person’. 

orépdvda] Ar. Nub. 45, Equit. 806, was a common article of food in 
Attica. It denoted not only the cake of pressed olives, but also of grapes 
from which the juice had been squeezed. Phrynichus, s. v., has of péy 
moAdol ra rev Borpvoy éxmécpara duabds’ of 8 ’Arrixol oreududa Aad. 
Suidas, on the other hand, ré éxdupa ris orapvuAjs fH rav hady, ols avri 
dWwr ¢ypevro, and to the same effect, Hesychius. Also Galen, ap. Lobeck, 
note. Lobeck settles the matter by quoting Geoponic. VI 12. 435, eidevas 
xp?) Sre oreudvda ovy, os rives voui{ovor, rar dAaimy povov dar) supyyes, 
dda al ra rar crapvdcy ylyapra. (svpijves must surely be a mistake ; 
no amount of pressing could ever convert grape-stones or olive-kernels 
into an dwor, a dainty or relish, and moreover what is here said, that 
the oil proceeds from the oréydvda, shews that the cake is made of the 
olives themselves, and not of the mere stones.) The word occurs fre- 
quently, as might be expected, in the fragments of the Comic writers; 
see the Index to Meineke’s Collection. 

§ 23. Top. xxi. ‘Another, to be employed in refutation’, (i.e. of 
an adversary; which, real or imaginary, is always implied in refutation. 
The office of the Aeyerixoy évOvpnpa is ra dvopodoyovpeva oveayey, ‘to 
conclude contradictories’, If 22.15, and note: see also Introd. ad h. | 


1 The writer of the Article Androcics, in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. has no doubt 
upon this point. He says on this passage, ‘‘ Ar. has preserved a sentence from one 
of Androcles’ speeches, in which he used an incorrect figure!” 
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p. 263 and note—)‘is to take into consideration (and argue from) all 
contradictories, repugnances, disagreements (between your statements 
or conduct, and the opponent’s), whatever contradiction may be derived 
from all times (conflicting dafes), actions and words; separately (dis- 
tinctly; there are three distinct modes of employing it) in the case of 
the adverse party, as for instance, “and he says he loves you, and yet he 
conspired with the Thirty”? the thirty tyrants namely, after Aegospotami, 
B.C. 404: this is from the deliberative branch: ‘and separately in your 
own case (as applied to your own conduct, spafes), “and he says that I 
am litigious, and yet he can’t prove that I have ever brought a single 
case into court :” and again, distinguished from the preceding, the appli- 
cation of it to oneself amd the opponent (in the way of a contrast of two 
opposite characters and modes of conduct), “and Ae has never lent any 
one a single penny, whilst I have even ransomed (got you liberated, 
AeAupas,) many of you (out of captivity).”’ This last example reminds us 
of the contrast drawn by Demosthenes, de F. Leg. pp. 412, 13, seq., of his 
own character and conduct as compared with that of the rest of the 
ambassadors to Philip, Aeschines, Philocrates and Phrynon: in which 
the ransom of captives plays an important part. 

This is Cicero’s locus ex repugnantibus, Top. II 11, IV 22, where it 
is illustrated by an example, which concludes, repugnat enim recte acct- 
pere et invitum reddere. And further, XII §3 seq. Quintilian, v 1a. 74, 
Ex pugnankbus, Qui est sapiens stulius non est. Ib. 8.5, ex repug- 
nantibus. 

§ 24. Top. xx. The title of this topic ‘in scripto quodam libro’ 
apud Victorium, is dw6 rov Acyopergs ris airias AveaOas ScaBoAnp. 

‘Another, for’ (the benefit of; the dafive seems to follow Acyes;) 
‘those that have been previously brought into suspicion or odium, (whe- 
ther by actual calumny) or suspected’ (thought to be, having the appear- 
ance of being, Soxotor, guilty of something wrong, for some ofher reason 
—so Vater, reading 4 8oxcotc:), ‘both men and things, is to state the rea- 
son for the (otherwise) unaccountable circumstance: for there must be 
some reason (8° o is the airia,) for this appearance (of guilt), MS A‘ 
has py) 8oxover, which Victorius adopts and defends. All the recent edd, 
have 7. Victorius understands by pp doxoto. a qualification of spodka- 
BePAnpevors, to express the unexpected, apparently unreasonable, nature 
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of the calumny or suspicion, which seems to be quite unsuitable to the 
character and circumstances of the object of it: “quae tamen nullo modo 
haerere ipsis videatur, quod alienae ab ea sint.” This agrees extremely 
well with the mapaddfou following, and this reading and explanation is 
deserving at all events of consideration. It supposes only one case to 
be conteimplated, that of wuajyust suspicion and consequent calumny. 
Vater on the contrary thinks that there are fwo cases intended, direct 
calumny, and suspicion for any other reason; and that this requires jj 
Soxovor. His transl. is, “ Homines significantur, qui propter calumniam 
vel alia de caussa videantur aliquo modo affecti esse.” This is not very 
clear; but I suppose his meaning to be what I have said. In this case 
we must understand dd&«joas, or something equivalent, after doxovce. 
Spengel, in his recent edition, says that Victorius’ reading and inter- 
pretation is refuted by the sense of the passage—which I cannot agree 
with—and that d&aSeSdjobas must be understood after # 8oxotcw. But 
what is the meaning of ‘apparent’ calumny? and how is it distinguished 
from the other? 

There is another point which has hitherto escaped observation, viz. 
the interpretation of xal dvOperots xal mpaypacs. Victorius interprets it as 
in apposition to rois dsaBeSAnpévors, ‘qui valet ad purgandas aliquas et 
personas et res,’ which at first sight seems the most natural and obvious 
explanation, and I have adopted it in my translation. But then, what are 
the ¢kéngs that can be calumniated or brought under suspicion? One 
might suppose that it means human actions: but Victorius renders it 
ves; and in fact actions are necessarily included in rots dsaBeBAnpévors ; 
they are ¢ke things that are subject to misinterpretation ; and therefore 
there is no ground for a distinction between men and their actions, so 
far at least as they are subject to calumny. I will venture to suggest, 
though not with complete confidence, that we might give the words a 
different construction, and understand them thus, “for the benefit of 
those who have been unjustly—we must in this case read py Soxovors, 
unlikely to be guilty—subjected to suspicion, dy men (by human agency, 
directly) or by circumstances” (indirectly ; which would be equivalent to 
Vater’s second case). At all events it makes very good sense. 

We now come to a still greater difficulty, the interpretation of wo- 
BeBAnpéms in the example. A‘ reads d&aPeBrAnpéms rds mpds tov vior 
‘when a certain woman had been brought into suspicion with respect to 
(i.e. as to her conduct or dealings with) her son’, which gives a very 
sufficient sense, but is rejected by Victorius as well as Bekker and Spen- 
gel and modern editors in general. 

Victorius’ rendering—and no other Commentary that I have seen has 
a word on the subject—is as follows; I must give it in his own words as 
it will hardly bear translation. “Ceu cum mater quaedam filium subiis- 
set, corporique ipsius corpus suum supposuisset, ut commode eum 0s- 
culari posset, in eo habitu corporis spectata visa est stuprum cum ado- 
lescente exercere.” vmoBeBAnperms is translated literally. 
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I see no other meaning that can be attached to the words as the 
text at present stands, but it must be observed that vwoPeSAnperas rer 
aurjs view is very strange Greek for sxpposuisse filium corport suo, and I 
do not see how it can be justified. The accus. after dwoBadAcw repre- 
sents not the thing wader which you throw something, but the thing that 
you ¢hrow under something else: and the passive vwoBeBAnperns mean- 
ing ‘throwing herself under’, is possible perhaps, but by no means usual, 
Greek. The ordinary construction of vwoS8dA\ew with two objects, 
appears in these examples. The object ¢4vown is in the accus.; the 
object under which it is thrown is either in the dat. or has a prepos. 
introduced before it. vwofd\Acy wAevpois wAevpa, Eur. Or. 223, vwoft. 
audi pacroy owodory, Suppl. 1160. Xen. Oecon. 18.5, uw. ra drpesra veo 
rous wodas. Plut. Brut. 31, um. rots fideow ras odayas, and similarly in 
the metaph. applications of it (from Rost and Palm’s Lex.). On the genit. 
vwoSeBAnpeme see note on II 8. 10. 

The general meaning of the whole is, that a mother had been seen in 
this position which she had assumed for the purpose of embracing her 
own son—which was not known to the witness—was accordingly sub- 
jected to the suspicion of illicit intercourse with him: and we are to sup- 
pose further, that her character hitherto had been unimpeachable: when 
the true reason was explained or stated, the calumny was at once 
quashed (dissolved or unloosed as a knot). On this sense of Avew, 
dcadvew, &c. see note in Introd. on II 25, p. 267, note I. 

A second example is taken from the argument between Ajax and 
Ulysses in the contest for the arms of Achilles, in Theodectes’ tragedy 
‘the Ajax’, already referred to § 20 supra: where Ulysses tells Ajax ‘why 
(the reason, which explains the paradox), though he is really braver than 
Ajax, he is not thought to be so.” What the reason was we are not told ; 
nor does Ovid. Met. X111 supply the deficiency. 

On dor: and its three senses, see note on I I.1T. 

§ 25. Top. XXIV. dwo rov airiov) the inference ‘from cause to 
effect.’ ‘If the cause be there (its effect which necessarily follows, must 
be there too, and) the fact (alleged) ¢s so: if absent, then (its effect is 
absent too, and) it is ao¢ so: for cause and effect always go together, 
and without a cause (i.e. its proper cause) nothing is’. Brandis, u. s., 
p. 20, observes, that this like the preceding topics is confined to Rhe- 
toric. Cicero, Top. § 58—67, treats of cause in general and its vari- 
eties: but has nothing exactly corresponding to this, though he speaks. 
of the great importance of the general topic to orators (65—7). Quin- 
tilian, observing that the “ argumentatio, gua colligt solent ex sis guac 
Jaciunt ea quae cficiuntur, aut contra, quod genus a causis vocant,” 
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is nearly akin to that of antecedent and consequent, V 10. 80, exem- 
plifies it in the four following sections. 

‘ Leodamas, for instance, said in his defence, when charged by Thra- 
sybulus with having had his name inscribed on the column (as a mark of 
infamy) in the Acropolis, only he had struck (or cut) it out in the time of 
‘the Thirty’, replied that it was impossible; for the Thirty could have 
trusted him more if the record of his hatred of the geople had remained 
engraved on the column’. The fact is denied on the ground of the 
absence of a sufficient cause: an example of the second case, the nega- 
tive application of the topic, a» px) Umdpyn. 

On Leodamas, see on I 7. 13, and the reff. Sauppe, ad Orat. Fragm. 
XVI, Or. Att. 11 216, thinks it impossible that the two Leodamases 
mentioned by Ar., here and I 7. 13, can be the same [‘ mit Rech?’, A. 
Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit. 1 p.129 ”.}. He argues that the Leodamas 
whose name was inscribed on the column as a ‘traitor’ (i# prodttorum 
tndice inscr.), according to Thrasybulus, before the domination of the 
Thirty, that is, not later than 404 B.C. (he says 405), when he must have 
been about thirty yeats old?, could not have been the Leodamas men- 
tioned by Demosth. c. Lept. § 146, as one of the Syndics under the 
Leptinean law, in 355 B.C., and consequently, that the latter, the famous 
orator of Acharnae, must have been a different person, because he 
would then have been nearly 90. Clinton, F. H. 11 111, sub anno 
372—3, merely says, quoting Rhet. 11 23.25, “From this incident it 
appears that Leodamas was already grown up and capable of the duties 
of a citizen in B.C. 404, which shews him far advanced in years at the 
time of the cause of Leptines, in 8.C. 355.” And this appears to me to 
be a sufficient account of the matter. Thrasybulus’ accusation of Leo- 
damas is mentioned likewise by Lysias, c. Evandr. § 13, et seq. 

The circumstances referred to in this accusation and defence, and the 
meaning and intention of the inscription which Leodamas is said to have 
effaced, are not quite clear. The use of the organ or pillar here referred 
to was twofold: the object of it in either case was the same, to perpetuate 
the memory of some act or character to all future time. But the fact or 
character commemorated might be either good or evil; and in the former 
case it was the name of a public benefactor, in the latter of some signal 
malefactor or public enemy, that was inscribed. It is usual to apply the 
latter explanation to the case here in question, which is probably what 
is meant; and then it seems the story must be this :—At some uncertain 
time previous to the expulsion of the thirty tyrants and their Lacedae- 
monian supporters by Thrasybulus and his friends, the recovery of the 
city, and restoration of the demus in 403 B.C., the name of Leodamas 
had been inscribed as a mark of infamy—as a traitor to his country, as 
Sauppe u.s. and Herm. Pol. Ant. § 144. 11 interpret it—according to 
custom on a pillar erected in the Acropolis for that purpose. Now if it 
was ‘hatred to the demus’ that was engraved on it (¢yyeypaypémms) as 


1 Je n’en vois pas la nécessité, 
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the sign and cause of his imputed infamy, it follows that it must have 
been erected at some period when the popular party was in the ascend- 
ant; Leodamas of course being a supporter of the oligarchs. When his 
friends were in power and he had the opportunity, Thrasybulus charges 
him, safer alia of course, with having ‘struck or cut it out’ to efface the 
record. He denies the possibility of their effect by arguing the absence 
of all assignable caxse, which could have produced it: for this permanent 
record of his ‘ hostility to the people’ would have been an additional recom- 
mendation to the Thirty, who would have trusted him all the more for it. 
Thrasybulus, says Victorius, was accusing Leodamas of being an enemy 
and a traitor to his country; and one of the arguments he brought for- 
ward was the existence of this inscription, the subsequent disappearance 
of which he attempted to explain. He likewise cites in illustration of 
the use of the topic Cic. pro Mil. § 32, cum ostendere vellet insidiatorem 
fuisse Clodium. Qsonam igitur pacto probari potest insidias Milons 
fecisse Clodium? satis est quidem in tlla fam audact tam nefaria beliua 
docere magnam et caussam, magnam spem in Milonis morte propositam, 
magnas uitlitates fuisse. And, as Cic. goes on to remark, this is Cassia- 
num tliud, cut bono fuerit. 

Of onfAy the pillar, and ornAirys, the person whose name is engraved 
on it, in its unfavourable sense, where the inscription is a record of 
infamy—which may be compared with our use of the pillory, the custom 
of posting the name of a defaulter at the Stock Exchange, or a candi- 
date who has disgraced himself in an examination; the object in each 
case being the same, exposure of the culprit, and a warning to others!; 
the difference between the ancient and modern usages, that the latter are 
temporary, the other permanent—the following are examples: Andoc. 
wep poor. § 78, in a Waduopa: Lycurg. c. Leocr. §117, woujoavres orgAiqe, 
draypadew rovs adirnpiovs xal rovs spoddras: Demosth. Phil © § 42, 
where an historical example is given, and the whole process described. 
Isocr. wepl rov (evyous, § 9, orndirny dvaypades. 

Of the favourable sense, Victorius quotes an instance from Lys. c. 
Agorat. § 72, spooypadiva: els ry aornAny és evepyéras Svras. Herm. Pod. 
Axnt.u.s. See also Sandys’ note on Isocr. Paneg. § 180 

éxxowa:] Ar. seems here to have arbitrarily departed from his ori- 
ginal constr. Having begun with xaryyopew and dérs Fv, he abruptly 
changes to the infin. as if A¢yew and not xaryyopet had preceded : so that 


1 At Milan, says Manzoni, Introd. to the ‘ Storia della colonna infame,’ in 1830, 
the judges condemned to the most horrible tortures some persons who were accused 
of having helped to spread the plague, and in addition to other severe penalties, 
decretaron di piu, che in quello spasio (where the house of one of the condemned had 
stood) s’ innalsasse una colonna, la quale dovesse chiamarsi tnfame, con un’ iscry- 
sione che tramandasse ai posteri la notisia def attentato ad ddla pena. E im ad 
non s' ingannarono: quel giudisio fu veramente memorabile, 
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we must supply Adyew to explain the government of the infinitive, It 
cannot be the optative. . 

§ 26. Top. xxv. ‘Another, to consider whether it ever was, or is 
still, possible to improve (do better, more advantageously, under more 
favourable conditions,) in any other way (by following any other course, 
by any alteration of time, place, conditions, circumstances), any (bad) 
advice (which the counsellor is charged with having given, Vict.), or any- 
thing which he is doing, or ever has done (anything wrong that he is 
either meditating or has committed), (you infer) that, if this be #o¢ so (if 
he has #of taken advantage of these possible improvements, which 
would have contributed to the success of his advice or design), he is not 
guilty at all; decause (no one would ever neglect such opportunities if he 
had it in his power to avail himself of them) no one, intentionally and 
with full knowledge, ever prefers the worse to the better.’ It seems 
from the omission of cupSovdeves and mpdrret, and the prominence given 
to wempaxev the past act in the explanation of the reason, that although 
this topic say be applied to deliberative oratory, it is much more usual 
and useful in defending yourself or a client in a court of law. You say, 
My client cannot be guilty of the act with which you charge him, for he 
could have done it much better, would be much more likely to have been 
successful, in some other way ; at some other time, and place, or under 
other circumstances : therefore, since he has #o¢# chosen to do the thing 
in the best way that he could, and at the same time had full knowledge 
of what was the best way of doing it, it is plain that he has not done it 
now under less favourable circumstances. This is excellently illustrated 
by Victorius from another passage of Cic. pro Mil. xvi 41. In retorting 
upon Clodius the charge of lying in wait to assassinate, he first enume- 
rates several favourable opportunities which Milo had previously neg- 
lected to avail himself of, and asks whether it was likely that, having 
acted thus, he should now choose an occasion when time and circum- 
stances were so much less favourable, to carry out such a design: Quem 
igitur cum omnium gratia noluit (occidere), hunc volutt cum altquorum 
guerela? quem sure, guem loco, guem tempore, quem tmpune non est 
ausus, hunc inturia, tniquo loco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis, non 
dubitavit occidere ? 

‘But there is a fallacy in this : for it often does not become clear till 
afterwards (after the commission of the act) how the thing might have 
been better done, whereas before it was anything but clear’. 

§ 27. Top. xxvi1, ‘Another, when anything is about to be done 
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opposed to what has been done already (by the same person), to look at 
them together’: Le. to bring together things that had been hitherto 
separate, and so to be able to compare them—mapadAn\a davepa pad- 
hoy infra § 30; wapddAnAa ra évarria paXtora dairecOa, III 2.9, 9 8, 
11.9, 17. 13, wapadAnAa paddoy ravartia yropiferasz—a process which clearly 
brings out the contradiction. Brandis u.s. [PAz/ologus iv i] p. 20 thus 
expresses the argument of the topic, “to detect a contradiction in the 
action in question.” It seems in itself, and also from the example 
selected, to be most appropriate in giving advice. 

‘As Xenophanes, when the Eleates (his present fellow-citizens) 
consulted him, asked his advice, whether they are to offer sacri- 
fices and dirges to Leucothea, or not; advised them, if they supposed 
her to be a goddess not to sing dirges (a /wnera/ lament implying 
death and mortality); if a mortal, not to offer sacrifices’. Xenophanes 
here, by bringing the two practices into immediate comparison—if 
the example is meant to represent literally the statement of the topic, 
we must suppose that the Eleates Aad a/ready done one of the two; 
deified her most likely; and now wanted to know whether they should 
do the other—makes the contradiction between sacrificing to (which they 
had done), and lamenting as dead (which they were about to do}, the 
same person. 

Of Xenophanes—of Colophon, but then living at Elea, or Velia, 
where he founded the Eleatic school—we have already had notice in 
115.29, and I 23. 18, 

el Odaor} ef being here equivalent to wérepoy, admits equally with it 
of construction with the deliberative conjunctive: compare the same 
deliberative conjunctive in interrogation, as a modified doubtful future ; 
ri mnepery; ‘what are we to do?’ instead of the direct, ‘what shall we 
do?’ Matth. Gr. Gr. 526. 

This passage is cited by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Eleus. § 21, Vol. & 
p. 167. 

Plutarch refers more than once to this dictum of Xenophanes, but 
supposes it to have been addressed to the Egyptians, about the worship 
of Osiris, and the propriety of @pnvo: in his honour. De Superst. c. 13, 
p. 171 E, Amator. c. 18, 763 D, de Is. et Osir. c. 70, 379 B. Wyttenbach ad 
loc. de Superst. Athen. xv 697 A, quoting Aristotle, éy ry drodoyig, ef 
pi) xaréyevora: o Acyos’ apud eundem. 

Ino, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and wife of Athamas, in a 
fit of madness inspired by Hera, threw herself and her son Melicertes— 
two sons, Eur. Med. 1289; see the whole passage, 1279—1292—into the 
sea. Both of them became sea deities: she under the name of Leuco- 
thea, Melicertes of Palaemon. Virg. Georg. 1 436—7. The stories of 
Athamas and Ino are told under those two names in Smith’s Jicz. 
Biogr. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 112.28. de Nat. D. 111 15. 39 én Graccia multos 
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habent ex hominibus deos—Leucotheam quae fuit Ino, et eius Palaemonen 
filium cuncta Graecita, — 

§ 28. Top. xxvil. ‘Another, from mistakes made; to be employed 
in accusation or defence’. The example is an illustration of both; the 
accusers convert the mistake that Medea made in sending away her 
children into a charge of having murdered them; Medea retorts the 
same argument from axother mistake which she could have committed 
had she done what they’ allege, of which however she is incapable. 
Brandis, “in any mistake that has been made to find a ground of accu- 
sation or defence.” 

‘ For instance, in Carcinus’ Medea, the one party (of the disputants in 
the play) charge her with the death of her children—at all events (say 
they) they no where appear: because Medea made a mistake in (in 
respect of) sending away her children (instead of merely sending them 
away, they argued that she had made away with them, since they were 
no where to be found): her defence is, that it was not her children, but 
Jason, that she would have killed (if she had killed any one); for she 
would have made a mistake in failing to do this, if she had done the 
other too’: and of such a mistake she never could have been guilty. 
‘‘ Quasi dicat, quomodo tam stulta fuissem’ (how could I have made such a 
mistake?) ‘ut innocentes filios necassem; perfidum autem coniugem et 
auctorem omnium meorum malorum relinquerem?” Victorius. 

Carcinus, a tragic poet contemporary with Aristophanes, and his 
sons, Philocles, Xenotimus, and Xenocles, are often mentioned by Ari- 
stophanes, never without ridicule. See Vesp. 1501—12, Nub. 1261, Pac. 
782, 864, and in Holden, Onom. Arist. Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. XXVI 
§ 2, passes him over with very slight notice, “known to us chiefly from 
the jokes and mockerites of Aristophanes.” Meineke, 2st. Crét. Com. 
Gr. p. 505 seq., Fragm. Comic. Vol. 1., has a long and learned discus- 
sion, principally with the object of distinguishing this Carcinus from 
others of the same name. There was at all events one other tragic poet 
of the name, whom Meineke supposes to have been the grandson of the 
former, p. 506, being said by Suidas to be the son of Xenocles (or Theo- 
dectes). This Carcinus flourished according to Suidas ‘before the reign — 
of Philip of Macedon’, in the first half of the 4th cent. B.c. Some frag- 
ments of his Achilles, Semele, and Tereus, are given by Wagner in his 
collection, Fragm. Trag. Gr. 111 96, seq. with some others of uncertain 
plays: but he has omitted all those that are mentioned by Aristotle, the 
Medea here, the Oedipus in II! 16. 11, the Thyestes, Poet. 16.2. In 
Poet. 17. 2, there is a reference to a character, Amphiaraus, in a play of 
his not named, with which Ar, finds fault. Athen. 1 22 A. See also 
Clinton, /. HY. 11. Introd. XXIII. 
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‘And this topic and the kind of enthymeme is the whole of the earlier 
art of Theodorus’. Comp. sugra § 14 of Callippus, and § 21, of Callippus 
and Pamphilus. 

4 tporepoy O. réxyn] i. €. 1 spdrepoy ovca, yeypappéem, Kewounpern: as of 
wparoy, ‘the earliest writers’, III 1.9. Theodorus’ work must have passed 
through two editions, of which the second, from what is said here, seems 
to have been larger and more complete. This one is the ‘ first’ or ‘ ear- 
lier’ edition; the one defore the second. If this contained nothing but 
the illustration of the topic of ‘mistakes’, it must have been extremely 
insufficient as an ‘ art of rhetoric’. We must ascribe either to his second 
and enlarged ‘Art’ or to speeches and rhetorical exercitations all that 
Aristotle says of him, together with Tisias and Thrasymachus, de Soph. 
EL. c. 34, 183 4 32, as well as the xawd Aéyes, Rhet. 111 11.6, and his 
divisions of the speech, I!I 13. 5; as also the notices of him in Plato's 
Phaedrus, Quintilian, Cicero Brut. x11 48, &c., Dionysius, &c. (which 
may be found in Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No, 1X. 1 284 
fol’), Of Theodorus of Byzantium—to be distinguished from another 
Theodorus, a rhetorician of Gadara, Quint. I! 15. 21—see further in 
Speng. Art. Script. p. 98 seq.; Westermann, Gesch. der Beredtsamkeit, 
§ 30. 16, p. 40, § 68.7, p. 140. Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Ait. viul, Or. Att. WI 

164, simply refers to Spengel’s Artium Scriptores, and to his own tract 
in Zimmerm. diurn. lit. antig. 1835, p. 406. [Blass, dte Attische Beredsam- 
keit, 1 p. 253.) 

§ 29. Top. xXvilI. The argument, dro rov dydparos, significant 
names: “which draws an inference from the signification of a name.” 
Brandis. A dialectical topic akin to, but by no means identical with, 
this, (the one is confined to surnames, the other extends to all words in 
general,) occurs in Top. B 6, 112 @ 32, to consider the derivation and 
signification of names with a view to applying them as suits the imme- 
diate purpose: which coincides more nearly with Cicero’s topic, guame 
ex vi nominis argumentum elicttur, quam Graect érvpodoyiay vocant 
Top. VIII. 35 seq., than with the rhetorical form of it as it appears here; 
though both of the others may be regarded as including this special 
rhetorical application. But in the rhetorical treatise, the de Inv. 11 9. 28, 
we have the same use of names (i. e. surnames) suggested as by Ari- 


2 In referring to this paper I take the opportunity of withdrawing all that I 
have said in p. 286, 4 rpérepor Geodupov réyry; and the illustration from Carcinus. 
It is sufficiently corrected in the note on this section. 
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stotle: Nam ef de nomine nonnumquam aliquid suspicionis nascitur... 
ut sé dicamus idcirco aliguem Caldum vocari, quod temerario et repentino 
consilto sit. 

Quintilian, V ro. 30, 31, thinks that an argument can seldom be 
drawn from a surname, except in the case of such significant names as 
are assigned for a reason, as Sapiens (Cato and Laelius), Magnus 
(Pompey), and Plenus (?): or where the name is not significant, but sug- 
gests a crime—as the name Cornelius, in the case of Lentulus, was sug- 
gestive of conspiracy (for a reason there given). The use of the name 
recommended by Aristotle’s topic (which he does not mention) is pro- 
nounced, in the case of Euripides—who represents Eteocles as attacking 
the name of his brother Polynices, roAv veixos, uf argumentum morum— 
as insipid and tasteless, frigidum. It is however ‘a frequent material 
for jokes; especially in the hands of Cicero, who freely employs it, as in 
the case of Verres’, The passage of Euripides referred. to, is Phoen. 
636—7; Eteocles terminates the altercation with his brother with the two 
lines, €£:6 éx ya@pas’ dAnOas 8 Svopa TWodvveixg warjp ero ao Geia wpo- 
voia vexéwy éxevypov. With this use of significant names all readers of 
the Greek Tragic poets are familiar. It is not to be regarded in them as 
a mere play on words, but they read in the significant name the cha- 
racter or destiny of its bearer: and thus employed they have a true 
tragic interest. It is singular therefore that Elmsley, who had certainly. 
studied the Greek dramatists with care and attention, should, on 
Bacch, 508, after citing a number of examples, end his note with this 
almost incredible observation, “ Haec non modo yuypa sunt” (is the epi- 
thet borrowed from Quintilian?), “verum etiam tragicos malos fuisse 
grammaticos. Quid enim commune habent ‘AscAdwy et drodAvva 
praeter soni similitudinem?” And this is all that is suggested by Ajax’s 
pathetic exclamation, af af ris dy wor’ ger’ x.r.A. Soph. Aj. 430, and the 
rest! Elmsley has omitted Aesch. S. c. T. 658, dravipm 8¢ xdpra HoAv- 
veixn Aéyw, from his list; and Eur. Antiope, Fr. 1 (Dind., Wagner), and 
Fragm. 2, Ibid. Agath. Fragm. Thyest. 1 ap. Wagn. Fr. Zr. Gr. Ul 74. 
Add from other sources, Dante Div. Com. Purg. XIll. 109, Savta non 
Sui, avvegna che Sapia fosst chiamata. Shaksp. Rich. //., Act it. Sc. 1 73, 
Gaunt. O how that name befits my composition! Old Gaunt indeed; 
and gaunt in being old, &c. The king asks, Can sick men play so nicely 
with their names? No, is the reply, misery makes sport to mock itself, 
&c.: which is not a bad answer to Elmsley’s objection. This tracing of 
the character or destiny in the name is particularly common in the 
Hebrew of the Old Test., as the well-known instance of Genesis xxvii. 
36, ‘Is not he rightly named Jacob? for he hath supplanted me these 
two times.’ The practice, which seems to be a suggestion of nature 
itself, is thus shewn to have prevailed in various times, nations and 
languages. 

The line of Soph. is from his Tyro, Fragm. 1 (Fr. Soph. 563), Dind. 
Sidero, Tyronis noverca: Fragm. 1X, Wagn. Fragm. Trag. Gr. 11 413, 
“Egregie Brunck. versum huc rettulit, quo haud dubie Sideronis crude- 
litas in Tyronem exagitatur.” On the Tragedy and its contents, Wagner 
u.s. p.410, Victorius and Gaisford cite Eustath. ad IL A p. 158, et ad ILT 
379 = 287. 35, xai eloivy dAnOas hepwvupa ro civrees ol rap’ ‘Opunpy...os... 
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xara ti» sapoypialoperny Zidnpea Opaceciay éxeivyy yuvaixa, hopoicy To olxecaw 
ovopa., In the second passage the latter part of this is repeated. 

nal os éy rois Tor Gedy ewaivas) “ Fortasse intelligit iis nominibus vocari 
eos tunc solitos quae vim et potestatem eorum declararent.” Victorius. 
It may perhaps refer to the ‘significant names’ derived from their attri- 
butes or occupations, by which deities are designated, and which as 
special distinctions would naturally occur in the hymns addressed to 
them. These may sometimes be substituted for their proper names, 
and may furnish arguments of praise. 

The Conon and Thrasybulus here mentioned are doubtless, as may 
be inferred from the absence of any special designation, #4¢ Conon, the 
victor of Cnidus (394 B.C.), and “ke Thrasybulus, the expeller of the 
Thirty and restorer of the demus in 403: though there are several others 
bearing both of these names in Sauppe’s /nd. Nom. ad Or. Alt. 1. 
pp- 63, 4, 81, 2. Thrasybulus is named by Demosth., de Cor. § 219, as 
one of the most distinguished orators among his predecessors, together 
with Callistratus, Aristophon, and Cephalus; the two first of these we 
have had mentioned in the Rhetoric. In de F. L. § 320, he is called row 
Snporixou (the popular Thrasybulus, the people’s friend, nal rou awe @vARe 
xarayayorvros roy Spor. Conon and he were contemporaries. Conon 
died soon after 392 B.C., Clinton, F. H. sub anno 388. 3, Thrasybulus, 
“perhaps in the beginning of B.C. 389.” Ib. sud anno 390. His name, 
according to Conon, fitly represented the raskness of his counsels and 
character. Grote, H. G. 1X 509 [chap. LXxv.], in describing the charac- 
ter of Thrasybulus, omits to notice this. 

In like manner the name of Thrasymachus, the rhetorician, is signi- 
ficant of the Aardihood and pugmnactty which were combined in his cha- 
racter. The sketch given of him in the first book of Plato’s Republic is 
in exact correspondence with this. ‘“ Always true to your name,” rash 
and combative, said Herodicus to him, doubtless provoked by some 
rudeness of the Sophist in the course of a dialectical disputation. ‘There 
were two Herodicuses, both physicians; see note on I 5.10. Doubtless 
this again is the detler known of the two, Herodicus of Selymbria in 
Thrace; of whose medical practice Plato gives an account, Rep. 111 
406 A seq. In a similar dispute with Polus, another Sophist and Rhe- 
torician, (whose character, in perfect agreement with this, is likewise 
sketched by Plato in his Gorgias, where he is said to be pées nai cfvs',) 
Herodicus again reminds him of the significance of his name, “Colt by 


1 [p. 463 £.] A very brief summary of the leading points of Polus’ character as 
he appears in the Gorgias, is given amongst the ‘dramatis personae’ of the Introd. 
to transl. of Gorg. p. lxxvii. 
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name and colt by nature’.” And lastly this inveterate punster applies 
the same process to ‘ Dracon the legislator’, declaring ‘that his laws 
were not those of a man, but of a dragon; so cruel were they’. Ari- 
stotle, Pol. 11 12 sub finem, says of Draco’s laws, that they had nothing 
peculiar, but 4 xaXerorns, 8a 1d rhs (npias péyeBos. Nearly every offence 
was made punishable with death. Hence Demades said of them that 
they “were written not in ink, but in blood.” Plut. Sol. 17. Tzetzes, Chil. 
5, line 342 sqq. ap. Sauppe, Fragm. Demad. 17, Orat. Att. U1 316; Grote, 
Hf, G. 111 202 (chap. X.], whence our Draconian legislation. 

The verse that follows is from Eur.’s Troades 990, where Hecuba is 
answering Helen, who had been arguing the invincible power of Love. 
“All follies are to mortals Aphrodite” (aré attributed by men to this 
passion, ‘take the form of Aphrodite’ in their fancy), ‘and rightly does 
the goddess’ name begin the word ddpociwy.’ "Adpodiry and ’Adpoouyn 
have the first half of the word in common. 

IlevOevs, x.r.A.] ‘Pentheus that bearest the name of thy future for- 
tune’. Comp. Bacch. 367 and 508, and Theocr. Id. XXVI. 26, é& dpeos 
revOnua nat ov HevOija pépovea. 

Probably from Chaeremon’s Dionysus, quoted three times in Athe- 
naeus (Elms. ad Eur. Bacch. 508), and also probably, like the Bacchae, 
on the story of Pentheus. Chaeremon’s fondness for flowers and 
the vegetable creation in general, noticed by Athen. XIII. 608 D, ap- 
pears throughout the fragments preserved. See t#/ra 111 12. 2 where he 
is spoken of as dxpiSys, domep Acyoypddos, on which see note in Introd. 
ad loc. p. 325. | 

On Chaeremon see Miiller Hist. Gr. Zit. xXxvi 6, and the Art. in 
Smith’s Dict. Biogr. s.v. He is a poet whose plays are more suited for 
reading than acting, dvayywori«és, Rhet. 111 u.s. He is quoted again by 
Ar. Probl. 111 16. In Poet. I 12, his Centaur is spoken of as a puxrp 
payodia, on the import of which see the two writers above referred to ; 
and in Poet. 24. 11, this blending of heterogeneous elements is again 
alluded to. See also Meineke, Ast. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 517 seq. Chaere- 
mon is one of those’ who have been erroneously included amongst the 
Comic poets. Wagner, Fr. Zrag. Gr. 11 127—147. Clint. F. H. Vol. 1 
Introd. p. xxxii. 


1 This most ingenious rendering was given by Dr Thompson, then Greek 
Professor, in a lecture delivered Feb. 6, 1854. [Introd. to ed. of Gorg. p. v.] 
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§ 30. The chapter concludes with two observations on enthymemes 
in general, First, ‘Enthymemes of refutation are more popular and 
applauded than those of demonstration, because the former is a conclu- 
ston of opposites’ (the def. of €Aeyxos ; see Introd. p. 262, note 1) ‘in a small 
space (or narrow compass), and things are always made clearer to the 
listener by being placed side by side (close together, so as to admit of 
immediate comparison)’. This is repeated in nearly the same words, 
Ill 17. 13. 

‘But of all syllogisms destructive or constructive, such are most 
applauded as those of which the results are at once (at the very begin- 
ing, of the argument) foreseen: not because they are superficial (ém- 
moAns, 1 15. 22, note ad loc., 11 16 1)—for they (the hearers ‘are pleased 
themselves also with themselves at the same time’) are pleased (not only 
with the speaker and his enthymeme, but) with themselves also (dya) 
for their sagacity in anticipating the conclusion: (and therefore they 
don't think it superficial)—and those which they are only just so far 
behind—which they can so nearly keep pace with—as to understand 
them (step by step) as they are delivered’. 

dua elpnpévov] On this genitive, see note on 11 8 11. [For the sense, 
compare III 10. 4.] 


CHAP. XXIV. 


In the preceding chapter a selection has been given of the topics or 
special classes of enthymemes which are most appropriate and service- 
able in the practice of Rhetoric: and these are ra dvra évOuprpara, Cc. 24. 
II, ult., sound, genuine, logical inferences. But besides these there are, 
in Rhetoric as well as Dialectics, arguments apparent but not real, falla- 
cious, illogical, which are often employed to mislead and deceive. Now, 
although we are to abstain from the use of these ourselves, ov yap dei ra 
davAa reiBew, I 1. 12, it is necessary for the rhetorician to be thoroughly 
acquainted with them, in order to detect them in others and to refute 
any unfair reasoning which may be employed against him, (ibidem): and 
so vindicate the superiority of truth and right to falsehood and wrong. 
And accordingly we have in the following chapter a selection of the most 
prominent rhetorical fallacies, and in c. 25 the solution of them; cor- 
responding respectively to the two parts of the de Soph. El. (cc. 1—1 $3 
16, to the end), which in like manner is appended as a sequel to the 
Topics in which is expounded and illustrated the genuine and artistic 
method of the employment of the dialectical syllogism. On Fallacies in 
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general, see Grote’s Plato, Euthydemus, Vol. 1. c. xix [Grote’s Aristotle 
c.X.Jand J. S. Mill, System of Logic, Vol. 11. Bk. v. Whately, Logyc, ch. v. 

In the Topics, (de Soph. El.) c. 4, 165 4 23, fallacious arguments are 
classified under two heads, rapa rip Aéfw, fallacies of language, verbal, 
and ¢£@ rijs A€£ews, non-verbal, beyond the sphere of, not dependent upon 
mere words, logical fallacies. “ Alterum vitium positum est in prava verbo- 
rum interpretatione (wort-verdrehung), alterum in falsa argumentatione 
(schlussfehler).” Waitz ad loc. 165 6 23. £m ris NéLews, ate “ welche in 
den ausdruck thren grund nicht haben.” Brandis, u. s. [PAtlologus, tv i] 
p.20. “ Fallacies in the words, and fallacies in the matter,” Whately, Logic, 
ch. v. On Fallacies, §1. Verbal fallacies are six innumber: (1) dpevupia, 
equivocal, ambiguous, ferms, rd rAeovayes Aeyopevov; (2) auiBorla, general 
ambiguity in /anguage, ambiguous expressions, “ambiguous propositions,” 
Poste; (these two may be distinguished as here; or, as in Poet. Xxv 
21, identified, under the one general term dudiBodila, ‘ambiguity in ex- 
pression’: in the explanation of them, Top. u. s. 166 a 14 seq., we have 
ff o Adyos the proposition, or combination of words, 7 rovvoua, the single 
word, the dpavupor) ; (3) curGeors and (4) d:alpeccs, explained and illustrated 
Top. ibid. 166 a 22—38, illicit combination and separation of words; 
(5) mporgédia, accent, pronunciation—which is of more use in criticising 
written composition, especially poetry; in Dialectics, where there is no 
written text, dvev ypadijs, it is of little or none. Ibid. 4 1; and (6th and 
last), rapa ro oyjpa ris Adgews, ‘in figura dictionis,’ Waitz, fallacies or am- 
biguities, arising from the confusion of (assuming the apparent for the 
real,) different categories—“ categories, that is, in their grammatical 
acceptation, as predicates, or a classification of the parts of speech; 
when, owing to similarity of (grammatical) form, a thing is referred 
to the wrong category” (Waitz, note ad loc.). And as this difference of 
categorical predication is expressed in the fermination of words, it may 
be otherwise represented as “a similarity (or identity) of termination,” 
which leads to fallacy (Poste, Transl. of de Soph. EL). Thus the ter- 
mination -ew (which marks the infinitive of a verb) in Uysaive implies 
‘some quality or disposition of a thing’, (as we say, it is a meufer verb), 
i.e. belongs to the category of swoidrns Exe: in répvew or olxodopeiy, it 
implies action, roieiy; i.e. it is an active verb; belongs to the category 
of saety, Similarly from a masculine noun with a feminine termination, 
or the reverse, and a neuter with either one or the other; Ibid. d 1o—19. 
“falsche grammatische form.” Brandis, u. s. p. 22. 

Of these, accent, -division (probably including the opposite), and 
apquBoXia, including épovupia, are illustrated from the poets in Poet. 
XxXv 18—20. There is a fourth, § 21, card 1rd @os ris AdEews, which may 
be brought under the more general topic of the dialectical treatise, 
wapa ro cynpa Tis Ackews. 

Of these dialectical topics four are transferred to Rhetoric: éyevupia, 
including dudiBoXia, § 2; and cuvbeots and dtaipecis, together, as one 
topic, § 3. oyxjpa ris Adfews, § 2, stands for a fallacy of language quite 
different to that which bears its name in the Topics. The difference is 
explained in the note on § 2. 

Fallacies éw ris A¢fews, in the Topics are seven. (1) mapa rd cup- 
BeBnxcs, from the confusion of subject and accident; (2) of absolute 
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(aw\és) and particular or qualified (xara ri, or x9 § wo § wore 4 pos rs) 
statements ; (3) éA¢yxou dyvoa, tgnoratio elenchi, “an inadequate notion 
of confutation,” Poste, “inscitiae eorum quae ad redarguendum pertinent,” 
Waitz; (4) ro é» dpyy AapBaves, petitio princifit, begging the question, 
assuming the thing to be proved; (5) ro pa) airtoy ds atrioy riBeras, “in 
ratione non recte reddita,” Waitz, the assumption of not-cause for cause ; 
(6) wapa ro éxopevoy, the assumption that antecedent and consequent 
are always and reciprocally convertible: that if B follows A, A must 
follow B. (The order of these two last is inverted in the explanation ; 
167 61 and 21.) (7) rd ra 800 dperjpara éy woeeiy, to put two (or more) 

_ questions as one, ‘when it escapes observation that the question is not 
one but several, and one answer is returned, as though it were one’. De 
Soph. EL c. 5, 166 620—27, where there is a summary enumeration of 
them; and to the end of the chapter, 168 a 16, where they are ex- 
plained at length and exemplified. 

Of these (1) § 6 (these two are the same only in name; see on § 6): 
(2) §§ 9, 10; (5) § 8; and (6)§7, occuralsointhe Rhetoric. éx onpeion, §5, 
falls under the head of ri éeduera; de Soph. EL. 167 5 8, & re rois paro- 
pexois al cara ro onpeior dwodeitas cx ray dxoptver eioiv. The remaining 
three (3) (4) (7), are found only in the dialectical treatise. Brandis, u. s. 
p. 22, expresses his surprise at the omission of these three, and thinks 
that it argues the later date of the de Soph. EL; though of the priority 
of the Topics there can be no doubt. Vahlen, 7vans. Acad. Vien. Oct. 
1861, p. 134, pronounces this to be very doubtful; and proceeds to argue 
in favour of the earlier date of composition for do¢h treatises. Besides 
these we have the purely rhetorical topic of deiveors, aggravation, exag- 
geration, § 4. The paradox or fallacy, eixos cal ro wapa ro elxds, or forvas 
To pd elxds elxos, and also ro roy Frre Acyor xpeirre woe, both come 
under the head of wapa rd dws xal py?) awAds, GdAa ti, No. (2), § 10. 

§ 1. drei 8¢ ddéxera] ‘But seeing that besides the (real, genuine) 
syllogism there may be another, which has only the semblance, not the 
reality of it; so in the case of the enthymeme, there must necessarily be 
two corresponding kinds, one real and the other not real, but only appa- 
rent, since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism’, conf.1 1.11. The 
enthymeme is a syllogism incomplete in form.See Introd. p. 103, note 1. 

§2. ‘Topics of unreal enthymemes are, first, the fallacy that arises 
from the language’ (wapa rj» Ach, as Victorius also notes, is nof 
‘against’, but ‘along of’, Arnold’s Thuc. 1 141.9; like ded, ‘arising from’, 
‘shewn in’, aS wapa ry cperupiay, § 2, rapa thy FAAccWur, §§ 3, 9); ‘and of 
this one part (sort or kind),—«s in dialectics, to omit or evade the syllo- 
gistic process (that is, to assume without proof) and then in the terms of 
a syllogistic conclusion to state the result, “therefore it is nof 60 and so 
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(the conclusion of an @Aeyyos or syllogism of refutation of an opponent’s 
thesis) or, ¢herefore necessarily so and so follows” (conclusion of a 
demonstrative, constructive, syllogism) ;—so in enthymemes (Rhetoric) 
the enunciation of a concise, condensed, well-rounded or turned, 
periodic’ (cvveorpappeves, Plat. Protag. 342 E: on 9 xareotpappern Aé€éis, 
Introd. p. 308 seq. on III 9. 3) ‘and antithetical sentence passes for an 
enthymeme’. The completencss in the structure of the period, which 
“like a circle returns into itself”, its carefully balanced members, and its 
antithetical epigrammatic character, have the effect of an argument and 
supply to the deluded listener the lacking proof. The force of the 
antithesis and epigram in conversation and discussion is too well known 
to need further illustration. I have followed Vahlen, who has discussed 
this sentence at length in his paper, already referred to, sur kritik Arist. 
Schrift. (Trans. Acad. Vien. Oct. 1861, pp. 136—8), in removing the full- 
stop at ro xal ro and reading xat év for xal ré: or perhaps the simple 
omission of rd would be sufficient. He apologises for the anacoluthon, 
and the repetition of évévpnua at the end of the sentence, and proposes 
two expedients for getting rid of them; unnecessarily as it seems to me: 
accepting the two alterations, as I have done, the sense is perfect, and 
the expression of it quite in character with the author’s hasty and care- 
less style. I pass over the attempted explanations of Vater and others. 
Victorius has given the sense correctly, though his interpretation does not 
adhere closely to Azs text. Bekker and Spengel leave the passage unaltered. 

The words of de Soph. EL 15, 174 4 8 (comp. 18, 176 4 32), ro pa- 
Aorta codiorixoy cvxoharrnpa THY épwrdyrey, ro pyddy cvAACyLCapEvoUS p21) 
dparnua moeiy ro redevraiov, G\AG cuprepavrinads elreiv, ds gvAAeACyiopE- 
yous, ovK apa ro xal ro, present an unusually close correspondence in 
word as well as sense with this parallel passage of the Rhetoric: few I 
think will agree with Brandis in supposing the dialectical treatise to be 
the later of the two compositions. 

‘For such a style’—this condensed and antithetical, periodic, style, 
the style of Demosthenes and Isocrates,—‘is the proper seat of enthy- 
meme’. xpa the region or district, sedes, where enthymemes are to be 
found; their haunt or habitat: precisely like réos, Jocus, on which see 
Introd. pp. 124, 5, and the quotations from Cic. and Quint. So Victorius, 
‘‘sedes et tanquam regio enth.” It cannot possibly be ‘form’, as Vahlen 
renders it, (if I do not misunderstand him,) u. s., p. 137, die dem Enth. 
eigenthiimliche Form. 

With, the statement compare I! 9. 8, of antithesis, f8cia 8 dort» 7 
rovauTy éts,...nal Gre Eoue TvAAopiopS’ 6 yap EAeyxos auvaywy) Tay dyTe- 
xetpevoy €oriv, IIT 18. 4, ra évOvunyara Ort padsota cvorpédery dei. 

‘A fallacy of this kind seems to arise from the fashion of’ (the style 
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of) ‘language used’, (i. e. the periodical and antithetical construction of the 
sentences). Such I think must be the interpretation of oxnpa ris Ackews, 
though it differs :#-4ofo from the signification of the phrase in Top. (de 
Soph. EL) 4, 166 4 10, the 6th of the verbal fallacies (see above). Vahlen, 
u. S., points out this difference, which is sufficiently obvious. Nevertheless 
Victorius identifies them. Both of them may no doubt be referred to the 
head of fallacies of language— in its most general sense ; but the dialecti- 
cal topic is a mistake or misuse of the termination of single words, in- 
volving a confusion of categories; the rhetorical is an abuse of language 
in a totally different application. 

‘For the purpose of conveying by the language the appearance of 
syllogistic reasoning it is serviceable to recite (enumerate) the heads 
(of the results) of many syllogisms (previous trains of reasoning) ; “some 
he saved, and on the others he took vengeance, and the Greeks he set 
at liberty”’: (this is from Isocr. Evag. §§ 65—9, as Spengel has pointed 
out, Zract.on Rhet.in Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 22 note. Aristotle has 
gathered into these three Acads of the contents of Isocr.’s five sections. 
The person of whom this is said is of course Evagoras, the hero of the 
declamation. The same speech has been already referred to, 11 23. 12): 
‘for each of these points was already proved from something else, but 
when they are put together, it seems as if some additional (cai) conclu- 
sion might be drawn from them’. ; 

xefdAaa) heads of arguments, in a summary or recapitulation. Plat. 
Tim. 26 c. Dem. Olynth. r § 23 and the foll, de Symmor. § 11, xegd- 
Ama ris Suvayens, followed by the enumeration of them. De falsa leg. 
§ 315, éwedOeiy dm) xebadaier. 

éy 8¢ ro wapd ry operupiay) The second topic of verbal fallacies: 
probably including the dialectical du¢iBodia, ‘ambiguous propositions’, 
fallacies of language which are not confined to single terms. ‘One (fal- 
lacious argument) arising from verbal ambiguity ; as to say that a mouse 
is a thing of worth (a worthy and estimable creature)-—from it at least 
the most valued (esteemed) of all religious rites is derived ; for the mys- 
teries are of all religious rites most esteemed’. This is taken beyond all 
doubt from Polycrates’ panegyrical declamation, ‘the Encomium of 
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mice’, referred to in § 6: see the note there. The ambiguity from which 
the fallacious inference is drawn is of course the assumed derivation 
from pis instead of pvew. If mysteries are derived from mice, how great 
must be the honour due to the little animal, See Whately, Logyc, ch. v. 
§ 8, on ambiguous middle. 

reXern] is a religious rite, and specially rites into which initiation 
enters as a preparation—mysteries ; sometimes initiation alone. Athen. 
B. 12, p. 40 D, rederas xadovpev tas ére peifous cal perd rwos puorixys 
wapadecews doprds. Suidas, s.v., duoia puarnpiddns 9 peyiorn Kal repswrépa. 
Hesychius, reXerai* doprai, Gvoiat, puorjpia. Photius, dvoia pvornpiddns. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Lib. 11 § 8, VoL 1 p. 304. Afysérc rites, (Arist. Ran. 
1032, Dem. c. Aristog. § 11,) ascribed to Orpheus. Comp. Plat. Rep. 11. 
635 A, ws dpa Avoets cat naBappoi adixnyarwr 81a Ovoeray cat macdias 1 80- 
vay elal péev és (dor, elot b€ cal redevricaciw, as 3) reAerds xadovory, at 
ray éxel Kaxay amodvovow Huas’ py) Ovoavras 8e Bewd wepipever. This is 
said of the Orphic and Musaean rites and mysteries and initiation into 
them, but will apply equally to the Eleusinian, and all others which had 
the same object and character. Comp. Protag. 316 D [and Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 28]. 

roe if one in the encomium of a dog takes into the account the dog 
in heaven (the dog-star)’. xvov, as the star Sirius, the herald of the dog- 
days in summer, Hom. II. Xx1I1 27—29, dorép’...dv re xiv’ ’Qplevos éni- 
kAnow xadéovory. Dem. c. Lacrit. § 13, Arist. Hist. An. VIII 15.9, émt 
xvvi, et alibi, as a mark of the season, like the Pleiads; also dro xuva, 
pera xuva, wept xuva, Arist. Theophr. al. Casés, canicula, Hor. Od. 1! 
13.9; Ep.1 1016. Virg. Georg. 1218, Ovid, &c. 

‘Or Pan, because Pindar called him “the mighty mother (Cybele)’s 
manifold dog”’. Pindar, Parthenia, Fragm. 6. “ Pan optime in illo car- 
mine audiebat, quo ante Magnae Matris, ubi eius statua, celebrabatur.” 
Bickh, ad Fragm. Pind., Of. 11. 594. By ‘Cybele’s dog’ Pindar meant 
her faithful and constant attendant. This mefaphor is converted by 
some panegyrist of the animal into an argument in his favour, as if the 
god Pan were really a distinguished member of that fraternity’. 

4 OTs TO pndeva x.7.A.] The meaning of this is obscure. Victorius, 
merely observing that this is another fallacious inference as to the value 
of a dog, candidly admits that he cannot explain it. Schrader under- 


1 Can the term ‘dog’ be applied to Pan, in reference to his character of ovium 
custos, (Virg. Georg. 1 17,) as a shepherd’s dog? I suppose not. 
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stands it thus: “ne canem quidem in domo ali sordidum est. Ergo 
canem esse honorificum est.” He goes on to say that the equivocation 
lies in the double meaning of xvor, dog and Cynic}. “ Cynici enim philo- 
sophi Canes appellabantur, qui hac fallacia cognomen istud suum ornare 
poterant.” The argument is, ‘To have no dog at all is the highest 
disgrace’ (would this be accepted as frodadle ?); ‘therefore to be a dog 
(in another sense, a Cynic,) is plainly a mark of distinction.’ 

‘And to say that Hermes is the most liberal’ (communicative of good 
things to others (so Schrader); or ‘ sociable’, communicative of himself, 
superis deorum gratus et imis,) ‘of all the gods; for he alone goes by 
the name of Common Hermes’. The latter of the two interpretations 
of xoworxoy seems to be right, from the comparison of Polit. U1 13, 
1283 @ 38, where justice is said to be a xowwmait dpery, 9 wacas avey- 
xaiow dxodovlety ras dAdas. Eine der biirgerlichen gesellschaf? we- 
sentliche tugend, i.e. social, (Stahr). The fallacy hes in transferring the 
special signification of xowos in the proverb, and applying it in a geacral 
sense to the character of the god. 

xowos ‘Epyijs] Hermes is the god of ‘luck’, to whom all éppata, wind- 
falls, lucky finds, pieces of good fortune, are due. When a man finds 
anything, as a coin which has been dropt in the street, his companion 
immediately puts in a claim to ‘go halves’, with the proverbial “Com- 
mon Hermes”, i.e. luck is common, I am entitled to share with you. 
Theophr. Char, XXX, cal evptoxopévav xadxoy cv tais dois Um Tay oixeian 
8ecvds (6 aloxpoxepdys) amairioat To pépos, xowow elvat Gyoas ror “Eppny. 
Hesychius, xowos ‘Epps émi ray xowy re evpitoxdvrar. Plutarch, Phil. esse 
cum princ. C. 2, dAA’ dpovgia xai aweipoxadig Tov xowcy “Eppiy éusoAkaor 
nai €upsoOor yerécOa (apud Erasm. Adag. Liberalitas, ‘Communis Mercu- 
rius’, p. 1144, ed. 1§99), the god of gain, profit, luck, has ceased to be 
as of old common and liberal, and has taken to commerce and merce- 
nary habits. Lucian, Navig. § 12; Adimantus had spoken of some golden 
visions, to which Lycinus replies, ovxcoty ro spoxetporaroy rovro, rouwos 
‘Eppns, paci, cai és pécoy xararide: ptpay row sAovroy (let me, as the pro- 
verb xowos ‘Eppas has it, share your wealth), adfioy yap awoAavous ro pépos 
didous ovras. To be xowos in this latter sense does not entitle a man or 
god to the epithet cowasixds. 

‘And, to prove that words’ (speech, rhetoric; this is probably taken 
from an encomium on the art) ‘are a most excellent, valuable thing; for 
the reason that the proper reward of good men is, not money, but Acyos 
(in the double sense of ‘words’, and ‘consideration, estimation’; Acyou 
soreio Oat (€xerv) rivds, €v ovdert Acye eivas, et similia passim); ‘for Acyov 


1 On this name as applied to Antisthenes, compare the epigram in Diog. Laert. 
vi 1.10, which interprets it thus, rd» flo» joba xéwy, ‘AvricOeves, Sde wepvaes 
wore daxciy xpadlny phuacw ov ordpacw, and to Diogenes, v1 2. 60, 61. 
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G£oy is an ambiguous, equivocal expression’ (is used in more than one 
sense). 

§ 3. ourbeors and diaipects, ‘wrong (fallacious) combination, com- 
position, and disjunction, separation, in reading or speaking’, which are 
here taken together as one form of fallacy, are two in de Soph. EL c. 4, 
165 5 26, Ib. 166 @ 22, and 33. The solution of them is given in c. 20, 
where “Euthydemus’ argument” is also referred to, and thence no 
doubt transferred hither. 

‘Another is, to pronounce in combination what is (properly, or is 
intended to be) separated, or the reverse, the combined as separate : for 
since it seems to be the same either way (when combined or separated, 
and it is in this appearance, and the advantage taken of it, that the fal- 
lacy lies), whichever of the two happens to be more serviceable, shat 
must be done’. &8ei does not here imply a moral obligation; it is not 
intended to recommend the practice; the only obligation is that which is 
imposed by the art; ¢f you want to avail yourself of this unfair mode of 
reasoning (which I don’t say I approve, I am only stating what the art 
requires), this is the way to proceed. 

‘This is Euthydemus’ argument. For instance to know that a tri- 
reme is in the Piraeus, because he knows each (of two things which are 
here omitted). This example, which is unintelligible as it stands here, 
has some further light (or obscurity) thrown onit by the form in which it 
occurs in de Soph. El. c. 20, 177 6 12, nat 6 EvOvojpov 8€ Aoyos, dp’ oi8as av 
vow ovoas gy Tletpaset rpijpeas dv SixeAig av; but in both much is left to be 
supplied, the argument alluded to being supposed to be well known, and 
in every one’s recollection. Schrader thus fills up the argument :—What 
you know, you know in the Piraeus—where the two disputants were 
standing—this is admitted: but you know also that there are triremes: this 
also is conceded, because the respondent knows that the Athenians have 
triremes somewhere; out at sea, or in Sicily, (referring to the expedition 
of 415 B.C.): whence the conclusion, you know that there are triremes in 
the Piraeus. The illicit combination (cv»Oecrs) in this interpretation— 
though Schrader does not explain it further—must lie in the conjunction 
of the Piraeus with the knowledge of triremes, to which it does not belong 
in the respondent’s interpretation of the question: and éxacroy will be 
‘each of these two pieces of knowledge, the knowledge of what is known 
in the Piraeus, and of the triremes’,. They are both known separately, 
Euthydemus illicitly combines them. 

This seems to be a reasonable explanation of the example so far as it 
is given in the Rhetoric. But it seems quite certain that Aristotle is 

seals fa 
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quoting identically the same argument in de Soph. El. The triremes and 
the Piraeus appear in both, and both are styled Ev@vdnpov Acyos, the 
well-known argument of Euthydemus. Schrader, though he refers to the 
passage, takes no account of the words éy ZixeAia &», which it seems must 
have formed part of it. Victorius has endeavoured to combine both in 
his explanation of the fallacy—I am not at all sure that I understand it: 
I will therefore transcribe it in his own words verébatim et litteratim. 
“Tu scis te esse in Piraeo: quod concedebatur ipsi (the respondent), ac 
verum erat. Scis triremes Atheniensium esse in Sicilia (miserant enim 
eo classem ut eam insulam occuparent); id quoque non inficiabatur 
qui interrogatus erat. Tu scis igitur (aiebat ille) in Piraeo triremes esse, 
in Sicilia existens. Qua captione ipsum in Sicilia, scire triremes esse 
in Piraeo cogebatur; cum eo namque, scire in Piraeo, coniungebatur 
triremes esse: a quo remotum primo pronunciatum fuerat: ab illo vero, 
in Sicilia, cum quo copulatum editum primo fuerat, disiungebatur: atque 
ita efficiebatur ipsum, in Sicilia cum esset, scire in Piraeo triremes 
esse. Quod vero hic adiungit éxacrov yap of8ey: separatim scilicet utrun- 
que nosse intelligit, se in portu Atheniensium tunc esse: triremesque 
item in Sicilia. E quorum conglutinatione fallax ratio conflata, quae 
inde vocata est wapa ovvbeow.” By this must be meant, that the two 
statements, existence or knowledge in the Piraeus, and knowledge of 
triremes in Sicily, which ought to be kept separate, are combined in one 
statement, and hence the fallacy: true separately, they are not true toge- 
ther. Whether this is a satisfactory version of Euthydemus’ fallacy I 
fear I must leave it to others to decide. My principal difficulty is as to 
the mode of transition from the Piraeus to Sicily in the two first propo- 
sitions, which as far as I can see is not satisfactorily accounted for. 
What is there to connect the ‘knowing that you are in the Piraeus’, or 
‘knowing in the Piraeus’, with knowing or being in Sicily? And yet 
there must be some connexion, apparent at least if not real, to make the 
fallacy plausible. This is nevertheless Alexander’s solution of it. Comm. 
ad Top. 177 6 12, rov 8€ Adyov npw@ra o EVOvdnpos ev Metpacet rvyxaver, dre 
al ray "AOnvaiwy rpijpes els Zexediav HAOov. ore Bé 4 row copioparos dyey) 
roavm. “dpa ye ov viv dy Hepat ef; vai. dp’ oldas ev Lexehig rpujpes 
ovoas; vai. dpa oldas ov vuv ovoas dv Tletpacet rpinpecs ev Zixedig dy ;” wapa- 
civ aivbeow ro copicua. However this may be, at any rate, if Plato’s 
dialogue is to be trusted, there is no kind of fallacy however silly, trans- 
parent, and contemptible, of which Euthydemus and his partner were 
incapable; and the weight of authority, notwithstanding the utter want 
of sense, must decide us to accept this explanation. 

Of Euthydemus, and his brother and fellow-sophist Dionysodorus, 
contemporaries of Socrates, nearly all that we know is derived from 
Plato’s Euthydemus. They had studied and taught the art military, 
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and the forensic branch of Rhetoric, Euthyd. 273, C. D, before entering at 
an advanced age upon their present profession, viz. that of époreny, the 
art of sophistical disputation, and of universal confutation, by which they 
undertook to reduce any opponent whatsoever to silence. Many exam- 
ples of their mode of arguing are given in the Platonic dialogue, but 
Aristotle’s instance does not appear among them. See also Grote’s 
Plato, on Euthydemus, Vol. 1., ch. xix. The fallacies are exemplified 
from the dialogue, p. §45 seq. And on Euthydemus and his brother, 
also Stallbaum’s Disp. de Euth. Plat. prefixed to his edition of the dia- 
logues, p. 10 seq. (Fd. 1). 

An example of illicit combination is given in the wept “Eppnveias, the 
treatise on the proposition or elementary combination of words, c. 11, 
p. 20 5 35, aA’ ovzxi, ef oxvreds nal dyabos, cal oxurevs dyabos. el yap, ore 
éxdrepov adnbés, eivat det xat ro cuvdude, roANa Kal drora €orat. 

‘Another example is that one that knows the letters, knows the whole 
verse; for the verse is the same thing (as the letters, or elements, of 
which it is composed)’. The reason given, rd émos ro avro eoriy, Contains’ 
the fallacy. It assumes that the things combined are the same as they 
are separate; which is not true. 

‘And (thirdly) to argue, that since twice a certain amount (of food 
or a drug) is unwholesome, so must also the single portion be: for it 
is absurd to suppose that if two things separately are good, they can when 
combined unite into one bad’. If the two parts together are unwholesome, 
neither of them can be wholesome separately, because the combination 
of two good things can never make one bad, This is a fallacious con- 
Sutation, of a physician, may be, who is recommending the use of a 
drug. You say that your drug is wholesome : now you only administer 
a certain quantity. Suppose you were to double it, you would not say 
that it was wholesome ‘hen: but if the two parts together are unwhole- 
some, how can either of them, the component elements being precisely 
the same in each, be wholesome? two wholesomes could never make an 
unwholesome. Here the undue combination of the double with the 
single part produces the fallacy (so Victorius). 

‘Used thus, it serves for refutation, but in the following way for 
proof (this is, by inverting the preceding): because one good thing cannot 
be (made up of) two bad’. If the whole is good, then the two parts, 
which is not always true. ‘But the entire topic is fallacious’: in whichever 
way it is applied (Victorius). 

‘And again, what Polycrates said in his encomium of Thrasybulus, 
that he put down thirty tyrants: for he puts them all together’. This 
again, which without further elucidation would not be altogether in- 
' telligible, is explained by two notices in Quintilian, I11 6. 26, VII 4. 44. 

As an illustration of the argument from number, he gives this, An 
Thrasybulo triginta praemia debeantur, qut tot tyrannos sustulerit ? 
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Whence it appears that Polycrates had argued that he deserved thirty 
rewards for his services, one for each tyrant that he had expelled; an 
illicit combination. Spalding ad loc. ul. 6, “Hoc videtur postulasse 
Polycrates, qui dixit 2’ quoting this passage. On Polycrates see § 6, s2/ra. 

‘Or that in Theodectes’ Orestes, for it is a fallacy of division : “It 
is just for her that slays her husband” to die, and for the son to avenge 
his father: and accordingly this is what has actually! been done: (but 
this is a fallacy) for it may be that when the two are combined, (the 
sum-total) is no longer just’. Orestes, being the son of her that had 
slain her husband, was no longer ‘the right person to take vengeance 
on his murderer. On the use of ovxér:, the opposite of 78, ‘not sou 
as before, in former cases’, see note on I 1.7, 78, otwe, oveére. 

On Theodectes of Phaselis, see note on II 23. 3, and the reff. Also com- 
pare the topic of that section with this example from his Orestes, which 
in all probability is there also referred to. This passage of Anstotle is 
cited by Wagner, Fragm. Trag. Graec. 11 122, without comment, as the 
sole remaining specimen of Theodectes’ Orestes. 

‘This may also be explained as the fallacy of omission ; for the (person) 
by whom (the deed was done) is withdrawn’. Had it been stated ‘by 
whom’ the vengeance was inflicted, the injustzce of it would have been 
apparent. It is stated generally, the particular circumstances which 
falsify the statement in this case being omitted. mapa ray AAW is 
explained in § 9, ry» eAAecYuw rou wore xai wes, the omission of time and 
circumstances, which falls under the more general head of vo awAes 
cat pi) awdes, § 10, an unqualified, instead of qualified statement. It 
occurs also in § 7. 

§ 4. ‘Another topic (of fallacious reasoning) is exaggeration, 3e:- 
yoots —especially the excitement of indignation contrasted with @Aecos, II 
21. 10, III 19. 3—in construction or destruction (of a thesis or argument). 
Hace est tlla quae 8eivecis vocatur: rebus indignis asperis, invidtosts, 
addens vim oratio. Quint. VI 2.24. Emesti, Ler. Technologiae Graecar, 
S.V. avaoxevafew and xaracxevafew, are technical terms distinguishing the 

1 A® and three other mss have ovxovr xal ratra xai wéwpaxra. Spengel, 


ed. 1867, rightly puts the first in brackets and retains the second, which I have 
followed in the translation. 
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two kinds of syllogisms and enthymemes, the destructive or refutative 
é\eyxrixoi, and the constructive or demonstrative deucrixol, droSecxrixoi: as 
xaraoxevafety is to establish something which you undertake to prove, and 
leads to a positive conclusion, so dvacxevafew Or dvatpei» (a term of the 
same import) is to break down or destroy, upset, subvert, an adversary’s 
thesis or conclusion, by refuting it, and so leads to a negative conclusion. 
xarackevaorixa of enthymeme, I1 26. 3. 

‘This means to amplify, heighten, intensify, exaggerate (a species 
of the general topic atéew xal pesodv, amplification and depreciation, the 
fourth of the xcotvol romor. Introd. p. 129, comp. II 26. 1), the fact or act 
alleged (usually a crime), without any proof of its having been com- 
mitted : for it makes it appear, either that it has not been done’ (read ov 
for ovre, with Bekker and Spengel), ‘when the party accused (or inculpated) 
employs it ; or that the accused is guilty when the accuser grows angry 
(works himself into a fit of virtuous indignation)’, This might seem 
to confine the topic to accusation and defence in the forensic branch, 
and no doubt it is in this that it is most useful and most usual; and 
also this is its most appropriate sphere as a fallacious argument: still 
as a species of one of the xo:vol romoe it must needs be applicable to the 
other two branches, and in fact in all invectives, and in epideictic 
Oratory, it is essential. Its appropriate place in the speech is the ézi- 
Aoyos or peroration, III 19. I, 3} 

‘Accordingly it is no (true) enthymeme, for the listener falsely con- 
cludes (assumes) the guilt or innocence (alleged) though neither of them 
has been proved’. This is of course a purely rhetorical topic. 

§ 5. ‘Another fallacy is derived from the use of the ‘sign’: for 
this also leads to no real conclusion (Jroves, demonstrates, nothing)’. 
On the sign and its logical character and value, see Introd. pp. 161—3, 
and the paraphrases of Rhet. I 2.15—18, Ibid. pp. 163—5. 

In the Topics, fallacies from the sign are noticed as the form which 
fallacies of conseguence assume in Rhetoric. é» re rois pyropiKois ai card 
TO onpeioy drodeifers dx ray éxopéver eiciv. De Soph. El. c. 5, 167 6 8. 

‘As for instance if one were to say, “Lovers are of service to states; 
for it was the love of Harmodius and Aristogeiton that put down (put 
an end to) the tyranny of Hipparchus”’, This is a mere apparent sign 
or possible indication of a connexion between love and the putting down 
of tyranny: there is no necessary consequence; it is not a rexpyptoy, 
a conclusive sign, or indication: no general rule of connexion can be 
established between them, from which we might infer—without fallacy— 
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that the one would always, or for the most part, follow the other. Herein 
lies the difference between the dialectical conseguence and the rhetorical 
sign. The converse of this—from the governor's point of view—is 
argued by Pausanias in Plato’s Symp. 182 C. Ov yap, oipat, ovp<epes 
rois dpxovas...purias loxupds nai xowevias (€yyiverOa:) 3 87 padiora fides 
ra re GAXa wavra xal 6 épws dumaeiv. Epye 8¢ rovro Zuabor xai of erOade 
ruparva’ oO yap "Apioroyeiroves épws xai ‘Appodiou guiia BéBaos yeropevy 
caréAvcer avray thy dpyyy. Victorius. 

‘Or again, if one were to say, (it is a sign) that Dionysius (Dionysius, 
like Socrates and Coriscus, usually, in Anstotle, here represents any- 
body, men in general) is 2 thief, because he is a bad man: for this again 
is incapable of demonstration ; because every bad man is nota thief, 
though every thief is a bad man’, The consequence is not converfidle. 
‘OQ 8€ wapa rd éwopevov Ereyxyos bid To olecOas ayriotpepey TY deodow- 
Onow, (the fallacy in this topic arises from the assumed convertibility of 
the consequence), de Soph. EL 5, 16741. Inthe uncertain sign, antecedent 
and consequent are never reciprocally convertible, the converse does xof 
follow reciprocally, and therefore the sign is always liable to be fallacious. 
On the different kinds of consequences, see Anal. Pr. I c. 27, 43 4 6, seq. 

§ 6. ‘Another, the fallacy of accident’. This is not the same fallacy 
as that which has the same name in the Topics, the first of the fallacies 
é£e ris Adfews, de Soph. El. c. 5, 166 4 28; “ Fallacies of accident are 
those that arise from the assumption that the same things are predicable 
alike of the thing itself (ro mpayya, i.e. the logical subject, ro vwoxeipevor). 
For whereas the same subject has many accidents, it is by no means 
necessary that all that is predicable of the former should also be 
predicable of the latter.” White is an accident, or predicable, of the 
subject, man : it is by no means true that all that can be predicated of 
man can also be predicated of white. The confusion of these, the sub. 
stitution of one for the other, gives rise to the fallacy. The example 
is the following:—A Sophist argues that because Socrates is not Coriscus, 
and Coriscus is a man, Socrates is nota man. Man is the subject, and 
Socrates and Coriscus are both predicates, attributes, or accidents of 
man. And if we substitute ‘name’ for ‘man’ in the proposition ‘ Coriscus 
is a man’, the argument vanishes. But both the examples here are in- 
stances of accident for cause, and not for subject, which is no doubt a 
more suitable application of it for rhetorical purposes. 

The first example is taken from Polycrates’ encomium on mice, quoted 
above without the name, § 2. One of his topics in praise of them was 
“the aid they lent by gnawing through the bow-strings.” Something 
similar to this is narrated by Herodotus, 11 141 (Schrader), but the 
circumstances do not quite tally. Sennacherib king of the Arabians and 
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Assyria invaded Egypt with a great host, when Sethos the priest was 
king. The god appeared to him in a dream with promises of succour 
against the invaders. “A flood of field-mice poured over the enemy by 
night, which devoured their quivers and bows, and besides, the handles 
of their shields, so that on the following day, flying without arms, 
many of them fell,” &c. At all events, wherever the incident was taken 
from, Polycrates meant to praise the mice for some service they had 
rendered by gnawing the bow-strings: now this service was a mere 
accident: their intention was, not to do service, but only to satisfy their 
appetite (Victorius). Polycrates’ fallacy therefore consists in assigning as 
a vera causa what was only accidental. I do not see how this can be 
construed as a confusion of sudject and accident. And so Victorius in his 
explanation ; ‘quia quod casu evenit tamquam propter se fuisset sumitur 1.” 

Of the declamations of Polycrates, who has been already twice men- 
tioned or referred to, the most celebrated were the droAoyia Bovaipidos, a 
paradoxical defence of Busiris a mythical king of Egypt, proverbial for 
inhumanity, z//audatus Busiris, Virg. Georg. 1 4; and an equally para- 
doxical xaryyopia Zwxparovs, Isocr. Busir. § 4 (this speech is addressed to 
Polycrates). He was also famous for his declamations—paradoxical again 
—on mean and contemptible subjects, as mice, pots (yUrpas), counters, 
(Menander ap. Spengel, Artium Scripiores, p.75,) which he employed his 
art in investing with credit and dignity. The paradoxical, napa8o€ov, is 
one of the four kinds of éyxapia, Menander repi émBexrixov 111. He may 
possibly have been the author of the similar declamations on ‘salt’ and 
‘humble bees”, referred to, without the authors name, by Plat. Symp. 
177 B, Isocr. Helen. § 12, Menand. rep) émidecerixay (Rhet. Gr. 111 332. 26, 
ed. Spengel). Similar Jaradoxical declamations of Alcidamas, ro rov 
Oavdrov €yxwptoy, } TO THs Tlevias, # row Ipwréws rod xuvos. Menand. rept 
émidexricov 11 (ARAet. Gr. il p. 346). Quint. 111 7. 28, somnz et mortis 
scriplae laudes, et guorundam a medicts ctborum. It might have been 
supposed that these ingenious exercises were intended for burlesques, 
were it not that Aristotle by quoting arguments from them shews that 
they had a serious purpose. Further on Polycrates, see Spengel, Artium 
Scriptores,pp. 75,6; Westermann, Geschichte der Gr.u. R. Beredtsamkett, 
$ 50,22; Cambr. fourn. of Cl.and Sacred Phil, No. 1X, Vol. lll. p. 281 seq. 

1 This seems to be the true interpretation; Aristotle has here left it open by 
not defining the topic. But if this absence of defin. be understood as a tacit 
reference to the de Soph. El., and we desire to bring the examples here into con- 
formity with the explanation of the topic there, we may understand 7é wpayyea in 
that passage, not as the logical subject, but as ‘thing’ in general, and say that the 
fallacy of the examples in the Rhetoric lies in the substitution of a mere accident 
for the éhing in question, i.e. the real thing, the reality ; as in that of the mice, the 
accidental service, for the real appetite: and in Achilles’ case, the accidental neglect 
to invite, for the real disrespect that it implied. 

* (Comp. Lucian’s pulas éycapioy. Blass, however, explains BopBvro, as Art 
Trinkgefdsse (see Bekker’s Anccd., s.v. and comp. xvrpas, supra)). 
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Comp. Ib. No. Vv, Vol. 11. p. 158, note. Sauppe, Fragm. Orat.Gr., Polycrates, 
Or. Alt. 111 220, [Also Blass, dée Altische Beredsambeit, 1 pp. 341, 342-] 
‘Or if one were to say that an invitation to dinner is the highest 
possible honour; because it was the want of an invitation which excited 
Achilles’ wrath against the Achaeans at Tenedos: his anger was really 
excited by the disrespect, the non-invitation (the form or mode of its 
manifestation) was a mere accident of it’. éxi rod ‘on the occasion, in 
the case of. Thisis a fallacious inference (drawn either by Arist. himself, 
or, more likely, by some declaimer) from an incident in a play of Sopho- 
cles, the subject of which was this (Wagner, Fr. Trag. Gr., Soph., "Ayaser 
SvAAoyos, Vol. Il. p. 230, from Welcker):—The Greeks on their way to 
* Troy had put in at the island of Tenedos to hold a council as to the best 
way of attacking the city. Achilles would not attend at the meeting, 
having taken offence at the neglect, and presumed slight or contempt, of 
Agamemnon in not inviting him, either not at all, or after the rest, to an 
entertainment. There are two extant titles of plays by Sophocles, the 
*Ayatey avAdAoyos, and "Ayaar cUrdeexvoy, Or cUrdeswvot, Plutarch, de discr. 
adul. et amici, 74 A, Vol. I. p. 280, ed. Wytt. as 6 wapa Sodonket rov 
"AyAAda wapokiver "Odveceds ov dyow cpyi{coba Ba ro deiwroy ard, 
citing three verses from the play (Ulysses had been sent with Ajax and 
Phoenix to Achilles to make up the quarrel). Comp. Athen. I. p. 17 D, 
Lod. dy "Axaey ourdcixyp, where four lines are quoted; and VIII 365 B, 
Td Sod. Spapa...emcypapew afwier Luvderrvor. Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 11 16, 
Surdeixvous Sop. Dindorf, Fragm Soph. (Poet. Sc.) p. 35, following Toup, 
Brunck, and Béckh, supposes these two titles to belong to the same play, 
a satyric drama(Dind.). Wagner after Welcker (7rag. Graec. pp. 112 and 
233) shews that they were distinct, the "Aya:é» ovAdoyos founded on the 
story above mentioned, the other "Aye:éy curdervoy, or simply ovrdecxvon 
or ovrdesrvo, derived from the Odyssey, and descriptive of the riot and 
revelry of the suitors in Penelope’s house, See Wagner, Fr. Trag. Gr., 
Soph., Vol. 11. pp. 230 and 380. The case of two distinct dramas is, I think, 
made out. 

§ 7. ‘Another from consequence’, i.e. from the unduly assumed 
reciprocal convertibility of antecedent and consequent: just as in the 
‘sign’ (q. v.), between which and this there is no real difference. As we 
saw in § 5, in the de Soph. El. the sign is spoken of as the rhetorical 
variety of the general topic of consequence: and they ought not to be 
divided here. 

‘As in the Alexander’, i.e. Paris; a declamation of some unknown 
author, already referred to, c. 23 §§5, 8, 12; (it is argued) ‘that he is 
high-minded, because he scorned the society of many’ (guaere rey wod- 
Asy ‘of the vulgar’) ‘and dwelt alone in Ida’: (the inference being that) 
‘because such is the disposition of the high-minded, therefore he might 
be supposed to be high-minded.’ This is a fallacy, or logical flaw, as 
Schrader puts it, “quia universalem affirmantem convertit simpliciter, et 
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quia in secunda figura concludit affirmative.” Or rather, as this is an 
illicit consequence, because here antecedent and consequent are not 
reciprocally convertible: it does not follow, even supposing that all high- 
minded men dwell apart from others, that all lonely-dwellers are high- 
minded men: and to say that so and so, anybody whatsoever, is high- 
minded for that reason and that alone, is as much as to say that the rule 
is universal. 

‘And again (to argue) that so and so is a dandy and roams at night, 
and therefore a rake, because such are the habits of rakes’. This, as 
before, is to say that because (supposing it to be so) all adulterers are 
smartly dressed and walk at night, therefore all smart dressers and 
night-walkers are adulterers. This appears also as an example of the 
sign, the rhetorical form of the topic ro éropevoy, de Soph. EL c. 5, 167 59, 
PovrAcpevos yap Sei~ar Sri potyes, TO éropevov EAaBov, ors xakAwmorys 7} Ste 
vixrwp oparat rAavadpevos. [See t#fra 111 15.5.] 

xadAwmorns} Plato Sympos. 174 A. Socrates (going out to dinner) 
ravra 81) éxad\wmodpny, iva xaos rapa addy To. 

‘And another (argument), similar to these (for exalting the condition 
of poverty and exile), is that beggars sing and dance in the temples, 
and that exiles are allowed to live where they please’: because, these 
things (enjoyments) being the ordinary accidents or concomitants of 
apparent happiness, those who have them may also be supposed to be 
happy’. Here again there is an illicit conversion of antecedent and 
consequent: if singing and dancing, or living where one pleased, were 
coextenstve with happiness, the inference would be true and the two 
convertible. As it is, it does not follow that, because these are ind:- 
cations of happiness, or often accompany (follow) it, all men that sing 
and dance, or can live where they please, are necessarily happy. This 
is taken from one of those paradoxical encomiums of poverty and exile 
to which Isocrates refers, Helen. § 8, #8 rivés...rohpaos ypades, as 
gorty 6 TOY Treyevovrwy Kai devydvrav Bios (n\wrorepos f} rév dAdAwv dy- 
O@parev ; such as Alcidamas’ revias ¢yxapsov cited above from Menander 
on § 6. [For an drodoyia Ievias see Arist. Plutus, 467—597, in the course 
of which a distinction is drawn between mevia and mreyeia, 552—4.] 

diadépes 8é r@ was’ Gio |7.A.] ‘But there is a difference in their manner 
of doing these ; and therefore this topic falls under the head of omséssson, 
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as well as (ai) that of ro éxdpevor’. Beggars and exiles do what appear 
to be the same things as the wealthy and prosperous, they dance and 
sing in the temples and sacred precincts, and change their place of 
residence at their pleasure : but there is a difference in the mode and 
motive of doing these things, which ts omitted; and the omission when 
supplied explains the fallacy. The beggars dance and sing in the 
temples to amuse the visitors and obtain an alms ; the wealthy and pros- 
perous out of wantonness or exultation, to shew that they have the 
liberty of doing what is forbidden to humbler people (so Victorius, and 
Schrader who borrows his note: these may however be mere signs of 
happiness in the evdaipores). And again, the exiles are obliged to live 
abroad, and would gladly be at home again ; the wealthy and prosperous 
travel for change of scene, to satisfy their curiosity, or (like Herodotus 
and Plato) their desire of knowledge. The €AAcrYus is here of ro was, 
as in § 3, ult. of wo rivos, and in § 9, of wére and wes, which in each case 
may be applied to explain the fallacy. 

§ 8. This section, dAAos xapa ro avairtop—ouveBy 0 wodepos, is quoted 
by Dionys. Ep. ad Amm. c. 12 with no other variation from our text than 
the omission of oioy before os. 

The fallacy here illustrated is the familiar fost hoc ergo propter hoc, 
the assumption of a mere chronological sequence as a true cause: to 
mistake a mere accidental connexion of the order of time, for one of 
cause and effect. It is the rhetorical application, and only one variety, 
of the wider and more general topic of the dialectical treatise (de Soph. 
EL c. 5, 167 6 21) non-causa pro causa, in dialectical argumentation. 

‘Another from the substitution of what is no cause for (the true) 
cause ; for instance (this substitution takes place) by reason of the 
occurrence of something contemporaneously or subsequently (to that 
which is presumed to account for it): for it is assumed that what merely 
follows (in time) is the effect of a cause, and especially by politicians; 
as Demades, for instance, pronounced Demosthenes’ policy to be the 
cause of all their calamities ; because it was a/fer it that the war ‘with 
Philip, and the defeat of Chaeronea) occurred’. Victorius refers to a 
similar charge of Aeschines, c. Ctes. § 134, cat ravf yyiy ovpicBqxey 
€& Srov Anpoobéyns mpos thy woktreiay zpocveAnAvber, compare § 136, army 
and navy and cities, apdnv eiciy dynpwacpeva: ex ris rovrov woAcreias. 
Dinarch. c. Dem. §§ 12, 13. 

This is the only place in which the same of Demosthenes appears 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. See on this subject Introd. pp. 45,6, and note 2. 
In 11 23. 18, a few words of his are quoted, but without the author's 
name. The Demosthenes mentioned in HI 4. 3 is probably not the 
great Orator. 

On Demades and his remains, see Sauppe, Fragm. Orat. Lil, Demades, 
Or. Ath. M1 312 seq. 
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§ 9. ‘Another from the omission of when and how’; a particular 
case, like those of § 3, and § 7, of the following topic mapa ro dwids nal 
wy) amas; @ dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter; the omission of 
particulars in the way of exceptions to a general statement, as time, 
place, manner, circumstances. ‘For example, that Paris had a right 
to take Helen ; for the choice was given her by her father (Tyndareus, 
the choice viz. of one of the suitors, whichever she preferred)’. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 66, éret & émaraénoay, et 8€ mas yépov Um7dOev avrovs Tur 
dapews rucvy pel, Bi8wo’ Aécbas Ovyarp) pynorynpev éva (Victorius). The 
whole story of ‘Helen’s choice’, and the sequel, is told by Agamemnon, 
Iph. Aul. 49 seq., in his speech at the opening of the play, which serves 
for the prologue. 

But this is a fallacy; ‘for (the choice was granted) not it may be 
supposed (icws) for ever, but only for the first time: for in fact the 
father’s authority only extends so far’. Helen, acting upon her father’s 
permission, chose Menelaus; 9 8 efve@ os ye pyror adedey AaPeiv 
MevéXaov, Iph. A. 70; and here, at this frst choice, her father’s authority 
and her own right to choose ended. The fallacy therefore consists in 
the ‘omission’ of the particular time, rov wore; she generalised the 
time of choice from the particular time to all time; and therefore Paris 
was not ‘justified’ in taking her. 

‘Or again, if one were to say, that to strike a free man is an act of 
UBpis (wanton outrage, liable to a ypagy, a public prosecution): for it 
is not so in every case (ravyras = dmdds), but only (xara ms) when the 
striker is the aggressor’, This of course makes all the difference in 
the nature and legal construction of the offence. If the blow is returned, 
it may be regarded as an act of self-defence ; the insulting wantonness, 
the injury to the sufferer’s honour and personal self-respect, is shewn 
in the wanton aggression. dy ris rumry Twa now (6 vopos), dpyav xyeiper 
ddixey, os, ef ye jyvvaro, ovx ddixei. Demosth. c. Aristocr. § 50. 

dpxew yxetpav ddixwy is to strike the first blow, to give the offence. 
The phrase assumes various forms. Rhet. ad. Alex. 36 (37) 39, cuvé- 
xoivas pov roy vicv; éywye adixwy xeipey apxovra. Isocr. kara Aoyirov § I, 
érumré pe Aoyirns dpyer yxeipov dadixwy. Xen. Cyrop. I §. 13, Antiph. 
rerpadoyia I. Or. 4,8 § 1, and § 6, dpgas rjs wAnyijs. xetpor is sometimes 
omitted, Bos, Ellips. p. 301, (527, ed. Schafer) ; sometimes adixwy, Plat. 
Legg. IX. 869D, apy. yetpav mporepov. Herodotus has unapyew adixoy épyav, 
I §; and various similar phrases, Iv 1. vil 8. 2, and 9 a, IX 78; also 
dpxew adkine et sim. III 130, &c. vmapxew alone, Plat. Gorg. 456 E, 
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duvvopevous 4) Urapxovras. Stallbaum et Ast, ad Legg. Lc. Also Gpxerba 
alone ; Arist. Hist. Anim. IX. 12. 3, xal roy derov, day Gpénrat, apvroperct 
mixeory (of xuKvot). 

§ 10. é» rois eporcois|, See note on 1 11.15, where the meaning of 
this as a technical term is illustrated from the de Soph. EL. ra é¢proraca 
here designates a book or treatise; the fallacious, sophistical reasoning 
exposed in the ninth book of the Topics; just as ra daAecruca stands for 
the dialectical treatise, including (as below), or not including, the ap- 
pendage on Fallacies. The subject of the de Soph. EL is descnbed as 
wept ray dyenarixay xai éporixey, 165 610. époriuy there, c. 2, is first 
distinguished from the three other kinds of ‘discussion’, ddacnadeny 
(science), dcadexrixy, and Teipacvixh, a branch of the latter; and the épe- 
orixoi are defined, of éx ray hawoperer érdcfor py ovrev de ‘eudcperae 
% hawoperas ovAAcyorixoi, which would include the oog.orexol. Else- 
where the two are distinguished ; both are oi xavyres m«gy» (victory at any 
price) xpoaipovpevos, 171 5 24; but of ris vixns auras xapw rocovros épe- 
orixot xal dirépides Soxovow civas, of 8é Bofns ydpw rhs cis xpppanicpop 
coquorixoi: the one dispute out of mere pugnacity and contentious habit, 
the others add to this a desire of gaining a reputation which may be 
turned to profitable account. 

‘Further, as in the eristic branch of dialectics, from the substitution 
of something as universally or absolutely for that which is so not univer- 
sally, but only partially, or in Jarticudar cases, an apparent (fallacious) 
syllogism (i. e. enthymeme, see on I 1. 11) is elicited. As in dialectics for 
instance, the argument “that the non-existent zs (has existence), because 
non-being zs non-being”’. (/s, €ori, has two different senses, absolute and 
relative, or absolute and particular: the Sophist, in the second case, 
sntends it to be understood in its most general signification awAés, of 
actual existence: it is in fact a mere copula connecting the one pq op» 

- with the other, and merely states the identity of those two expresstons, 
which is no doubt a very fartial statement indeed: it is true, but 
nothing to the purpose of the argument. Comp. de Soph. EL c. 25, 
180 a 33, 4.) ‘Or again that the unknown is an object of knowledge, 
because the unknown may be known—that it is unknown’. (Here of 
course the particular that is left out of the account is the ors dyvworop ; 
whereby the absolute or universal, ‘the unknown is knowable’, is sub- 
stituted for the partial or particular statement, that what is knowable 
is only that it cannot be known.) ‘So also in Rhetoric a seeming in- 
ference may be drawn from the absolute to merely partial probability’. 
This topic is illustrated in Plat. Euthyd. 293 C seq. See Grote’s Plato, 
1 546, 7, and 549; [also Grote’s Aristotle 1 182, note]. , 

The construction of this last sentence which had been obscured by 
wrong punctuation in Bekker’s 4to and first 8vo ed., has in the second 
been made intelligible and consecutive by removing the full stops at py 
oy and ort ayvecroy, and changing all the colons into commas. The 
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correlative of domep év rois éptorsxois is of course ovra Kal ev rois pyroptKois : 
and in the intervening sentence oloy é¢y pév rois Scadexrixois, the pew has 
also reference to an intended 8, to be inserted when Rhetoric comes 
to be contrasted with Dialectics, which however is never expressed and 
the per left pendens. 

The topic is first defined in general terms, as it appears in the dia- 
lectical treatise, and illustrated by two examples of its dialectical use: 
and then exhibited in its special application to Rhetoric, the paralogism 
of absolute and particular probability. The first, as in the dialectical 
examples, is confounded with, or substituted for, the second. 

‘This (particular probability, ri edxes,) is not universally (true or 
applicable), as indeed Agathon says: Perchance just this may be called 
likely, that many unlikely things befall mortals’, Agathon, Fragm. Inc. 5. 
Wagner, Fragm. Trag. Gr. 11178. Of Agathon, see Miiller, Hist. Gr. 
Lit. ch. XXVI. § 3. Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil, No. 1X, Vol. 111. 
p. 257. Spengel, Artium Scriptores, p.91, merely quotes four fragments 
from Aristotle. The extant fragments are collected by Wagner, u. s., on 
p- 73 seq. His style is criticized in Aristoph. Thesm. 55 seq. and imitated 
or caricatured 101 seq. <A specimen of his Rhetoric is given by Plato, 
Symp. 194 E seq. 

This ‘probable improbable’ is illustrated in Poet. XVIII 17, 18, from 
tragedy, by the cunning man cheated, and by the defeat of the brave. gor: 
8¢ rovro elxos, oowep "Aydbwy Aéyes’ elxds yap yiverOar moAAa Kal wapa rd 
eixos. Comp. XXV 29. On this fallacy the ‘solution’ in Rhet. ad Alex. 
36 (37) § 29, is based. Dion. Ep. 1 ad Amm. c. 8, roa xaxouvpydraroy ray 
émtxeipnparwy...ore Kal ro py elxos yiveral more elxos. 

‘For what is contrary to the probable does come to pass, and there- 
fore what is contrary to probability is also probable (xai, besides what is 
directly probable). And if so, the improbable will be probable. Yes, 
but not absolutely (the answer); but as indeed in the case of Dialectics 
(in the’ dialectical form of the fallacy), it is the omission of the circum- 
stances (xara ri, in what respect,) and relation and mode that causes the 
cheat, so here also (in Rhetoric) (the fallacy arises) from the probability 
assumed not being absolute probability (or probability in general) but 
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some particular, special probability’, That which is only probable in 
particular cases, as in particular times, places, relations, and circum- 
stances in general, is fraudulently represented as probable absolutely, 
without any such conditions or qualifications. 

ovxodarria, in this sense of a logical cheat or deception, transferred 
from its ordinary meaning, of a false, calumnious information or charge, 
is not to be found in any of the Lexicons. 

§ 11. ‘Of (the application of) this topic the (whole) “art” of Corax is 
composed.’ ‘This topic’, as Ar. afterwards implies, is the topic of ro 
eixds in general, and not confined to the fallacious use of it. In the 
former of the two alternatives of the example from Corax’s Art the argu- 
ment is fair enough; the feeble man may fairly plead that it was not 
likely that he should be guilty of an assault upon one much stronger 
than himself. Of course this does not Zrove the point, but it would have 
a considerable effect in fersuading the judges of the accused’s innocence, 
‘For whether he (the accused) be not lable to the charge, as for 
instance if (repeat d» from the preceding) a weak man were to be tried 
for an assault, (he defends himself upon the ground that, 47%. ‘it is 
because,’) it is improbable: or if he be liable (under the same circum- 
stances), as for instance if he be a strong man (he argues—the omission 
explained as before) that it zs improbable because it was likely to seem 
probable’ (and therefore knowing that he would be exposed to the suspi- 
cion he was less likely to bring upon himself an almost certain punish- 
ment). And in like manner in all other cases: for the accused must be 
either liable or not liable to the charge: now it is true that both seem 
probable, but the one is really so, the other not probable in the abstract 
(awtes simpliciter), but in the way that has been already stated’, ie. 
under the conditions and circumstances before mentioned. 

Of Corax, with Tisias his pupil the founder of Rhetoric, see Cic. Brut. 
c. 12, Spengel’s Artium Scriptores p. 22 seq., Cambr. Fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil, No. vil, Vol. 111. p. 40 seq., Westerm. Gesch. der Beredt.§ 27, 
pp. 35—7, Miller, Hest. Gr. Let, XXxuI 3 [and Blass, die A thische Bered- 
samkett 1. pp. 19, 20]. 

The assault case and its alternatives was evidently one of the stock 
instances of the rhetorical books. It has been already referred to in 
I 12. 5, and re-appears in Plat. Phaedr. 223 B, as an extract from Tisias’ 
art. Again in Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37) § 6. 

The topic ro eixos which formed the staple of the art of Corax, and 
was treated in that of Tisias, Plato, 1 c., continued in fashion with the 
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early rhetoricians of the Sophistical school, as we may see by the 
constant notices of it in Plato. Somewhat later it was taken up by 
Antiphon, a disciple of this school, and appears in his three surviving 
school exercises, or peAérat, the Tetralogies. See also de caed. Herod. 
§ 63. On the romos of the first of these, see Miiller, Asst. Gr. ZL. XXXIIt 
§ 2. It is to be found also in the Rhet. ad Alex. ; and of course in the 
Orators : and it crept into the Tragedies of Agathon. An amusing in- 
stance of the alternative application of the argument is the story of the 
encounter between Corax and his pupil Tisias in the attempt of the 
former to recover the fees due for his instruction, which Tisias had 
withheld. Related at length in Camd. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. 
No. vil, Vol. 111 p. 34. It is likewise told of Protagoras and his wealthy 
pupil Euathlus. 

‘And this is (the meaning of) “making the worse appear the better 
argument :”’ (that is, giving the superior to the inferior, the less frodad/e) 
argument, making it prevail over that which is reaély superior, and 
more probable: which is identical with the second, the fallacious alter, 
native of Corax’s roros. Cic., Brut. VIII 30, extends this profession to 
all the Sophists. Zum Leontinus Gorgias...Protagoras Abderites .., 
alitque multi temporibus eisdem docere se profitebantur, arrogantibus 
sane verbis, quemadmodum causa tnferior (ta enim loqguebaniur) dicendo 
fieri superior posset. See the dialogue between the 8ixatos and Gédixos 
Adyos, Arist. Nub. 889—1104. 1a Adyo—rov xpeirroy’, doris éori, xat 
roy HWrrova, 882. ris dv; Aoyos. Frrov y' ov. dAAa oe MKd, TOY Epov 
xpelrre ddoxovr eiva:, 893: and he keeps his word. The fair argument 
is at last forced to own his defeat, and acknowledge the superiority of 
his unfair competitor. This was one-of the articles of charge of Meletus 
and his coadjuters agaimst Socrates, Plat. Apol. 19 B. Socrates is there 
made to refer to Aristophanes as its original author. 

“And hence # was that men were justified in taking offence (in the 
displeasure, indignation, they felt) at Protagoras’ Jrofession : for it (the 
mode of arguing that it implies) is false, and not real (true, sound, 
genuine) but only apparent ; and no true art (proceeding by, /#4 ‘included 
in,’.no rule of genuine art), but mere rhetoric and quibbling. And so 
much for enthymemes, real and apparent’, avré pév ovy rovrd dor, epn 
(6 pwraydpas), & Ldxpares, ro dmdyyeApa & émayyéAAopa. Plat. Protag. 
319 A. 

This distinction of dAnOjs and aswopevos, elvas and daiverOar, reality 
and appearance, the true, genuine, substantial, and the sham, false 
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semblance, is traced in its various applications at the opening of the 
de Soph. El. The latter is the especial characteristic of the Sophists 
and their professions and practice, 165 @ 21, c. 11, 171 6 27—34, and 
elsewhere. It constantly re-appears in Aristotle’s writings. 

The imputation here cast on Protagoras’ profession is rather that 
of logical than of moral obliquity and error, though no doubt the latter 
may also be implied. 

I have already referred to the strong expression of Diogenes, Ep. ad 
Amm, c. 8, on the use of this topic, above, note on § 10. 


CHAP, XXV., 


The account of the genuine and spurious enthymemes or rhetorical 
inferences in cc, XXIII, XXIV, is followed by a chapter upon Avors, the 
various modes of refuting an adversary’s argument ; the same order being 
observed as in the corresponding Dialectics (dsricrpogos 94 pyropuy tz 
dadexrixg), Where we have first (in the eight books of the Topics) the art 
of logical, systematic, argumentation, laid down and analysed; which is 
supplemented in an Appendix, Top. 1x, or de Soph, EL, by an account, 
(in the first fifteen chapters) of sophistical fallacies and paradoxes, and 
(from c. 16 to 33) the various modes of ‘solving’ or refuting them [Grote’s 
Aristotle, chap. X} The principal difference between them is that the 
dialectical Avows deals only with the refutation of fad/acious arguments, 
the rhetorical with that of rhetorical inferences or enthymemes in general. 
The same subject is treated again, more briefly, in 111 17, under the head 
of siores, the third ‘division of the speech’, ipcluding the establishment 
of your own case and the refutation of your opponent's: and in the 
Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37), under that of accusation and defence. 

On Aves, solution, or refutation in general, and its divisions, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, see Poste, Zvansi. of Posterior Analytics, Introd. pp. 
28—-30. Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127. Trendelenburg, £4 Log. 
Arist. § 41. Cic. de Inv. XL 79, seq. On refufatio, Quint. Vc. 13. On 
dvoracts, one of its two divisions, Anal. Pr. 11 c. 26, which is there treated 
logically and syllogistically, see Poste, u.s., and Appendix C (note) p. 198, 
Transl, of de Soph. El., Introd. to Rhet. on c. 25, p. 267, seq. In the 
Topics there is no direct and detailed explanation of Avew or &veracis— 
Avows is exemplified in de Soph. El.—though that book is twice referred 
to, II 25. 3, 26. 4, aS containing an account of the latter of the two. 
This apparent contradiction will be considered in the note on the 
former of the two passages. 

§ x. ‘The next thing we have to treat of, after what has already 
been said (c. XXIII. XXIV), is Avow, the modes of refuting an opponent’s 
arguments’, On the meaning and derivation of Avers, see Introd. p. 267, 
note. 
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‘This solution or refutation may be effected either by a counter- 
syllogism (which concludes the negative of the opponent’s thesis or 
conclusion, the regular @\eyxos) or by advancing a (contradictory) 
instance, or objection (to one of the premisses proving or indicating a 
false statement)’, The conclusion must be refuted by a counter-syl/ogzsm. 
Comp. on these two, c. 26. 3, 4. 

§ 2. ‘Now these counter-syllogisms may plainly be constructed out 
of the same topics: for syllogisms’ (i.e. not all syllogisms, not the 
scientific and demonstrative, but dialectical syllogisms, and rhetorical 
enthymemes: note on I 1. 11) ‘are derived from probable materials, 
and mere (variable) ofinions’ (what is generally ¢hough#, probabilities ;— 
truth, the conclusions of science, is constant: and scientific demon- 
stration, the object of which is dAj@ea, does mot admit, like Dialectics 
and Rhetoric, of opposite conclusions, of arguments on ether side of a 
question), ‘are often contrary to one another, (and therefore can be 
converted into opposite enthymemes)’. 

§ 3. ‘Objections (contradictory instances) are brought (against 
opposing enthymemes) in four ways, as also in the Topics’, Schrader 
had long ago observed that the words év rots romxois are not a reference 
to the special treatise of that name, but express the art, or the practice 
of it,in general ; and this explanation he had already applied to other pas- 
sages, as II 23. 9, dy rois romixois and 24. 10, dy rois éporexois; unnecessa- 
rily in those two, as we have seen. 

Brandis will not allow that ‘the Topics’ can ever be applied to 
Dialectics in general, but thinks that it must be confined to the parti- 
cular book in which Dialectics are treated as Zofics (wherein Vahlen 
agrees with him). He admits that although the fourfold division of 
évordces, as here given, is not found in the Topics, as we now have 
them, (there is a diferent division into four,) yet the proper place for 
them is indicated in Bk. © c. 10; also, that there are plenty of examples 
of these four ¢vordcets in the Topics; and also that they are found (sub- 
stantially, not by name and description,) in the Analytics. Nevertheless, 
he hesitates to suppose that there can be a direct reference to the Topics 
here and suggests the possibility of an alteration of Bk. © subsequent to 
the composition of the Rhetoric, or of an omission of something in our 
present text. Tract in Schneidewin’s Philologus iV. i, p. 23. 

To this Vahlen very fairly replies, sur k7it. der Ar. Schrift. 11 25, 
1402 a 30, (Trans. Vien. Acad, Oct. 1861, p. 140), that Aristotle “has 
so often exemplified the application of these four kinds of évordces in 
the eighth book of the Topics—see especially c. 2, 157 @ 34, and 01, ff.— 
and elsewhere throughout the treatise—as in the Topics of apés rs 
(Z 8, 9), yévos (A), Wcov (E),—that he might very well refer to that work 
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here in the Rhetoric for the application of them to the use of that art.” 
“The words caGawep xai dy rois romuos need not be referred to more 
than the dé¢posras dvoraces (the bringing or application of objections), 
and the expression here is no less correct than in 1403 4 31.” (26. 4): 
and consequently (he says) Brandis’ two suggestions are superfluous. The 
reference to the Topics in Rhet. I 2.9 is a case exactly parallel to this. 
It is not made to any particular passage, but what is stated may be 
gathered or inferred from the contents of that work. Compare note ad 
Joc., and see Introd. p. 154, note I. 

On evoracets and its four kinds, Introd. pp. 269—271 ; where the exam- 
ples that follow, §§ 4—7, are also explained. We learn from the chapter 
of the Analytics that ‘objections’, directed against the premisses of a 
syllogism (or enthymeme), may be either universal or particular: and 
that the syllogisms into which they are thrown are either in the first 
or third figure. 

€£ davrov) which in the next sentence becomes a¢’ davrov, is, as 
Schrader puts it, “Cum ex eo quod antecedenti enthymematis nobis oppo- 
siti, eiusdemque vel subiecto vel praedicato inest, contrarium argumen- 
tum exsculpitur, eoque id quod obiectum est confutatur.” An argument 
derived ‘from itself? must mean ‘from the opponent’s enthymeme itself’, 
and so retorted on him. 

§ 4. ‘Supposing for instance your adversary’s major premisses were, 
“all love is good”, the objection may be opposed in two ways: either 
(universally) by saying that all want or defect’ (one of Plato’s notions of 
love, Philebus, comp. Rhet. I 11.11, 12) ‘is bad: or particularly, that, if 
that were the case, the ‘Caunian love’ would never have passed into a 
proverb (this is a particular instance; some love), if there had been no 
form of love bad at all.’ 

Kavmos épes}] The reading of all MSS but Ac is eaANoros § xaxerer 
gpes. Who could have divined from this, without the aid of that Ms, that 
Kavmos was what the author had wnitten? asks Spengel, Zraas. Bar. 
Acad. u.s. 1851, p. 50. What A‘ really does read is Kaymaos according 
to Bekker, Kav»xos according to Spengel. 

The saying is proverbial for ‘an illicit, or unfortunate (fatally ending) 
passion’—in either case woenpos—such as that of Byblis for her brother 
Caunus ; which was wornpes in both its senses. Suidas, s. v. éwi vay pH earop- 
Oovpivey éribvyier’ Kavvos yap nal BuBAls adeAgol ddvorvxqcay, Hesychius 
dy Kavvp riparas’ (under the next word we have Kavpus...cat woAts “Podey) 
Kai 6 edodpes. Erasm. Adag. Amor. No.1. “ De foedo amore dicebatur ; 
aut si quis ea desideraret quae neque fas esset concupiscere neque liceret 
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v4 . A A 
5 Kavmos Epws, ef an noav Kai Tovnpol Epwres. diro_de | 
a a- rn) 5 
Tov évavriov Evoracis Péeperat, oioy et TO évOuunua 
ve ef e 9 A > A , A , t ~ 
nv oTt 6 ayalos dynp wavras Tous Pidovs ev rote, 
“~ A | ~ 4 » 
6 GAN’ ovd’ 6 poxOnpos Kaxws. aro O€ TOU dpotou, Et 
nv vo evOuunua Ort of Kaxws memovOoTEs del pirovTW, 


assequi, Biblis Caunum fratrem impotenter adamavit; a quo cum esset 
repulsa, sibimet necem conscivit.” Ovid, Met. 1X 452—664, who says 
(662) that she wept herself to death, and was changed into a fountain. 
Byblis in exemplo est ut ament concessa puellae; Byblis Apollinet cor- 
repla cupidine fratris, Non soror ut fratrem, nec qua debebat amavit. 

§5. ‘The case of a contrary instance or objection is exemplified by 
the following, suppose the opponent’s enthymeme is this’ (i. e. has for its 
major premiss, is constructed upon the principle that, derives its conclu- 
sion from this), ‘that all good men’(é dyaGds, the definite article marks the 
class: note on I 7.13, comp. II 4.31), ‘or good men invariably, do good 
to all their friends, the objection may be taken, that the offosite is not 
true; that bad men don’t do harm to all theirs’. “The allegation of con- 
traries,” Poste, Zvans/. of de Soph. El. Appendix C, p.197. If it be true 
that all good men do good to all their friends, the contrary of this, that all 
bad men do harm to all theirs, must be true likewise. But the latter is 
known not to be universally true; to some of their friends bad men do 
harm, to others not: it is mof# necessary therefore that good men should 
always help all their friends; they may be good without that. So Victo- 
rius. Comp. Top. B 9, 114 46 seq. where two other examples are given: 
oxomeiy S¢...xat dwt rou évayriou ro ¢vavriov, oloy ors ro ayabiy ovx éf£ 
Gydyxns 8v° ovdd yap Td xaxoy AvEnpor’ # «l rovro, xdxeivo. Kal el Sixaso- 
gum émortiun, cal 4 ddula cyvoa. cal «l rd Scxalws dmiornpomxeés xa 
duseipws, ro ddixws cyvootvvras nai aneipos. And again B 7, 113 @ I seq. 
al pév ovv mpérat dvo «.1.X....line 8, ra 8é Aowra wavra térrapa rate dvavTiwow,. 
rd yap rovs pidous ed roteiy rq rovs Pidous xaxds dvayrioy’ dud re yap ¢var 
riov 70ous dori, xal ro pév aiperoy ro 8a Heveray. “ But the other four com- 
binations, benefiting a friend, hurting a friend: benefiting an enemy, 
hurting an enemy: benefiting a friend, benefiting an enemy: hurting a 
friend, hurting an enemy: are all respectively contraries.” Poste, u. s. 
p. 201. 

§ 6. ‘An example of an objection from siselars (is the following), 
suppose the enthymeme (i.e. the premiss, as before,) to be, that those 
who have been injured always hate, (it may be met by the objection,) “ nay 
but, neither (no more than in the other case) do those who have been 
well treated always love”’. This, as Victorius observes, may plainly be 
taken as an example of the preceding kind of @voracis dm6 rot évavriov. 
It may also exemplify that of ‘similars’, to which Arist. has here applied 
it. Ill treatment is no necessary proof of hatred, any more than 
kindness and benefits are necessarily accompanied by love. The pre- 
miss, ‘those who are injured always hate’, we encounter with the objec- 
tion, of a similar, parallel, case, that ‘those who are well treated don’t 
always love’. 
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757t GAN’ ovd of ev werrovboTes det Grdovow. ai Se 
Kpices ai aro TeV yvwpipwy avdpwy, olov et Trs 
evOupnua etrev Ort Tots peOvover Set ouyyvwpny Exe, 
dryvoouvres yap duapravovow, Evoraots OT OVKOUY 6 
Ierraxcs aiveros’ ov yap av peiCous Cnuias évapso- 

4 »@ e e , 

Oernoey é€av Tis peOuwy duapravy. 


Parallel cases are also illustrated in Top. B 10, 114 6 25, but not as 
objections, though objections might be derived from them. 

§ 7. A fourth kind is that of, ‘judgments, or decisions proceeding 
from distinguished men: as for instance, if the enthymeme be, that 
drunkards should have allowance made for them (and be punished less 
severely than if they had been in their sober senses), because they sin in 
ignorance, an objection may be taken, that then Pittacus is no longer 
commendable (i. e. loses his due credit ; is no longer an axthorify, as he 
is entitled to be); for (if he had been—on the supposition that the enthy- 
meme objected to is true,) he would not have enacted (as he did) a 
heavier penalty for an. offence committed under the influence of intox- 
ication’, The authority of Pittacus, which is of course maintained by 
the objector, is urged in opposition to the general principle laid down by 
the opponent, that indulgence should be granted to those who committed 
a crime in a fit of intoxication, because they were then out of their senses 
and had lost all self-control. 

If this were true, replies the objector, Pittacus, one of the seven “wise 
men,” would be no authority— which cannot be supposed—for he ruled the 
direct contrary, that drunkenness aggravated, not extenuated, the offence. 
The text, with the supplements usually required itt translating Anstotle, 
seems to. give a clear and consistent sense. Wahlen however, 7razs. 
Vien. Acad. Oct. 1861, p. 141, objects to aiveros on two grounds; first, 
the word itself, as belonging only to Joefry,; and secondly as inap- 
plicable here ; the meaning required being, that Pittacus is no wese man, 
for otherwise he would not have made such an enactment: that we must 
therefore read ovverds for aivercs. On the second ground I can see 
no necessity for alteration ; for the first objection, there is more to be 
said. alverds is a very rare word: only two examples of it are given 
in Steph. Zhes. (this place of Aristotle is strangely overlooked) and 
both from foefs, Antimachus and Alcaeus. Whether this is a sufficient 
reason for condemning the word in Aristotle I will not take upon me 
to decide. It is retained by all editors ; and Aristotle’s writings are not 
altogether free from irregularities of grammar and expression not 
sanctioned by the usage of the best Attic writers. For instance, evvre- 
taroy is quoted in Bekker’s Axecdoiz, 1 101, aS occurring in the mepi 
swoinrixns—doubtless in the lost part of that work. 

On this example, see Poste, 7rans..offde Soph. El. Appendix C. p. 199. 

On Pittacus, Diogenes Laertius 1 4. In § 76, nopovs 3¢ Once’ re peOvorre, 
¢ay Guapry, disdqy eivas THY (npiay Ga yp) peOuwes, woAACU KaTa THY VAGOD 
oivov yeropévov, Lesbos to wit, famous for ts. wine. He was born at 
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eres Sé Ta evOupnpara AéyeTas Ek TETTAPwWY, TA 
dé rérrapa Tair’ éoriv eixos mapaderypa TEexunplov 
anpetov, éort Sé Ta ev ex Tw ws éxi TO TOAY H 
Gvrwy 4 SoxovyTwy ouynyueva évOupnpata éx Tw 
cixoTwy, Ta S¢ Ot éraywyis Sta Tov dMolov, 4 évos 4H 
Mytilene in 651 8.C., and died in 569 B.C. Mure, Hest. Gr. Let. 111 377. 
Clinton, ¥. H. sué anno. Aristotle also refers to this law of Pittacus, 
Pol. 11 12, 1274 8 19 seq., where the reason for enacting it is given. 
popos & {at0s avrov, rd rovs peOvovras By rumrycwct, mrcle (yplay drotiveyw 
réy mpdvray d&d yap rd mAclous UBpifew peOvovras 4H wjovras ov mpos 
Thy ouyyvduny dréBrewev, Gre Set peOvovow exew paddov, dAAd mpos ro 
ouphépov. Comp. Eth. N. Ill 7, 1113 6 30 sq. nal dn’ avrg r@ ayvoely 
codd{ovary, day airios elvas Song ris ayvolas, oloy rois peOvouo: diwAa Ta 
ériripsa’...nupcos yap Tov pi) pebvo Ava, III 2, 1110 5 26, 

On the appeal to authorities, as paprupes, Comp. I 15. 23, 24, 153 and 
note on II 23. 12. 

§§ 8,9. The following two sections, 8 and 9, are a summary repetition 
of what has been already stated more at length, 1 2.14—19, inclusive: 
on the materials of enthymemes and their varieties, 

‘ Enthymemes being derived from four sources, or kinds of materials, 
probabilities, example, and signs certain and uncertain; in the first 
enthymemes being gathered (conclusions collected) from things which 
usually happen or seem to do so, that is, from probabilities; in the next 
(examples) from induction (by an incomplete inductive process), by 
means of similar (analogous, parallel) cases, one or more, when you 
first obtain your universal (the universal major, premiss or proposition, 
from which the conclusion is drawn) and then conclude (infer) the 
particular by an example’ (on this process and its logical validity, see 
the account of rapddecyza, Introd. pp. 105—107); ‘and (thirdly) by means 
of’ (through the channel, medium, instrumentality, &a with genit.) ‘the 
necessary and invariable’ (reading xai ded dvros, ‘that which ever exists’, 
unchanging, permanent, enduring for ever), ‘by rexpuypioy that is; and 
(fourthly) by signs, universal or particular’ (see on this, I 2, 16, the 
two kinds of signs: and the paraphrase of § 15—18, Introd. pp. 
163—5), ‘whether (the conclusion he) positive or negative (so Vict.); 
and the frobable, (of which all these materials of enthymemes consist — 
with the solitary exception of the rexpypiov, which is very rarely used—) 
not being what is constant and invariable (always occurring in the same 
way, uniform) but what is only true for the most pari, it is plain that 
(the conclusion is that) all such enthymemes as these can be always dis- 
proved by bringing an objection: the refutation however is (very often) 
apparent and not always real; for the objector does not disprove the 
probability, but only the necessity, (of the opponent’s statement)’. Ag 
none of a rhetorician’s arguments is more than probable, this can 
always be done, but in a great many cases it is not fair. 

The words &’ éraywyjs are put in brackets by Spengel as an inter- 
polation, With the limitation which I have expressed in the translation, 
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weovey, Srav AaBwv To KaBdXou Eira ouANOYionTar 
Ta kata pépos, Sia mapadelyparos, ta S€ Ot avery- 

, 1” z a ’ VQ A ~ ° 
Katou kat ovros* dud Texpnpiov, Ta dé dia TOU KaOoAov 
n TOU év péper OvTos, éav TE Ov éay TE py, Sia Onpeiony, 

t ] > A : © .9 & » a \ oe 2 4 8 ll 
To O€ Eikos ov TO dei aAAa TO os Exi TO WOAD, 
davepoy STi ta TomvTa pev Tov evOupnuaTeoy aes 
gtort Avay dépovra Evo'racw, 4 Sé Avots Pawopewy 
GAN’ ov adAnOys dels ov yap Ott ovK Eixos, AvER 
106 €viorapevos, GAN Ort ovUK dvayxatov. 10 Kai aes 
w ~ > c ~ av 
€OTt WACOMEKTELY amoNOToupEePOy padNov fn KaTHR- 
yopouvra Oia ToUTOV TOY TWapadoyiopoy’ Erei yap O 
mey kaTyyopev St eixdTwv droveixwow, Eort S€ ov 
TAVTO AVOat H OTL OVUK EKOS 4 OTL OUK avayKaioy, dee 
1 gal dea drros 
it seems to me that éxayeyis is quite justifiable, and may be retained : 
da is at ali events superfluous, and would be better away ; Victorius and 
Buhle had already rejected it. 

I have followed Vahien (and Spengel in his recent Ed.) in supposing aa 
to have been omitted between xa) and dvros in the explanation of rexpgpeos. 
Vahlen traly observes, Op. cit. p. 141, “that the rexpgpiop rests not upon 
the necessary and Seing, but tpon the necessary and ever-deing,” (the 
permanent and invariable): referring to dei xa) dvayxaiow in §10; Phys. B 
1966 13, ovre rou €£ dvaynns zat del, ovre rov os éxito modu: Metaph. E 
1026 6 27, doriy dv rois odes rd péev dei soatres Zyovra nal éf dekyays... 
va & é£ dvtyxns per ove Zor ovd dei, dc 8 éwird wodv: Ib. 1064 6 3 
way Oy Gapew elvas ro pev del nai df avayxns: 1065 a2 2 ff.—which seem 
quite sufficient to warrant the alteration. 

day re dp day rep) (Gv) | subaud: 5, a rare ellipse of the subjunctive mood 
of efvaz: Eur. Hippol. 659, é& +° &» dxdquos yOoros Onoevs. Aesch. Agam. 
1318, xowecdpeba dy wes dodady BovAjpara (J) Paley, note ad loc., sup- 
plies other examples; and refers to Buttmann (on Mid. § 14, n. 143, p. 529 & 
ad’ is dy y ypady), who gives two more, Antiphon de caed. Herod. § 32, €@’ ots 
ay ro wAcioror pépos ris Baravov; Plat. Rep. 12 370 E, dy &y avrois ypeia. 

Victorius offers an alternative translation of the above words, ‘the 
real or apparent’ sign: but J thmk his first rendering, which I have fol- 
lowed, is the best. 

The contents of §§ 8—11 inclusive are paraphrased at length, with 
an explanation, in Introd. on this chapter, pp. 271—-4; to which the reader 
is referred. § 10 (misprinted § 8) is translated on p. 272. 

§ 10 wei yap...o 8¢ xpenjs} On this irregularity, éwrei with the apo- 
dosis 6 8¢,—a case of Aristotelian carelessness, his attention having been 
diverted from éwei to 6 péy xarwyopey—see the parallel examples quoted 
on L.1t 
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& éxer Evetacw To ws éri TO WoAU* ov yap ay Hy 
> A 9 > 2 4 \ » ~ e v A o > 

etkos GAN’ adel Kat avayKaiov’ 6 O€ KpiTNs OleTat, El p- 109. 
a 9 S vv ) x A > av » e ~ 4 
ovtws éAvOn, 1 OUK EtkOs Elvat H OVX adTa KptTéoV, 

, ef 9 we 
mapahoytComevos, womep éAéryouer* ov yap ék Tw 
dvayxaiwy Set addy povov kpivew, a@\Aa Kal éx THY 
> - 7 ~ ? 9 \ , ~ of 4 
EiKOTwY* TOUTO yap Ext TO Yvan TH dpio-rn Kpivev. 
 ] e@ ‘ ry) , ef 9 9 ~ ) a ~ 
oUKouy ixavoy av Avon OT OVK avayKaiov adAda Cet 
4 e/ 9 > +f ~ v , 24 ? 
Ave OTt ovK Eikos. Toto bé cuuByoeTa, éav 7 
# ~ 
II &voracis MaAAoV ws eri TO WONV. €vdexETat OE 
> ~ vA ~ 4 ~ 
elvat ToravTny Sixws, | TH XpOvw i} ToIs Mpayyuaow, 
4 c “~ 
kupwwrata O€, Et ducoiv Et yap Ta WAEovaKis OUT, P. 1403. 
~ A ~ ~ 
12 TOUT’ é€oTiv EiKos padAov. DAveTat Sé Kal Ta Onpeia 
q ‘ N a » 4 ? a 5) JS e 4 
kal Ta dia onpeiou évOvunpara cipnuéva, Kav 4 Varap- 
Yd , ~ 
xXovra, womep éhEXOy ev Tois rpWwTots* STIYyap dovVA- 
, A ~ ~ ~ ~ “~ 
Aoyioroyv €ovrt Wav onpetov, SnAop ruiv ék Twv dva- 
~ A \ ) a e 9 A A 
13AuTiKwv. moos o€ Ta TapaderypaTwon 4 avTn AUots 


dy ovrws dAvOn of course cannot stand, though Spengel retains it in 
his recent text. It must be either Gy ovreg: Avb7, which seems the sim- 
plest and most natural alteration; or, as Bekker, ef ores €AvOn. 

On the dicast’s oath, yepuy ry dptorg, or more usually +g dcxasordry, 
xpivecy, see Introd. note 1, p. 273. 

§11. The e#stasis may be made more probable in two ways, either 
by the consideration of the time, (as an a/:5é for instance, shewing that at 
the time alleged the accused was elsewhere, see 11 23. 6, the topic of tzme: 
this use of the topic may be added to that which is illustrated there,) or 
the circumstances of the case; or most conclusively (authoritatively, 
cogently, weightily), by both: for in proportion to the multiplication of 
events or circumstances similar to your own case as you represent it, is 
the degree of its probability. If Iam right in the interpretation of rq 
xporp—see Introd. p. 274—ra mAcovaxis refers to rois mpdypacw, ‘facts 
and circumstances’, alone. If ‘the time’ meant ‘the number of recur- 
ring times’, it would surely be rots xpovors, not rp xporg. 

§ 12. ‘Signs (except rexunpa), and enthymemes stated or expressed 
by (i. e. derived from, founded on) signs, are always liable to refutation, 
even though they be true and genuine, dona fide, (umdpyxovra, really there, 
in existence; not imaginary or fictitious,) as was stated at the commence- 
ment of this work (I 2.18, Avro» 8é xa rovro, this as well as the first, xi» 
dAnOés #): ‘for that no sign can be thrown into the regular syllogistic 
form is clear to us from the Analytics’. Anal. Pr.1127. Introd. pp. 162, 3. 
It wants the universal major premiss, except in the single case of the 
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4% i » #2 a7 \. gi , 2 e , 
KQl Ta ELKOTG@’ Eay TE yap "EXWMEV TI, OVX OUTW XeE- 
AuTat’, Srt ovK avayKaioy, El Kal TAa* wAciw H TAEON- 

2-1 Fyopés re UX oUTW, A—urai, 2 om. Ta 

§ 13. In this section the clause, day re yap €xeper...ddAdAws, should (it 
seems) be read thus: édy re yap ¢yapmér re ovx ovrw, AdAvTat, Sre ovK 
ayvayxaiov, el xai wAeiw  wAeovdxts GAAws" and the succeeding, day re xai,.. 
oUrw, paxeréov f ots x.x.X. The first alteration of the punctuation, and e? 
cal hele for # «al ra wAelo, appear first in Spengel’s reprint of the Rhe- 
toric, in his Rhefores Graeci; the corresponding alteration of punctuation 
in the second clause occurs in his recent edition. Bekker, who had adopted 
the altered punctuation in his 2nd ed., has returned to the original one in 
his 3rd, whether by mere oversight, or intentionally, who can determine? 
At all events with the punctuation found in all the editions prior to Bek- 
ker’s 2nd, the sentences appear to be unintelligible. Vahlen, u.s., pp. 142, 
3, has adopted the same alterations with the addition of the not impro- 
bable but unnecessary one of éay re yap ¢yepev fv ex. The connexion of 
the passage thus altered is this: There are two ways of meeting and 
refuting an opponent’s example, the rhetorical substitute for a complete 
induction: first, if we have an adverse or contradictory instance (ovx 
ovrw) to bring against his general rule—a case exceptional to the exam- 
ple or examples that he has collected in support of it—this is refuted, at 
all events so far as to shew that it is not mecessary, even though the 
majority of cases (wAeieo xat wXeovaxcs, ‘more of them and oftener’) of the 
same kind, or examples, are ‘otherwise’ (dAAws, are in another direction, 
or go to prove the contrary): or, secondly, if the great majority of 
instances are in conformity with his rule (ores), and (which must be 
supplied) we have no instance to the contrary to adduce, we must then 
contend that the present instance (any one of his examples) is not ana- 
logous, not a case in point, that there is some difference either of kind 
and quality, or of mode, or some other, whatever it may be, between the 
example and that with which he compares it, which prevents its applica- 
bility here. The objection to this connexion and interpretation is of 
course the combination of ovy odrw with ddy; which may perhaps have 
been Bekker’s reason for returning to the original punctuation. But as 
the sense seems to require the alteration of this, we may perhaps apply 
to this case Hermann’s explanation! of the conjunction of ov, the direct 
negative with the hypothetical el, which may occur in cases where the 
negative {s immediately connected, so as to form a single negative 
notion with the thing denied, and does not belong to the hypothesis: so 
that ovy ovrws being equivalent to dXo or érepow may stand in its place 
with the hypothetical particle: though no other example of this combi- 
nation with gay has been produced. In the choice between the two diff- 
culties, the grammar, I suppose, must give place to the requirements of 
the sense. Neither Vahlen nor Spengel takes any notice of the gram- 
matical irregularity. 

With xal ra elxora in the first clause mpds is to be carried on from 
mpos ra wapaderyparodn. 

1 Review of Elmsley’s Medea, vv. 87, 348. [Comp. supra Vol. 1. Appendix C, 
p- 301.] 
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axis dAAws' édy Te Kal Ta mWAEiw Kal Ta *wAEOVaKIS, 
a / ed ‘ e : 
ovTwW payeTeov, ij OTt' TO TWapov ovX Gpowov | OVX 


14 OMotws 7} Sva:bopay yé Twa exe. ra dé Texunpta Kal 


I 


Tekunpww0on evOuunpaTta KaTa ey TO aavAAOYLOTOV | 


wv ~ ~ ~ me: ~ 
ouUK €orat AVaat (SyAov O€ Kal TOU Hiv éx THY dva- 
Aurikwv), AElrera 8 ws ovxX Varapyet TO AEyomEVOY 
, e e 
Sexvuvar. et Sé avepov Kai brit vwapyet Kai Ste 
TEKUNpLOV, GAUTOV Hon yiyvETAaL TOUTO* TavTa yap 
, ? , A 4 
yiyverat adrrobeize non pavepa. 


4 & ” \ ~ 9 D4 9 , 
to 0 avgev Kai peovv ovK Ear évOupnuatos cuar.xxvi. 


OTOLXElOv' TO yap avTO Aéyw oToLXEiov Kal TOTOV" 
wv A ~ a , 9 PY \ » , 
EoTt yap wToLXElov Kal ToTOS, Ets O TOAAG évOupn- 
I=! xheordars ovrw, paxeréow F drt 

ovx Spotoy # ovxy apolws) represent similarity of quality, +5 wosdy, the 
third category ; and similarity of mode, conveyed by the adverbial termi- 
nation -ws. “ Non esse par, aut non eodem modo geri posse.” Victorius. 

§ 14. rexpypta] ‘Certain, necessary, signs, and enthymemes of that 
sort (founded upon them), will not be found capable of refutation in 
respect of their not being reducible to the syllogistic form—which is 
plain to us from the Analytics (An. Pr. 11 27), and it only remains to 
shew that the fact alleged is false (or non-existent). But if it be clear 
both that the fact stated is true, and that it is a necessary sign, shen 
indeed it does become absolutely insoluble. For by demonstration (the 
rexunptoyv Converted into a syllogism) everything is made quite clear’; when 
once a thing is demonstrated, the truth of it becomes clear and indis- 
putable. On the rexpyproy, I 2. 16,17, 18, povoy yap &y dAn bes 7 GAuroy dori, 


CHAP. XXVI. 

On the object and meaning of this short chapter, Victorius thus 
writes: “Omnibus iam quae- posuerat explicatis, nonnulla quae rudes 
imperitosque fallere potuissent pertractat: ut bonus enim magister non 
solum quomodo se res habeat ostendit, sed ne facile aliquis a vero 
abduci possit, quae adversari videantur refellit.” He not only states 
what is true, but also guards his disciples against possible error. 


§ 1. ‘Amplification and depreciation is not an e/emené of enthy- 


meme: by element 1 mean the same things as fofic: for elements 
or topics are so many heads under which many enthymemes fall. 
But amplification and depreciation are enthymemes or inferences to 
prove that anything is great or little (to exaggerate and exalt, or dis- 
parage, depreciate, lower it), just as there are enthymemes to prove 
that anything is good or bad, or just or unjust, and anything else of 
the same kind’, Comp. XXII 13. On orotxeioy, and how it comes to 
be convertible with rozos, see Introd. pp. 127, 8. avgées and petody are in 
fact (one or two, under different divisions) of the xoevoi rowos, the Joct 
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communissimé, which can be applied to all the three branches of Rhetoric : 
and they furnish (are, Aristotle says,) enthymemes applicable to all the cidy 
mm the three branches, as the good and bad treated in 1 6, the greater 
and lesser good in | 7, fair and foul, right and wrong, in 1 9, just and 
unjust in I 13. Comp. 11 18 4, I! 19, on the four xowot rowor; § 2G 
wepi peyéOous xal puxpormros, where he refers to the spocipquera, the 
chapters of Bk. 1 already quoted, for exemplifications of it: and 11 22. 16, 
It therefore (it is here spoken of as one) differs from the rowo: érOupy- 
parey of II 23. 24, which are special topics of particular classes of en- 
thymemes. 

§ 2. ‘And all these are the subjects (or materials) of our syllogisms 
and enthymemes ; and therefore if none of these (good and bad, just 
and unjust, &c.) is a topic of enthymeme, neither is amplification and 
depreciation’, This is the first of the two possible mistakes that require 
correction. 

§ 3. The second is as follows. ‘Neither are refutative enthymemes 
a distinct kind other than the demonstrative (those that prove the 
affirmative, construct, establish) ; for it is plain that refutation is effected 
either by direct proof, or by advancing an objection; and the groof 
is the demonstration of the opposite (the negative of the opponent’s 
conclusion)—to prove, for instance, if the object was to shew that a 
crime had been committed, that it has not; or the reverse. And there- 
fore ‘his cannot be the difference, because they both employ the same 
kind of arguments (steps of proof) ; for both bring enthymemes to prove 
one the fact, the other the negation of it (§4). And the objection is 
no enthymeme at all, but, as in the Topics, to state an opinion (a 
probable proposition) from which it will clearly appear either that the 
syllogism is defective (the reasoning, logic, is defective) or that some- 
thing false has been assumed (in the premisses)’. See II 22. 14, 15. 
II 25. 1, 2, where ayriouAAoyiferGa: stands for avyrawodexwew here. It was 
stated, c. 22. 14, that “ there are two kinds of enthymemes,” the deucrend 
and ¢Aecyxrixa, founded on the distinction of constructive and destructive, 
affirmative and negative: in this passage that statement is so far cor- 
rected as to deny that this is not a sufficient foundation for a distinction 
of kinds; the mode of reasoning is the same in both, and therefore as 
enthymemes they are the same. 

§ 4. On ép rois romtxois, see note on II 22, 10, and 25. 3. 
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§ 5. ‘Now of the three departments of Rhetoric that require to be 
treated, of examples, and maxims, and enthymemes, and the intellectual 
(logical) part in general1, whence we are to obtain a supply of them, and 
how refute them, let us be satisfied with what has been already said: 
style and order (of the parts of the speech) remain for discussion’. 

Dionys., de Comp. Verb. c. 1, divides the art of composition into 
two branches, dirris ovons doxnoews epi ravras rovs Acyous, Viz. (1)6 mpay- 
parixas roros, the facts, or matter—Ar.’s xiorets (in Rhetoric)—and (2) Aexrs- 
xés, the style or manner. The latter is again subdivided into ovrecrs, 
‘composition’, combination, construction of words in sentences, and éxAoy) 
tay dvoparey, Selection of single words. 

This (with the Jossidle exception of ra Aourd in 11 18. 5) is the first 
notice we have in this work that there ¢s anything to consider in 
Rhetoric beyond the proofs or wiarets that are to be employed in per- 
suasion ; and the omission of any distinct mention of it up to this point 
is certainly remarkable. Of course those who regard the third book 
as not belonging to the system of Rhetoric embodied in the two first—- 
(no one, except Rose, I think, goes so far as to deny the genuineness of 
the book as a work of Aristotle)—but as a separate treatise, founded on 
a different conception of the art, improperly attached to the foregoing, 
assume that the last words, Aowroy 8e...ragews, are a subsequent inter- 
polation added to connect the sécond book with the third. Vahlen, 
Trans. Vien. Acad, Oct. 1861, pp. 131, 2, has again shewn that arbitrary 
and somewhat dogmatical positiveness which characterises his criticism 
of Aristotle’s text. He pronounces, that of the last section, only the words 
which he alters into wept pew» ovy rapaderyparar—eipjobw Hyty rocavra 
(omitting xal dAws ray wept ry» Scavorav)—that is to say, only those which 


1 With rw wepl rhy didyonay, comp. Poet. XIX 2, rd pev od» wepl rh» didvoray 
dy rots wept pyropuxfs xelaOw. rovro yap (cov paddop éxelyns r7s pelbdov. Eors 88 
xara Thy didroay raira, doa bx6 rot Abyou Set wapacxevacOfwat: which is followed 
in § 4 by a brief summary of the principal subjects of Rhetoric. Instead of inferring 
from this correspondence—as seems most natural—the indisputable genuineness of 
the words in the Rhetoric, Vahlen (see below in text) uses this passage—to which 
I suppose he refers—as an argument against it; that the (assumed) interpolator 
borrowed his phrase from Rhet. 111 3. 7, and ‘the Poetics’. 
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happen to agree with his theory, that the third book did not form part of the 
original plan of the work, “are to be regarded as genuine Aristotelian.” 
The promised proof of this theory, is, I believe, not yet forthcoming. 

Brandis is much more reasonable, 7ract on Rhet.[Philologus tv i.]p.7,8 
He thinks that the second and third parts (the contents of Bk. 111, Ac£es 
and rdfts) are already presupposed in the conception of the art expressed 
in the preface to the work. (This is certainly nowhere distinctly stated, 
and the spoojxas and ra é£e rou wpayparos of I 1.3 seem rather to 
refer to the exaggerations and appeals to the feelings and such like 
topics, of which the ‘arts’ of the earlier professors were mainly composed. 
Still, the tricks of style, introduced by Gorgias and his followers into 
their arts, may be included with the others, E.M. Cc). One of the 
hypotheses suggested by Brandis on the relation of this third book to 
the two others seems to me highly probable. It is that the third book— 
which is in fact complete in itself (E. M. C.}—was written earlier than 
the rest, and before the author had arrived at his final conception of 
Rhetoric in its connexion with Logic; and was afterwards appended to 
the two others, instead of a new treatise written specially with a view 
to them; and this would account for the repetitions, such as that of 
III 17, which certainly are difficult to explain, if the third book be 
supposed to have been written after, and in connexion with, the first and 
second. With regard to the references, as in cc. 1 and 10, to one of the 
preceding books, Brandis thinks they might easily have been introduced 
after the addition of the third to the two others. He altogether rejects 
the notion that any one but Aristotle could have been the author of it. 
(It has in fact all the characteristics of Aristotle’s style, mode of thought 
and expression, and nothing whatever which is out of character with 
him: on the other hand let any two sentences in this book and the Rhet. 
ad Alex. be compared, and it is seen at once that the style, manner, and 
mode of treatment are all totally different. E.M.cC.) Lastly he notes 
that it is characteristic of Aristotle’s writings (this, I think, deserves 
attention) #of to give a full account of the contents of the work at the 
beginning of it; and such omission of style and arrangement was all the 
more likely in the Rhetoric in so far as it was part of Aristotle’s theory 
of the art that everything but proof direct or indirect was non-essential 
and completely subordinate. He concludes, “I think therefore that I 
need not retract the expression I ventured on above (Sie rst ein werk 
aus einem gusse) that the Rhetoric is, more than most of Aristotle's 
writings, a work made at one cast.” 

Spengel, in 4s tract on the Rhetoric, Mun. 1851, (7vans. Bar. 
Acad, p. 40), though he thinks the phraseology of the passage requires 
alteration in one or two points to bring it into conformity with 
Aristotle’s ordinary manner, yet as the MSS all agree in giving the words 
as they stand in our text, says there is no ground for suspecting their 
genuineness. On the connexion of the third book with the others he 
gives no opinion. In the note to his recent edition, p. 354, he thinks 
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that it may have been added a/fer the two first were composed. He 
pronounces strongly in favour of its genuineness, and against Rose, 
Pseudepigraphus, p. 3 and p. 137 note; adding, for the benefit of that 
critic, haec est nostrae actatis ars critica, 


APPENDIX (D) 
ON 


B 20 § 5. 
et Ouvair ay. 
On dv with optative after certain particles. 


The attempt to control the free expansion of the Greek lan- 
guage by rigorous rules which forbade the deviation from set 
forms of speech, and allowed for no irregularities of expression by 
which nite shades and varieties of thought and feeling might be 
conveyed; rules derived mostly from a somewhat limited observa- 
tion, often from the usages of the tragic and comic writers alone, the 
least departure from which was to be summarily and peremptorily 
emended; this attempt, which was involved in the practice of 
scholars like Dawes, Porson, Elmsley and Monk and their followers, 
has been happily frustrated, and we have learned, chiefly under the 
guidance of Godfrey Hermann, to deal more liberally and logically 
with Greek grammar. That Hermann was infallible; that he did 
not sometimes overreach himself by his own ingenuity; that his 
nice and subtle distinctions in the interpretation of grammatical 
variations are always well founded; or that he is always consistent 
in his explanations, I will not take upon me to assert: but it may at 
least be said that in this branch of scholarship, the application of 
logic to Greek grammar, he has done more than any other scholar, 
past or present. 

On this principle, that of leaving the Greeks to express themselves 
as they please, let us not in the passage before us omit ay, though 
mss Q, Y°, Z> do so, but rather endeavour to explain it. 

The facts of the case are these. There are numerous instances 
in the Greek poets and prose writers of ay joined with the opt. mood 
and various particles, in which ordinary usage would seem to require 
either the subj. with ay or the opt. without it. ay and the opt. are 
found (1) with relatives, as Thuc. vir 68, d ay yroiy drei, Plat. 
Phaed. 89 D, ots dy syjoarro. Xen. Memor. Iv 1. 2, pynpoveve & dv 
padoey, (this is immediately preceded by the ordinary grammar, 
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pavOavew ols mpooéxorev, ‘to learn whatever they gave their attention 
to’, which must imply a change of meaning corresponding to the 
change of expression). Ib. de rep. Lac. 11 10, émrerdrrew ére dv 
ayaGov Soxoly elvat, (2) with ds, 8rws, 8p, with which the subj. and 
not the opt. is usually joined, Thuc. vii 54, dwy dv Soxoin. Aesch. 
Agam. 355, omrws av—PBédros yAiOiov oxjweev. Arist. Av. 1337, 
yevoipay aerds, ws av worabeinv. Plat. Protag. 318 E, drws ay, cum 
optativo bis: and numerous examples in Herm. de Particula av, 111 4, 
p. 151: four in Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 810. 4. (3) after 8rav (Aesch. Pers. 
450, otav éxowfoiaro), dréray, traSdy, Dem. adv. Onet. p. 865, § 6, 
éredav Soxipacbeinv, tes, twowep, Andoc. epi pvornpiuv § 81, éws av 
of vopoe rebeiev, Soph. Trach. 687, éws av appooatu, Dem. c. Aphob. 
p- 814, ws av Soxiacbeinv, Pl. Phaedo 101 D, éws dv oxépato; péxpr 
wep, Pl. Tim. 56 D, péxpe wep ay...y9 yévorro; mplv, Soph. Trach. 2, 
apiv dv Oavor tts, Antiph. de caede Herodis, § 34, mpiv av éyw AGouue 
(4) After SSouxa pi, Soph. Trach. 630, Sé5ocxa yap py ape A€yots av, 
and Philoct. 493, dv 8) qadai’ dy é orov Sedu’ eyo py por BeByxor, 
Thue. 11 93, mpoodoxia...p7 ay wore.. émterAevoaav. Xen. Anab. vi 
I. I, éxeivo evvow py Alav av raxv owdppovicbeinv. (5) After ed, etwep, 
Rhet. 11 20. 5, 11 23. 7, ef mpodoiy av, Ib. § 20, ef Soty av. Plat. 
Theaet. 170 C, oxores ei €0é\0e av, Men. 98 B, efrep re GAXo dainv ay 
cidévat, Phileb, 21 D, ef ris Séfacr’ av, Protag. 329 B, elrep GAA Tw... 
neGoipnv av, Legg. vir 807 B, ei Cyrotuev cv. Ib. x 905 c. Rep. viii 
553E, oxorwper el opotos av efy. Eur. Hel. 825, ef rus dy avareicatpev. 
All, I conceive, or most of these well-established usages would have 
been condemned as solecisms by Dawes or Elmsley. 

In the first class of cases, where ay with the opt. follows a relative, 
the simple explanation seems to be this. Take, for instance, the 
passage of Xen. Mem. Iv 1. 2, above quoted. pavOaveay ols mpoc- 
éxorey 1s “to learn whatever they gave their attention to”, the opt. 
indicating indefinite possibility, and the indefniteness implying a lia- 
bility to recurrence; an uncertainty as to when the thing will occur ; 
a possible frequency, which we express by the addition of ever to the 
relative ; whatever, whensoever. The addition of the conditional av» 
suggests some condition attached to the act, and the “ whatever they 
attended to” becomes “ whatever they would, could, or might, attend 
to”, under certain circumstances which may be imagined but are not 
expressed. 

In class (2) ds dv, 84es dv with the opt. are usually explained by 
guomodo (Hermann), ‘how’, ‘in- what way’, which is equivalent to 
‘that’. Thus in the passage of Aristophanes, quoted, under this 
head, “Oh that I were changed into an eagle that so I might fly”, 
ws ‘how’, ‘in what way’, may be resolved into dxws ovrws (see Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 480, obs. 3) ‘that in that way’, ‘that so’; and the opt. with 
av is exactly what it is in an independent sentence, a modified future 
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or imperative, as the grammars sometimes call it (Matth. Gr. Gr. 
$515, 8, y), or rather a potential mood or conditional tense like that of 
the French and Italian verb. This is well illustrated by a passage of 
the Pseudo-Plat. Eryxias, p. 392 C, vro 8 rev opixpay rovrey ay 
padXov opyiLowro, ovtws ws dy padkiota xaXerwrarot einoay, where the 
addition of ovrws shews how ws is to be interpreted. Herm. ae Fart. 
ay, IV 11. 12, and III 4, p. 151 seq. divides these cases into two heads, 
the first, in which ws ay, &c. signify guomodo; the second, in which 
the conjunction retains its proper signification ‘that’, indicating the 
end or purpose, and the opt. with ay is used only “ubi finis is est, ut 
possit aliquid fieri”—where it indicates possibility under certain con- 
ditions. In all the examples that he gives, 111 11, the other explana- 
tion is equally applicable. 

(3) Conjunctions of #me, with dy and opt. Hermann in his 
treatise does not separate these cases from the rest, and deal with 
them as a separate class, as he does in the case of ws av, &c., and 
the conditional sentence: the object of his first chapter on this 
subject, 111 4, is summed up (p. 151) “apparet ex his reprehensione 
vacuum esse usum optativi pro coniunctivo, adiuncta particula ap :” 
from which it would appear that his object was rather the establish- 
ment of the fac¢ than the explanation of it. But the uf guid possit 
fieri may be intended to extend to all cases of opt. with ay, though 
it is confined in expression to that of the particulae finales, ws, ows, 
&c., p.1§4. In his note on Trach. 2, he attributes the opt. @ayo to 
the ob&igua oratio in which it occurs: which however leaves the ay 
unaccounted for. ‘The ¢ime or tense of the preceding verb has at all 
events nothing to do with the explanation ; the preceding verb is not 
always a past tense. Perhaps it may be sufficient to say, that it 
appears from numerous examples, that the optative with or without 
av may be used in the same constructions with conjunctions express- 
ing time, as the subjunctive with or without ay (ay being often 
omitted, especially in verse, with «piv, éws, &c.) with a shght 
difference of sense; the subjunctive expressing as usual a future 
expectation, the optative the bare possibility, or the indefinite issue of 
an event, the ay, as usual, adding the notion of certain conditions to 
which it is subject. 

These differences are so nice and subtle, that they are often 
hardly capable of being expressed in translation: unless it happen, 
as is not often the case, that there are words in the one language cor- 
responding to those which we wish to render in the other, so far as to 
suggest exactly similar associations. Perhaps the differences between 
apiv Gary Or xpiy dy Gary, and wpiy Oavoe may be partially represented 
by ‘ere he shall or may be dead’, and ‘ere he might be dead’, im- 
plying uncertainty or mere possibility of the event; but when we 
come to xpiy dy @dvor, where the condition, or circumstances under 
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which it may occur, is added, it seems impossible to convey the 
whole by any tolerable English translation, since we have nothing 
corresponding to ay, a word of two letters, suggestive of associations 
which would require in English certainly more than one word to 
express, 

(4) The same explanation may be applied to the rare cases in 
which py preceded by Sédocxa or something equivalent is followed by 
the optative with ay, 

On these cases Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 814 c, expresses a similar 
opinion. “The opt. is also used in its secondary meaning to express 
more decidedly a doubt as to the realization of the object, a 
possibility only of its being so (this is Hermann’s explanation of the 
signification of the mood): ay is added when the suspicion is supposed _. 
to depend upon a condition: Xen. Anab. vi 1. 29” (quoted above). 

The reason why the subjunctive after particles of purpose (us, 
omws, &c.), time, and fear (7) is most usual, and the opt. com- 
paratively rare, so as to appear even irregular, is that the former of 
the two moods, which conveys merely the future expectation, is the 
expression of the direct and immediate tendency of the impulse or 
emotion; of that which the subject would naturally and usually feel : 
whereas the notion of possibility and condition would be, in com- 
parison with the other, very rarely suggested. 

(5) The fifth class of cases of opt. with av, with ei or other 
conditional particles, is treated by Hermann in a special chapter, 
u.s., Cc. 11, and abundantly illustrated. He distinguishes two varieties 
of these, one peculiar to the Epic poets, “ particulam (sc. av) sic 
adiectam habens, ut magis ad voculam conditionalem, quam acl 
optativum pertineat: quare cultior sermo ut non necessariam omittit,” 
p.1r71. In the second, “nihil nisi particula conditionalis vel finalis 
ad optativum rectae orationis cum ay coniunctum accedit,” p. 173. 
That is to say, if the optative with av can be used in an independent 
proposition, as the conditional tense (see above), it may equally well 
be so used with a conditional particle attached, which is the mere 
addition, and nothing more, to the independent proposition, and 
does not affect the construction: and this is the view I had myself 
taken. And this is especially true when e?, as often happens, has 
lost its conditional force, and become the mere equivalent of 
‘that.’ It also is frequently used interrogatively, as sorepov (some 
of my instances exemplify this); and as worepov can of course be 
jomed with ay and opt. in their ordinary sense, so likewise can «i, 
when it stands for the other. There is an actual example of this in 
Pseudo-Plat. Eryx. 393 B, ypopyy worepov dy hain, ‘whether he would 
or should say’. 

Mr Paley, Appendix C to Aesch. Suppl. Ed. 2 with Latin Com- 
mentary, has a note on “ws ay with opt.”, which is withdraw- 
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in the complete edition of Aeschylus, 1861. He there distinguishes 
two usages of ws, or dws, av with the opt. in one of which, the 
more usual, (where the particle is to be interpreted guomodo,) he 
says “av semper pertinet ad verbum”. This means, as I under- 
stand it, that when ws or Gus signifies ‘how’, ‘in what way’, av 
is to be construed with the verb, and the two are to be under- 
stood in precisely the same sense and construction as they have 
in an independent proposition: as I have myself also explained 
it. But in the other, in which os, omws, are ‘in order that’, av 
adheres closely to, and is to be construed with, the conjunction, 
ws—ay; so that the two combined may retain the ordinary sense 
of purpose, as in the case of ws ay with the subjunctive. It 
seems to me better not to make a difference in the explanation of 
idioms to all appearance identical, provided they can be explained in 
the same way; as I have endeavoured to shew. And also, I see no 
reason for supposing that the conditional particle can ever be 
separated from the verb that it conditions, and associated with any- 
thing else, either in conception or grammatical construction: the 
condition must accompany and modify the action, which is expressed 
by the verb. 
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